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A Remarkable Pyramid of Cheese, 


—~>— 


At the recent dairy fair in New York, described 
nm page 7, the most conspicuous objects were two 
immense pyramids of cheese, one on either side of 
the hall. That on the right contained ten tons of 
Vermont and Western cheese ; that on the left was 
stil) larger ; it was decorated with flags, ivy, ever- 
greens, and upon its sum- 
amit a fine Jersey cow,— 
dead of course, but hand- 
somely mounted and quite 
life-like. The artist and 
engravers have made an 
accurate representation of 
it, in the picture on this 
page. This pyramid was 
constructed and exhibited 
‘oy the Messrs. H. K. & F. 
B. Thurber, of New York. 
It comprised many varie- 
ties of home and foreign 
make. The lower course 
was a row of great 
cheeses, each weighing 
about 800 Ibs., and orna- 
mented with cards, bear- 
ing appropriate inscrip- 
tions, among which were : 
‘‘And carry these ten 
cheeses, with the captains 
of their thousand, and 
look how their brethren 
fare.’’ 1 Samuel, xvii., 18; 

. “A last course at dinner 
without cheese, is like a 
pretty woman with only 
one. eye.”—Brillat Sava- 
rin, Above these were ar- 
ranged smaller American, 
and the peculiar shaped 
fancy and foreign cheeses. 
‘On one side was a Gruyere 
cheese, with the inscrip- 
tion from - Hudibras: 
*tAnd prove that she is not 
made of green cheese,”’ 
and a jolly face represent- - 
ing “the man in the 
moon.’? The Messrs. Thur- 
ber contributed largely to 
the interest and success 
of the fair, At one side of the pyramid was a table, 
containing a large variety of foreign cheeses, in- 
cluding oddly shaped ones from Italy,made of goats’ 
milk, and put up in bladders: the famous English 
Stilton and Cheddar varieties, Irish cheese, French 
and Swiss cheese, which the firm procured abroad 
and brought over especially for this exhibition, 


Pleasant Figures Continued. 
Large Exports.—Encouraging Prospects. 


Never before iv the past 25 years have we been 
able to present to our readers such a continuous 
succession of gratifying figures. These figuresshow 
‘that, as a nation, we are’buying fewer foreign arti- 
‘Clea, are economizing in expenses, and at the same 
time are sending abroad 2 largely increasing amount 
of the productions of our own fields and manufac- 
tories. We are producing and selling to others far 











more than we are buying, and by so much bettering 
our financial condition. It matters not whether 
we are accumulating the difference, or using it in 
cancelling an indebtedness to other nations previ- 
ously incurred. Last month we gave a variety of 
general figures, and brought the statistics down to 
Oct. 1. We have now the official reports to Nov. 1. 
These show that during October alone we exported 
products to the amount of $65,135,000, exclusive of 
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4 PYRAMID OF CHEESE, EXHIBITED AT THE INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR, 


specie, while we imported only $87,391,875 ; or, in- 
cluding specie, the exports were $66,530,736, and 
the imports $40,884,079, a balance in our favor of 
almost $20,000,000 for a single month, averaging 
about $740,000 for each business day. For the ten 
months, from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, we exported, ex- 


clusive of specie, in round numbers, 600 million 
suffered from the effect of breeding for large size. 


dollars worth ($599,073, 799),and imported $362,003,- 
787 worth, a balance in our favor of $237,070,012, a 
gain for each business day of $911,700, that is nearly 
2 million dollars aday! And this, too, with the low 
prices of breadstuffs ard other commodities sent 
abroad. The large foreign demand continues, and 
for the reasons explained last month, is likely to do 
so, until our large surplus is mainly exhausted, and 
a good opening left for the grain crops of 1879. 

The prospects are encouraging for farmers, and, 


indeed, for all others. An abundance of food at low | 








of 1878 were the largest, in the aggregate, ever pro- 
duced. We can not reasonably expect a repetition. 
of these another year, but what mayibe lacking in 
quantity will probably be made up in better prices. 
Let our farmers therefore lay out large plans for 
the year, during this leisure month. For the various 
spring crops to be put in, plan to doit well—to get 
the largest yield possible from the smallest area. 
The advice last given above, needs to be taken to 
heart more and more by 
our cultivators.. Ten bush- 
els of wheat per acre 
may just about pay ex- 
penses, if it does even 
that, while 20 to 80 bush- 
els may pay pero a 
Ten acres yielding 200 
bushels, requires | only 
about half as much plow-. 
ing, harrowing, meget 


yield flesh, work, fe dues 
products enough to pay 
their keeping. ~ Others. 
give double return from: 
the same food.’ The-win- 
ter months afford time 
and leisure to think, to 
read, and study... books 
and papers. on. farming, 
to. talk with others, and 
thus get every possible 
hint ‘upon the question 
of what are the most 
profitable animals—how to 
increase the yield per 
acre—how to prepare’ the’ 
ground, and what. vario- 
ties of seed to. plant and 

sow, not only to yield 
‘well, but to render one 
as mutch as possible, in- 
dependent of the weather, 
The best seed, and a few. 
drains, or a few ‘open 
dead-furrows even, may. 
save a crop from the dis- 
astrous effects of a wet season,. ‘should it come, 
and go far to decide the quéstion of profitable 
or an unprofitable year’s work, ’Squire Bunker says 
the best manure is a liberal application-of brains. 





Medium Sized Fow!s the Best.—1. K. Folch 
says; Many of the favorite breeds of fowls have 


From 6 to 8 pound hens, and ‘9 to 11 pound cocks; 
for Light Brahmas; and'5 to 7 pound hens, and 7 
to 9 pound cocks, for Plymouth Rocks, are the’ 
weights at which the greatest productiveness. will 
be found, and to force the fowls beyond those fig- 
ures, will result in a sacrifice of theirlaying quali- 
ties. Thesmaller breeds, such as Leghorns, Games 
and Hamburgs, will stand forcing, without deterio- 


| ration, to a greater proportinate degree than those 


first mentioned. The rule should be, guard egainst 


prices favorably affects all classes, and will greatly | excessive weight in the Asiatics, and loss of weight 
aid recuperation of business generally. The crops | in small breeds, if great productiveness be the aim, 





Coprzienut, 1878, py Onaner Jupp ComPary. 
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PHASES OF THE MUON. 





MOON. 








)BOSTON. |X. YORK. | WASH'N.|CHA’GTON|CHICAGO. , 
D./H. M. H. M. q.M. |. M. 1. 
Full M’nj 8} 7 4 mo.| 6 52 mo.| 6 40 mo) 6 28 mo.) 5 58 mo. 
8d Quart.|15] 6 16 mo.} 6 6mo.| 5 54mo)} 5 42 mo.| 5 12 mo, 
New M’n|22| 7 7 mo.} 6 55 mo.| 6 48 mo} 6 81 mo.| 6 1 mo, 
1st Quart|30| 7 0 mo.! 6 48 mo.! 6 86mo! 6 2tmo.| 5 54 mo. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


—— 
[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 











' never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 


pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department. 

Keep Accounts—Make a beginning now. For 
sundry directions, see articles in last month (page 
466) and in the present number (page 19). 

Keep a Diary or Daily Record.—This is a useful 
and interesting work, and the time spent will be 
well repaid, in its value for future reference. 

Insurance.—See that a sufficient insurance is 
placed on the farm buildings and contents. This 
is a duty every man owes to himeelf, his family, and 
to his creditors if he has any. 

Keep Out the Cold.—The old fashioned method 
of banking up the house, is not the best one. It is 
better to have double windows in the cellar, and 
the cellar wall properly pointed. If this has not 
been done, it may yet be, on a warm day. 

Take Care of the Ashes.—Many fires occur through 
careless disposal of ashes. The ash house should 
be at a safe distance from any other buildings. 
A safe way is, to keep the ashes in an iron can or 
holder, until cool, and then throw them into the 
box or receptacle provided for them. Wood ashes 
are too valuable to waste, and coal ashes make an 
excellent absorbent in the earth-closet, and are 
very good for making hard foot paths. 

A Supply of Fuel sufficient for some weeks’ use, 
should always be kept at hand undercover. De- 
scriptions of wood sheds and coal bins, have been 
frequently given in the American Agriculturist. 

The Barns should be kept clean and tidy. The 
lot of useless rubbish so apt to gather in build- 
ings, should be disposed of a least once a year. 
Whatever is useful should be stored and cared for. 

Small Matters make up the sum of our comfort, 
and constant attention to them will not only save 
trouble, but will confirm a habit of looking after 
more important things.- 

The Daily Work should be done according to 
system. This will lighten labor and save time ; 
things will be done in order, and less be forgotten. 

The Cows should be cleaned before morning milk- 











g = Tod hin . >. = 73 
ing, then fed—the feel having beén prepared, after 


as possible, the previous afternoon. This, with the 
care of the horses, and a light feed to the small 
stock, will occupy the time before breakfast. 

Afigr Bivakfast the small stock should be further 
looked to, fed and ‘watered € same- hours ag 
nearly as possible, should be observed each day for 
these matters. Animals, are exacting as regards 
time, and are uneasy under irregularity. After the 
small stock are cared for, horses and cows should 
be watered, and the latter turned into the yard. 

In Stormy Weather the stock are better under - 
cover than exposed to the wintry blasts. It is a 
mistake to suppose that exposure makes them 
hardy: on the contrary they are weakened by it, 

Fodder Racks.—The. wasteful practice of throw- 
ing hay and fodder upon the ground to be fought 


| over and trampled ‘upon, is far too frequent. A 


cheap foddering rack, covered and protected from 
the weather, should be provided in every yard. See 
back numbers of American Agriculturist for plans. 

Protection for Stock should be provided even in 


| the Southern States, where the winters are relatively 


| mild. Dry snow is not so chilling as a cold rain; 


damp winds, even some degrees above the freezing 





point, often prove disastrous. A shed open to the 
south, however rough, will answer as a shelter. 

Work for the Teams.—Work should be found for: 
the horses and cattle. They are all the better for 
exercise, and by looking around, useful work may 
always be found. If nothing better offers, make a 
holiday, and take the children for a drive. 

Milking Cows should be kept dry and clean in the 
stalls, and extra feed be given to dairy cows that 
fall off in their milk. A few quarts of ground oats, 
linseed-oil cake-meal, or bran, stirred in the water 
in the drinking troughs, will increase the milk-flow. 


Calves.— Warmth and cleanliness will keep the 
young calves in a good condition with light feeding, 
while, without these, heavy feeding will do more 
harm than good. It is useless to over-feed young 
animals in an effort to make up forthe want of care. 

Hwes.—Sometimes a few lambs will come in Janu- 
ary. By good care these may be made very profita- 
ble. A chilled lamb may be restored by a warm 
bath and a teaspoonful of hot ginger tea, The 
lamb should be thoroughly dried and wrapped 
around with a strip of woollen cloth. The ewes 
should. be well nursed with warm gruel for a few 
days. Provide warm pens for early lambing ewes. ° 

Fens and Yards.—If plentiful litter is provided, 
the pens and yards need not necessarily be cleaned 
out often; but enough litter should be ured to 
keep a dry bed and to prevent much heat in the. 
manure. If there is any smell apparent, a light 
dusting of ground plaster will remove it. 

A Barrel of Plaster should be kept in a handy 
place in every stable and manure cellar. Where 
this is used constantly, there will be freedom from 
the usual strong odor of stables and fermenting 
manure, and a saving of valuable material which 
would otherwise escape. 

A Curry-Comb or Card and Brush freely used, 
will help to keep the cows, calves, and other cat- 
tle, as well as horses, in good health and comfort. 
If there is doubt about this, a short trial will con- 
vince any one that the practice is a profitable one. 

Swine. — Pork is lower than for many years 
past. There have been about 10,000,000 pigs 
marketed within twelve months. That this vast 
number should have been disposed of at any price 
is an extraordinary fact. It proves that the market 
is practically unlimited, if the price is low enough. 
The aim must be to produce pork as cheaply as pos- 
sible. The way to do this, is to keep only the best, 
and have pigs heavy enough for pork, without win- 
tering over. A pig of the best breeds may be made 
to weigh 300 lbs. withina year. Only such pigs 
will pay at present, and poor stock won’t pay at all. 


A clear Head and good judgment are needed 
for success in business. Just now farmers need 
to be more thoughtful and careful than ever 
before. If times are bad, it is the greater rea- 
son why we should be liberal in getting all pos- 
sible helps to make them better. A good agricul- 
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tural seaenal may be worth. hundreds of dollars 
every.year to any farmer, if he will only study it 
carefully. “Few, journals are. eagles with: he 





and know what other eultivators need, and share 
their troubles and their successes. At the begin- 
ning of a new year it will. be worth considering if 
the advice and information received during twelve 
months is not worth many times:the price paid for 
it. Someof us, who mix much with other farmers, 

are glad to know that our work is appreciated and 
useful, and we wish to enlarge the sphere of our 
usefulness, by inducing every reader of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist to subscribe first himself, and ask 
his Hleighbors to benefit themselves in the same way. 





Notes for the Orchard and Garden. 
<> « 


As the first month in the year is one in which the 
majority of Our readers are’ prevented from work- 
ing in their orchards and gardens, our Notes at the’ 
beginning of the year have, for several seasons, 
discussed general matters relating to their pursuits. 
Believing that one can make no better investment 
of his money and time than in procuring and study- 
ing the experience of others, as recorded in books, 
we last January devoted these Notes to a rather 
full review of the literature of the orchard and gar- 
den, and we would refer the reader who would 
know of the best sources of information to an ac- 
count of the leading works there given. 

“‘ Farming does not Pay,” is a very common asser- 





.tion in the older States, and the remedy most fre- 


quently suggested is for the farmer to ‘‘ go West.” 
—‘Times have changed,” is mournfully said by 
many a farmer, ‘the western corn, wheat, and 
other grains are brought here and sold for less than 
I can raise them.’’—It is very true that ‘‘ times have 
changed,’’ and the trouble with those who thus 
complain is, that they do not change with them. 
We would not discourage—but on the contrary 
would aid in all proper ways those who would make 
a new home in anew country. But all can not go 
West or South. Some, many, must, for one reason 
or another, stay in the older States where circum- 
stances have placed them, and for the encourage- 
ment of such we would say that, in our opinion, the 
opportunities to the intelligent and industrious cul- 
tivator of the soil are quite as favorable there as 
they are anywhere. But success will not attend 
the farmer with 30 or 50 acres who undertakes to 
compete with the western farmer with hundreds 
of acres in raising corn, wheat, and other grains. 
Farming in the older States, at least in the more 
thickly settled portions of them, is rapidly becom- 
ing what, for the want of a better name, we call 
Market Farming, which is intermediate between 
market-gardening proper, and the old style of 
farming, and iu many cases it may be wise to con- 
vert the farm into a market and fruit garden, pro- 
vided that the farmer can so. convert himself, and 
learn new ways, as to make the change desirable. 
To explain what we mean by Market Farming: One 
living within moderate distance of a town. where 
there are large stables belonging to the horse-rail- 
roads or stage lines, may find a demand for all the 
carrots he ean raise, at a paying price ; if there are 
factories, especially with European laborers, cab- 
bages and “‘ sprouts” will sell well. In such a town 
sweet-corn will be in demand, and the field that 
only gives him 25 or 30 bushels to the acre, if put 
into sweet-corn will bring much more money when 
green, and leave.a valuable crop of fodder. -If one 
has children old enough to pick them, green peas 
may pay. A crop of fall sown spinach will be sure 
to bring money early in the spring long before other 
crops are ready, at a time when money is needed, 
and be off in time to use the land for a second crop. 
Onions pulled, bunched and marketed when half 
or two-thirds grown, usually bring more to the 
acre than ripe onions. These are a few of many 
things that require no more care or skill than 
ordinary farm crops; but farmers neglect them 
merely because they have never raised them. 
Small Fruits should not be overlooked, as these 











often bring ‘better price’ in small: towus than: int 
large cities, and: their culture presents no difficul-' 
ties that ordinary intell e can not overcome.... 

Amdug the crops’ that’ ts ‘rarély Cultivate for’ 
their own usé or for sale is Asparagus,-a plantation 

of which, once properly made, lasts for years’ and 

will pay a good dividend every spring. 

Small Farming, with its Small Economies, will pay 
in the thickly settled portions of the older States, 
if the demands of the near market are properly con- 
sulted. If one is near a simmer resort, where there 
ate large hotels, his choice of crops will bé different 
from the one whose market is ‘a factory village: Of 
course our idea of market farming includes the 
keeping of domestie animals, cows, poultry, pigs, 
bees, or whatever under the circumstances will pay. 
This kind of farming can only be successful’ by 

A Close Attention to Details.—Many will say it is 
‘“‘puttering business,” and that they can not “bother 
with small matters.’” But a boy who goes into a 
store does not think half yards, ouncés, and pints 
are details that he can not “ bother” with. If one 
can, from a bed a few feet square, sell tomato or 
cabbage plants for more than he can get for a whole 
acre of corn—and this is no improbable case—de- 
tails at once assume an importance. We do not 
expect any one to throw aside a system that he is 
familiar with, and take up one about which he 
knows almost nothing. But it seems to us that, 

At the Beginning of the Year, when plans are being 
made, and each one naturally looks ‘about to see 
where he may improve upon his methods and in- 
crease his. income, it will. be well, in the light of 
such hints as are here given, to see if some change 
for the better may not be made in the crops, witha 
more satisfactory return for the labor. The great 
point. is to make a beginning ; a start being once 
made in the direction of improvement, the change 
from old methods to new need go on only so 
rapidly as the new seem to be désirable and safe. 

—_—_~<>— 
Orchard and Nursery. 

At the beginning of the year it may be well to 
say to new readers that the above heading does not 
imply that these Notes are for commercial nursery- 
men, They know too well that their success large- 
ly depends upon doing the right thing at the right 
time, and do not need to be reminded of it. Our 
Notes on the nursery relate to such nursery mat- 
ters as the farmer and orchardist is likely to need in- 
struction and help. We have before suggested that 


A Farm Nursery might in some localities prove 
profitable, especially in places far distant from any 
nursery. One can buy root grafts (7. e., roots with 
grafts already set and waxed) or trees in bud (stocks 
budded last summer, the buds of which are dor- 
mant, but will grow next season) of some western 
nurseries that make a specialty of them, at very low 
rates; these set in nursery rows and well cultivated 
for three or four years, will make excellent trees 
for sale or for setting out—vastly better than are 
likely to be furnished by auy travelling “‘ agent.” 
Raising young nursery stock is interesting work for 
boys, who should learn to bud and graft. A most 
excellent instructor in these, and also for all 


Nursery Operations, from ‘raising the stocks to 
planting the trees, is Barry’s ‘‘ Fruit Garden,” and 
though the title does not suggest it, there is no 
better guide for orchard management... 

In Planting an Orchard, begin now to select and 
order the trees. Run no risks. Nothing is more 
discouraging than to cultivate trees 5 or 8 years, 
and when they begin to bear find they are not true 
to name. It is a disaster for which there is no 
remedy, and while to get trees direct from a nur- 
sery of reputation may cost a few dollars more in 
freight than to buy them from a peddler, the dif- 
ference is as nothing compared with the risk of 
ordering from unknown and irresponsible parties. 
We do not recommend one nursery in preference 
to another. We advise those about to plant to send 
for catalogues to those who advertise with us, 
make selections, and order as early as possible. 

Varieties to Plant.—In making selections for an 
orchard, the question should not be, what are the 
best varieties, but what are the best that can be 

















grownidn your: locality. If there. are any .fruit~ 
growers in the neighborhood, get their experience ; 
if one. is in a new country, where information of 
this:kind can not be obtained, the next best is- 
the:opinion of a: nurseryman of. good -repntation. 

For Farily Use, the orchard should contain vari- 
eties from the earliest to the latest, the greater num- 
ber of trees being of good keeping kinds. 

For Market Fruit the selection will depend upon 
whether the market is near at hand, cr the fruit is 
to be shipped to a distance. One near a town will 
find showy early apples, which do not keep long or 
transport well, more profitable than later kinds. 

Young and Old Orchards need such attention as 
suggested last month. Briefly, protect young trees 
from large animals by care-of fences and getes.... 
Trap er shoot rabbits ; smearing the trunks with 
blood or raw meat of any kind will keep them off. 
.... Tramp light snow around young trees so firm 
that mice cannot work beneath it....If cions have 
not been cut, do it now in a mild spell, label and 
store in saw-dust, moss, or sand, apd keep in a cool 
place. ...Make channels to carry off surface water, 
wherever needed. ..Cart out manure to the orchard. 

i _ 
Fruit Garden. 

Under this-head is placed whatever relates tothe 
cultivation of what are generally known as the 
small fruits. In many cases these are cultivated 
in the kitchen garden, and in many more, we regret 
to say, they are not cultivated at all. There are so 
many advantages in having a compartment devoted 
especially to these fruits, that we advise it. to be 
done where practicable—yet, the absence of a 
‘fruit garden” need deter no one from growing 
the fruits. When we consider the small outlay re- 
quired to. begin with, the ease of cultivation, and 
how acceptable they are, we wonder that they 
should be regarded as a luxury anywhere. 

If there is any one respect in which farmers— 
take the country through—do not live up to their 
privileges, it is in the matter of small fruits. The 
table of the city mechanic is better supplied with 
these fruits than that of many a wealthy farmer. 
We hope to see the time when every farmer’s fam- 
ily shall have their fill of fruits, from the begin- 
ning of strawberries to the end of grapes. 

The Chief Reason why small fruits are scarce on 
large farms, is, that the preparatory work comes in 
spring, when the farmer is overwhelmed with other 
matters. The farmer’s wife, the boys, or even the 
girls might look after these. There is no lack of 

A Plenty of Good Guides.—Barry’s “Fruit Gar- 
den,” Fuller’s “‘ Small Fruit Culturist,”? or Roe’s 
‘* Manual of Small Fruits”? are each excellent on 
planting and cultivation, while the catalogues of 
dealers set forth the claims of the varieties, 

But Small Fruits Pay, and this aspect of the ques- 
tion should be considered by those who live near a. 
market. Growers within 50 miles of New York 
think that their fruit must go to the city, and they 
send it past smaller places, where it would bring a 
better price, to the crowded city. market, where it 
brings a poor one. Probably the same occurs in 
the neighborhood of other large cities. Cultivate 
the home market. Many extravagent. statements 
have been made as to the great profits of small fruit ~ 
culture; and such works as “Ten Acres Enough,’’ 
have led people into disastrous speculations, It is 
easy to cypher from the yield of a bed, a few feet 
square, what would be the yield of an acre, of five, 
or ten acres in strawberries, and such statements. 
have done much to discourage small fruit culture. 
But from our own experience and observation we 
have no doubt that in almost any locality near a 
flourishing village or town they will, take one year 
with another, return a very satisfactory profit. 

The Succession_in small fruits is: Strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, gooseberries (usually sold 
green), blackberries, and grapes. Of course, there 
is some lapping, the late varieties of one kind com- 
ing in with the early sorts of the next: -Those 
who have had no experience in these are at. loss 
How to Begin.—If one has the money to invest, 


plantations may be made this spring, but many, 
whose means are restricted, would like to make a 
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beginning ; such may purchase a few plants of each 
variety, and propagate them to obtain a supply for 
a planting. This will, of course, take time and 
cause the loss of a year with strawberries, and of 
two or three years with the shrubs. The works 
referred to give directions for propagation, and 
seasonable hints are to be found in these Notes.... 
We therefore commend the consideration of a 


Fruit Garden to the farmer, primarily as a source 
of health and comfort to his family, and as afford- 
ing light and healthful occupation to its younger 
members, and, secondarily, as a source of profit. 

Work to be Done in gardens already established.— 
Whatever of pruning has been omitted, should be 
completed on mild days.....The autumn has been 
so mild that we have not, up to the present time, 
Dec. 15, covered the strawberry beds; it is better 
to wait until the freezing of the soil indicates set- 
tled eold weather, as strawberries are perfectly 
hardy, and the covering is more to avert injury to 
the roots by frequent thawing and freezing, than 
to protect from the cold....Coarse manure may 
be applied around currants and gooseberries; the 
soluble portions will find their way into the soil, 
leaving the rest as a mulch in hot weather. 

—<>— 

Mitchen and Market Garden. 

In the introductory Notes, we have suggested 
that many farmers may cultivate with profit, sev- 
eral crops that are regarded as belonging to the 
garden rather than to the farm. Those who under- 
take to raise crops which they have not grown be- 
fore, should study the best methods, as followed by 
those who had profitable experience in such culture. 
“Gardening for Profit,’ by Peter Henderson ; 
“Money in the Garden,’? by P. T. Quinn, and 
‘Farm Gardening and Seed Growing,” by F. Brill, 
are all excellent works, each giving the ex- 
perience of its author; together they form a library 
of great value, and we do not see how one who pro- 
poses to make the most out of his land can well 
dispense with either. 

Care of Produce.—Up to the middle of December, 
the problem has been, not to protect our crops 
from the frost, but to keep them dormant. In such 
mild weather, the nights are appreciably cooler, 
and the root cellar should be left open at night and 
be closed during the day. Roots and celery in 
trenches, should have only sufficient covering to 
keep off the sun, and it would be better if this 
were done by means of boards raised sufficiently to 
allow the air to cireulate beneath them. 

Cold Frames present a similar difficulty, and every 
eare in the way of shading, must be given in such 
‘weather, to keep the plants dormant if possible. 

Manure-Making is one process favored by this 
mild weather, and while decomposition goes on 
rapidly, prevent overheating by turning and water- 
ing, if the interior be dry. 

The Flow and Spade, wherever the soil is not too 
wet, may be kept at work in mild weather, and thus 
facilitate the spring operations. 

Implements should be overhauled and put in 
order, and the stock replenished. Extra plow- 
points, cultivator teeth, and duplicates of parts 
likely to be broken, save many a half day’s work. 

Seeds.—Overhaul the stock ; if in doubt as to the 
vitality of any, there is time to test them by sow- 
ing in a pot or box of earth in a warm room. 

Sundry Matters.—Provide a supply of pea-brush 
and bean-poles....Make markers of various widths, 
and dibbles....A well-made wooden reel for the 
garden line, is better than the weak iron ones sold 
at the stores....Labels or marking stakes should 
be provided ; have these so large that they can not 
be hoed up without some trouble. 

anes 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Beyond caring for the walks, and preventing in- 
jury by heavy snows, but little can be done here ex- 
cept in planning for next season....Evergreens es- 
pecially are liable to injury ; if damp snow lodges in 
the top and freezes there, there is danger that the 
branches may be broken or twisted out of shape, 
causing deformity ; it should be shaken out when it 





first falls. Accumulationsof snow should be removed 
from the lower limbs for fear of similar accidents, 


—>—. 
Greenhouse and Window Plants 
should now be looking at their best, and new growth 
and bloom repay the care bestowed upon them. 
-....Chrysanthemums, as they pass out of flower, 
should have the tops cut back, and the pots put in 
a frame or the cellar....Bring bulbs and other 
plants that were potted for forcing, to the green- 
house or window, watering gradually at first, and 
giving it more freely as they increase their foliage 
.».. When the flowers of Hyacinths and other bulbs 
begin to fade, eut off the flower-stalk, and, if it is 
desired to keep the bulbs for planting out, let the 
leaves continue until they fade....Should very cold 
nights occur, draw the plants back from the win- 


dows ; if freezing is feared, cover with a sheet or | 


blanket properly supported above them... .Give all 
smooth-leaved plants an occasional sponging, one 
leaf at a time; those with rough leaves may 
have the dust removed by showering; covering the 
plants with a paper or muslin screen while sweep- 
ing is going on, will aid greatly in keeping them 
free of dust....When air can be admitted from 
outside without a direct cold current upon the 
plants, do so, if but for a few minutes....Insects 
will increase as the days lengthen; all the larger 
ones, like scale and mealy-bug, can be picked 
off, or scrubbed off with a brush and soap-suds. 
Frequent showers applied to the lower surface “of 
the leaves, as well as the upper, will check the red- 
spider; and tobacco, whether in the form of smoke, 
liquid or powder, will kill plant lice....Worms in 
pots do injury by making channels in the soil, and 
compacting the rest ; by turning out the ball, they 
may often be picked off; if this fails, water with 
perfectly clear lime-water, and then with rain water. 





Our Steel Plate Engraving, 
“The Farmer's Pride.” 


This magnificent work of art, painted by JERoME 
THompPson, the eminent landscape painter, and engraved 
by Marswatt, “The Master of the Art in America,” is 
receiving deservedly flattering encomiums from every 
quarter. Those whose orders have not been already filled, 
must bear with us a little, inasmuch as the immediate 
demand for the picture has exceeded our capacity for 
getting them off to subscribers. From this time forward, 
however, we expect to be able to send them as fast as 
called for,and we hope during the next few weeks to 
place this work in Two Hundred Thousand Homes. No 
Steel Plate Line Engraving of equal workmanship, size, 
and character, has ever before been supplied as a Presen- 
tation ‘Picture. It will indeed be a most acceptable and 
pleasing ornament,alike in the lowliest dwelling and most 
patatial mansion. In answer to inquirers, we have to say : 
the Engraving is supplied only to bona-fide subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist for 1879. The price to all 
others, pre-paid, is $5.00. For full particulars see page 35. 


~— \ 
A Premium for Every Subscriber. 

Except in some small places, where nearly everybody 
already takes this paper, there are very few of our read- 
ers who do not each know at least two others who would 
be profited by the perusal of such a paper, and who would 
take it if its merits were explained. The Table, on last 
page of Cover,names 20 desirable articles,one of which will 
be presented to any one sending his own and two other 
subscriptions at $1.50 each a year. It is very easy for a 
multitude of people to cach make up larger list and get 
amore costly Premium. The articles are described and 
illustrated in the November number. An Ilustrated 
Descriptive Sheet will be sent free to any one desiring it. 








Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members: 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 

















containing a great variety Items, inc’udin 
good Hints and Suggestions hich we throw into solic, 
type and condensed form, for want ef room elsewhere. 


WILL YOU JOIN The 20,000, who have 
obtained, eithout cost, one or more of the valuable 
Premium Articles, offered free to those who forward 
the names of some of their friends and neighbors as sub- 
scribers to this Journal? They are good articles, many 
of them very valuable, and This Month of Janu- 
ary is a good time to secure them. See last cover page, 
and if you have it not, send for the Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Premium List, A postal card, giving your address, 
and saying ‘‘ send premium list’ will bring one free. 





American Agriculturist MICROSCOPE 
Still Available.—We are giad to announce that we 
shall be able to supply this valuable little instrument to 
new subscribers, and to old ones who have not had it, 
up to December 31, 1878, for 40 cents at the office, or de- 
liver it anywhere in the United States or Territories for 
60 cents; and on and after January 1, 1879, and during 
the year 1879, for 50 cents at the Office, and for 70 cents 
delivered as above. This applies only to subscribers who 
have not had one. To all others the price will be the 
same as through dealers, viz.: $1.50 each, or $1.65 if de- 
livered free. The 3 lenses, alone, would cost more than 
this, in any other form. Over a hundred thousand of our 
readers have already enjoyed their use. 


As a source of information, we always ad- 
vise our readers to go through the advertising pages 
carefully. Thousands of inquiries come to us about im- 
plements, seeds, plants, animals, etc., which are directly 
answered in the business columns. Besides, seeing what 
others have, and how they describe their wares, is quite 
likely to suggest some new thought that will be useful. 





The Rapidly Increasing Circulation of 
the German Agriculturist affords us gratifying assurance, 
that its many improvements are being observed and ap- 
preciated. The splendid full-page engraving which now 
appears in every number, is richly worth the whole year’s 
subscription price. Every German cultivator and laborer 
on the farm, or in the garden, should have the paper; 
while its varied houschold departments make the journal 
invaluable to every German home, either in the Old 
World or ihe New. 

Be Early.—This month is none too early to 
begin to lay out plans, to study up implements, the best 
varieties of seeds to plant or sow, and where to find them. 
It is a good time to send to dealers for their catalogues 
and circulars, find what is in market, and the prices, and 
make camparisons. Dealers are glad to supply informa- 
tion, and a penny postal card will bring what is de- 
sired. As soon as decided, it is well to get orders into 
the hands of dealers early, even for the plows and mow- 
ers, etc.. wanted next summer. They will have time to 
prepare and meet such orders well and be without excuse 
for delay. Our business columns have the cards of many 
trustworthy manufacturers and dealers. In writing to 
them for circulars, or catalogues, it is well toinform them 
that you are members of the Agriculturist family ; they 
will thus know what you expect of them, and what we ex- 
pect of them, in the way of fair dealicg and promptness. 





Bound Copies of volume 37, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
if sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes, 2d cover page, 

Send us Sketches for Engravings.—We in- 
vite every reader who has made, or uses, or sees others 
use, any new device or contrivance, from the smallest 
item upward, which will help others in any way, to send 
an account of it for the American Agriculturist, describ- 
ing it plainly, and giving some outlines and markings 
that will enable us to construct a clear engraving. No 
one need hesitate on account of the rudeness of draw- 
ings or sketches. We keep a corps of artists and en- 
gravers who know how, and whose business it is, to put 
such things into proper form. Some most valuable hints 
have come in this way from farmers who never put a 
sketch of any kind on paper before. Don't omit the In- 
door matters. The Housekeeper’s work needs all the aid 
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it can get. We mean that in the future, even more than 
in the past, these engravings shall be a distinguishing 
and most valuable feature of this journal, making ft su- 
perior to any other. For some time past from’50 to 70 
such engravings have appeared in each number, inclnd- 
ing the five new pictures on every first cover page ; and 
we shall be quite glad to increase the illustrations, as 
the supply of new topics farnishes materials. These en- 
gravings bring an object, an implement, a contrivance, & 
mode of work, right to the eye and understanding, far 
more clearly than any amount of words could do. 








66 Will it Pay to Keep a Cow, in Village or 
City?’ asks a reader of the American Agriculturist, who 
is a professional man, living in a village. He “‘has a 
stable, can get pasturage during six summer months at 
87%, cents a week ; a boy will drive the cow to and from 
pasture, and milk her night and morning, and feed and 
milk her in winter for one-sixth of her milk. Hay costs 
$12 a ton; bran, 1 cents per Ib. I can buy milk at 4 
cents per quart, or sell any surplus to neighbors at the 
same price.”—A fair cow ought to average 10 quarts a 
day, 270 days in a year, or 2,700 quarts. Deducting one- 
sixth, or, say, 500 quarts, for the boy, leaves 2,200 quarts, 
at 4 cents, equal to $88. Six months’ pasturage, $10; 
about 3 tons of hay, $36; 1,000 Ibs. bran, or 6 Ibs. a day 
for six months, $18. Total cost, $58. Profit, $30. The 
value of the calf, and especially of the manure, should be 
worth much more than the risk and any depreciation in 
valne. At these figures of cost, the cow would pay $8 
profit, reckoning the milk at only 3 cents per quart. The 
best profit would come thus: Buy in spring a fresh milch- 
cow, a fair milker of common breed ; keep her from 
breeding ; milk her 6 to 8 months, or until she ceases to 
give 7 quarts or more a day; then dry her quickly, feed- 
ing afew bushels of corn meal, until she gets in good con- 
dition for beef, and sell her to the butcher. Farrow cows 
thus treated, take on flesh very rapidly, and make very 
good beef, if only 6 to 8 years old. They-will sell for 
nearly as much for beef as they cost in spring, and the win- 
ter’s keep, and loss of three months’ time is saved. We 
much prefer a farrow cow’s milk, especially for younger 
children. A fresh, good milch cow, bought in autumn, 
will yield fairly during winter, and though farrow will 
keep up milk on summer pasture, and can be beefed in 
autumn, or when she fails in profitable milk-flow. We 
shonld keep our own farrow cow, even if compelled to 
reside ina city, hire a stable, and feed hay, meal, and bran. 





The Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
will hold its sixth Annual Convention at Kenosha, Jan. 
22-28, Kenosha isin one of the oldest and best devel- 
oped dairy regions of the North-west. The meetings of 
this Association have been of much value to the dairymen. 
Hon. D. W. Curtis, Ft, Atkinson, Wis., is the Secretary. 





The Iowa Fine Stock Breeders? Asso= 
elation will hold its Annual meeting at Desmoines, 
Jan, 8-10. Thisisalso the date and place forthe Annual 
meeting of the State Agricnitural Society. F. B. Stacy, 
Stacyville, Iowa, is Secretary of the Breeders’ Association, 





Tennessee Farm Gate. —“W. O. Wiggins,” 
Cleveland, Tenn., sends a sketch of a farm-gate in quite 
common use in that section. ‘It is cheap, durable, and 





80 easily made that the slightest knowledge of the nse of 
tools is all that is required to doa good job. The posts 
A, A, are generally of chestnut and from 8 to 12 inches in 
diameter, and are better round than square. Bis a piece 
of timber, with its upper surface flattened, 4 to 6 inches 
wide, and level with the surface of the ground; it ismade 
to fit tightly between the posts and tends to keep the 
hinge-post from leaning under the weight of the gate. 
The lower end of the hinge-post is secured in place by 
cobble-stones and earth well packed. The upright, F, is 
made long and hasa journal on each end, the upper one, 
D, passing throngh a hole made in the plank €. The lower 
Journal Z, fits into a hole in the timber B, completing the 





hinge. The piece of plank C, is pinned or spiked on top 
of the hinge-post. The latch G, is an ordinary sliding- 
bar fitting in a mortise made for it in the post. Make the 
journai-post of 3 x 3 oak or pine, the latch-post of 2 x 3 
pine, the horizontal bars of 1 x8 ash or pine, except lower 
one, which should be a 1 x § inch board, and the diagonal 
piece 1 x 8. Make the gate no higher than 5% feet, and 
thus avoid useless weight. It is the fault of many gates 
that they can not hold their own weight, and are con- 
stantly coming apart and making trouble. This gate will 
swing either way if the ground is level. There are no 
iron hinges to be breaking or coming off. Tliere is no 
money outlay except for a few nails or bolts,” [Line the 
hole in which the upper journal turns, and cover the 
bearings of the lower journal with leather, and there will 
be little friction if they are kept well oiled.—Eps.] 





Lines for Driving three Horses Abreast. 
—In reply to an enquiry of “G. B. §8.,”’ we illustrate a 
method of arranging lines for driving three horses 








abreast. There are but two lines, each one haying two 
leaders, which buckle to the bits upon each side. The 
long leaders cross the ring in the saddle upon the middle 
horse’s back ; the short ones cross ina ring, here shown, 
which may be fastened to one of the short leaders. 





How to Know a Steel-Plate Engraving. 
—A Subscriber’ writes: “I wish you would tell me 
how to know a real steel-plate engraving when I see it. 
I have a picture received as such, but one of my neigh- 
bors says it is only a ‘ 4tograpi,’ while another says it is 
a ‘p .’ You can generally tell a steel- 
plate engraving by the fact that the color or ink is upon 
raised lines and points, as seen around the edges. In 
ordinary engravings the printing ink is pressed inéo the 
paper from raised surfaces. In steel-plate printing, the 
lines and points are cut info the plate with a burin or 
sharp hard tool. An ink-roller is ran over the surface, 
which fills up all the lines and indentations made. The 
whole surface is then wiped and rubbed clean and 
polished bright. The plate paperis then laid on and 
pressed so powerfully that it goes down into the lines 
and picks out the ink or colors left below the surface 
when wiping it. This process of inking and cleaning 
has to be gone through with carefally for each impres- 
sion taken, and a man has towork hard to print more 
than fifty or sixty sheets a day from a large plate. 





The Beautiful Steel-Plate ENGRAVING, 
now going out to our readers, will undoubtedly be highly 
esteemed by all who are good judges of genuine engrav- 
ings of this kind. The leading figure in the foreground 
and her surroundings, the other figures more remote, the 
trees, the several buildings, almost obscured by foliage 
and by distance, the clouds, the play of light and shade, 
all make up a charming view. It is interesting to think, 
when looking at such a picture, that the many thousands 
of lines and points of color which make up the ground- 
work, the light and shade, indeed the whole surface, 
were each patiently cut into the plate of sie, by an 
artist’s hand guided by an artist’s eye; that a false stroke 
of the fine-pointed tool over the whole plate would have 
produced a blemish ; that cutting a little too deep here, or 
too shallow there, would have spoiled the light or shade. 
This dine engraving will mellow and improve by age, and 
will grow upon one the longer he séudies it, and will be 
quite as attractive in after years, as now, We enjoy 
knowing that it will be an ornament, and give pleasure, 
in many tens of thousands of homes, all over the land. 
If this journal were worth nothing in itself, we feel quite 
sure that the Engraving would alone be worth mach more 
than the small sum paid for both of them and their deliv- 
ery. But we mean to make the papera source of pleasure, 
instruction and profit.—May we not ask our readers to 
exhibit both the paper and the picture to their friends 
and neighbors, and invite them to avail themselves of 
both of them? This Engraving ought to adorn every 
dwelling, and the American Agriculturist sHaLt be made , 
worthy of the perusal of every one. 

Live Stock Going to Europe Successfully. 
—An important item of news came from London by tele- 
graph, Dec. 5. The steamer Brazilian, leaving Boston 
Nov. 11, on Dee. 4 landed at Birkenhead, opposite Liver- 
pool, 253 head of live cattle, including 40 prize animals, 
each weighing more than 2,000 Ibe., several cows in calf, 
and 1,100 live sheep. Though at a period when high 
winds prevail on the ocean, not a single animal was lost 








rope in supplying live and dead meats. . This is another 
most encouraging outlook for American farmers, One 
important lesson is, that we should make every effort to 
‘grade up our cattle by the @iffusion of superior male 
stock. Shorthorn bulls ought to be ia great demand acw. 


California Raisins.—The crop of 1878 is the 
largest ever produced in the State, the estimates of the 
California papers ranging from 70,000 to 100,000 boxes: 





Becoming a Veterinary Surgeon.—" Mem- 
phian,”’ of Memphis, Tenn., asks if he can become a 
veterinarian by studying books on the subject, ashe is 
not able to attend the college in New York, and wishes 
us to advise him as to the proper books.—Our reply to 
this is a most positive No! If our young man begun to 
read by himself, he would at once take up diseases and 
their cures, which should be the very last. The first 
study should be the anatomy and physiology of domestic 
animals, and these can not be properly learned, unless 
he can dissect them, which is not practicable, except at a 
veterinary college, under proper instructors. He shuuld 
fully understand the action of every part in health, in or- 
der to know when it is diseased; then he should study 
the various forms of disease, and as much of veterinary 
practice is surgical, he should see and assist in the vari- 
ous operations, which can only be done ata veterinary 
hospital. We would by all means encourage our young 
friend, if inclined towards it, to study veterinary medi- 
cine, and to make every sacrifice to this end, but we 
would most earnestly dissuade him from the attempt to 
become a self-instructed veterinarian, and thus add, how- 
ever unintentionally, to the number of half-qualified 
or not at all qualified empirics who all over the country 
bring the veterinary profession into contempt. 

Pampas Grass Plumes.—The Pampas-grass 
(Gynerium argenteum) has magnificent soft silky plumes 
nearly two feet long, that are much prized for parlor 
decoration. This grass succeeds in California far better 
than it does in any Atlantic State, and its plumes are 
much finer than those produced elsewhere. According 
to a Santa Barbara paper, Mr. Joseph Sexton of that 
place has this year forwarded 40,000 plumes to San Fran- 
cisco, mostly to be sent from there to eastern cities, 

Smoking Clover Seed.—The uncertainty of law 
is illustrated in a recent trial in England under the Adul- 
teration of Seeds Act. The law defines “‘ to dye seeds,” as 
meaning “ give to seeds by ary process of coloring, dye- 
ing, sulphur smoking, or other artificial means, the ap- 

pearance of seeds of another kind.” As the accused only 
dyed over old clover seeds, to make them look like new 
clover seeds, and not like seeds of “another kind; he 
escaped all penalties, though the judges did properly give 
him a piece of their mind, and expressed eincere regret 
that, as “law was law," they could not detain him. - 


To Prevent a Door 


A simple ar- 





Hllinois Agricultural Institute.—The Illi- 
nois Industrial University, at Champaign, will hold an 
Agricultural Institute January 27-81. In some respects 
this Institute will be unlike others of the same name, as 
the leading feature will be courses of lectures on practical 
agricultural topics, and on the sciences directly relating 
to agriculture, by members of the faculty. There will 
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also be addresses and general discussions by rs in 
attendance, It is announced that the chief object of the 
Institute is to-give young farmers who cannot regularly 
attend the University sessions, an opportunity to get a 
fair idea of some of the most important principles of agri- 
cultural science and practice. 





The Population of the World, according to 
the latest German estimates we have seen, is 1,340,145,- 
000; of whom 413,000,000 are reckoned as. Christians (in- 
cluding the Protestant, Catholic, and Greek Churches); 
Israelites, 7,000,000; Mahomedans, 120,000,000, and the 
rest numbering over 700,000,000, are reckoned as heathens. 


Labor in a Vegetable Garden.—“ J. B.,” 
Normal, Ill., wrote to inquire how much vegetable garden 
one man and four boys from 8 to 10 years old, with all 
appliances furnished, could tend. This being a matter 
with which our contributor, Mr. Peter Henderson, is per- 
fectly familiar, the letter was referred to him, and he 
writes: *‘ Much would depend on the kind of crop grown 
and on the condition of the soil. In our Jersey market 
gardens, where we have a rich sandy loam, and grow 
crops so close that all are worked by hand-weeding, the 
average Jabor employed is one man per acre. This in- 
clades preparing ground, manuring, planting, and work- 
ing the crop up to maturity, as well as the washing, ty- 
ing, and preparing of the vegetables for market. This,.of 
course, is for the double crops, such as: first cabbage, let- 
tuce, beets, onions, etc., in spring, followed up by celery, 
herbs, beets, etc., as the second crop. If the condition of 
things where J. B. resides, is the same as here, one man 
and four boys from 8 to 10 would not cultivate well more 
than an acre and a half in vegetables, for the four boys 
would not be likely to do the work of more than the half 
day’s work of a man, after deducting attendance at school. 





Small Printing-Presses, when introduced sev- 
eral years ago, met a general want, especially among those 
tradesmen, such as seedsmen and druggists, who use a 
great variety of labels, and with country store-keepers at 
a distance from printing offices, who could stamp their 
bags and wrappers. These soon started an active com- 
petition in the mannfactare of presses, reducing the price 
it is true, but reducing the quality a great deal more, un- 
til some of those offered in flan.ing advertisements are 
worth little more than their value as old iron. In an 
article like a printing-press, with many moving parts, 
which must work with ease and accuracy, there is a point 
beyond which cheapness can only be attained at an ex- 
pense of quality. Among the really good small presses, 
is the “ Model Press,” advertised elsewhere by J. W. 
Daughaday ; these have been carefully examined and 
they appear to fully sustain the claims of the makers, A 
good small press is an excellent thing for a boy of me- 
chanical tastes ; we know of several intances where boys 
make a clever sum by printing handbills for store-keep- 
ers and others, in places were there is no printing office. 





A Mandy Drying Rack.—aAn ingenious im- 
provement on the ordinary styles of drying horses.in use 
at the back door 
of eyery thrifty 
“\ farm-house, is re- 
presented: in the 
engraving, Itcon- 
sists simply in a 
light buggy wheel 
that has served its 
time iv its first 
field of usefulness, 
oi mounted on a low 
post. “The upper 
end of the post is 
made to receive 
the hub like the 
At the door where we saw the one 







axle of the wheel. 
from which this sketch was made, were two of these 
wheel-diriers—if we may coin a word—one for cloths and 
the other for dairy utensils. As the maid stands with her 
pile of pans or handful of cloths, she places them on the 


wheel one by one, revolving it to suit her motions. It is 
a conveniert and efficient contrivance, and very easily 
provided, as any one can get it up without expense. 





The Farmer’s Friend .—At the trials of Grain- 
Drills at the Paris Exposition, in which there were ‘over 
20 drills entered, including American and European, 
** The Farmer’s Friend” carried off the highest honors in 
the gold and silver medals. The first prize, a gold medal, 
was given by the jurors on a ficld trial, 50 miles from 
Paris. One part of this field trial was the removal of the 
“ hoes,” and tying sacks to the delivery tubes; then dfiv- 
ing over a road for about a mile, weighing the grain sep- 
arately from each tube, and driving back over the same 
distance avd weighing again. The resnit was a variance 
of only an ounce and a half. This triumph of the 
“Farmer's Friend Grain-Drill” in France, will please 
those who have proved its excellence by actual use here, 





Cheap intaminn, - Stake of eae water is of: 


prime importance everywhere. There can be no better 
water than that naturally distilled, falling as rain or snow. 
On the average, at least 300 barrels of it fall upon every 
building 20 feet square, annually—in some places more, 
in others less. To catch this from every roof and keep it 
for use as wanted, is not difficult if one has cisterns 
enough. Cheap cisterns are easily made wherever there 
is solid ground within 2, 3, 4, oreven 5 feet of the surface. 
Remove the lighter surface earth (Z),down to that which is 
compact (C.) Dig as many egg-shaped cisterns as are 
required, 6 to 9 feet in diameter at the top, and 6 to 10 
feetdeep. Put upon the sides and bottom an inch thick, 
or so, coating of mortar made of clear sand and any good 
hydraulic cement, often called “‘ water-lime.” At the top 
of the solid earth, cover with any durable timber, heavy 
plank, or even poles or rails laid across with the ends ex- 
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tending 12 to 18 inches upon the sofid ground. Leave a 


man-hole () for entering, and for inserting pump-pipe 
(P), or for drawing water with buckets. The entrance of 
water is throngh the pipe (Z). Spread cement over the 
wood covering, Fill in the earth (Z), raising it above the 
level to shed off water. To apply the plaster (W), first 
coat the eartn with a ¢hén layer of equal parts of sand and 
cement, mixed soft and apply as soon as mixed, begin- 
ning at tite-bottom. Next apply an inch or more of mor- 
tar made of 1 part cement and 3 of sand. If the soil be 
not very firm, or if itis springy, let this coat be 144 to 2 
inches thick, Finish with a thin coat of equal parts of 


‘ good sand and cement, and “ white-wash ” with a brush 


witha thickish mixture of cement and water with no sand. 
Put a flat stone (S) at the bottom for entering water to 
fall upon, to prevent wearing the cement. We have earth- 
wall cisterns like the above,covered with locust poles,that 
have doné good service for over 20 years, with no signs of 
failure yet, and we know of many others like them. 





What Must a Farm Doto Support Itself? 
asks a subscriber, adding that *‘he has disputed all sum- 
mer with another, on that subject.” —If onr correspondent 
were a farmer, he would not ask that question of. us, but 
would stop disputing with his neighbor, and show by 
his work what one farm could do to support itself. It is 
not by talk, but by work, that such disputes are settled. 
There is but one answer, viz.: A farm to support iteelf, 
must have its receipts at least balance its expenditare, 
and that without deterioration of the soil, or allowing 
the buildings and machinery to: get out of repair. 





Standard of Excellence for Sheep.—“L.,” 
Columbia Co., N. Y. There are no settled or published 
standards of excellence for sheep: ‘The points which con- 
stitute an acceptable standard are all given ‘in ** Stewart's 
Shepherd’s Mannal,” of which a new edition has been 
recently published by the Orange Judd Co. 

To Free Calves from Lice. —“G. B. B.,” 
Long Island, N. ¥. When calves are infested with lice, 
it is difficnit to rid them of the vermin. Beside the neck, 
the brisket, flanks, and under the thighs are favorite 
places for ltce. The calves should be well carded all over 
with a card dipped in kerosene oil, and well shaken ; 
then thoroughly brush every part of the body, especially 
where'thé vermin harbor. Give a tea-spoonful of sulphur 
daily in the feed, and the skin in harboring places well 
smeared with a mixture of raw linseed oil and sulphur. 





A Spring Show of Milking Stock is in 
contemplation, and it is proposed to hold it at the 
American Institute, New York. The exhibition is to be 
something: after the manner of those held in Great 
Britain, at Birmingham,Glasgow, London, and Tavistock. 
Dairymen who have had experience. at those shows say 
that New York is as good a location as any of those 
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mentioned, as the City is easily reached by rail and 
water from all sections of this country and Canada. 
Such an exhibition ought to.call out a numerous attend. 
ance, thongh the long distances—obstacles which Eng- 
lish and Scotch farmers do not have to contend with— 
may prevent it. That the dairy regions of the East at 
least might gain much from such an exhibition is shown 
by the success of the exclusive cattle shows of the West, 





Various Matters.—There are numerous schemes, 
which hardly belong in our Humbug columns, yet from 
the inquiries made by our readers, need a word of notice, 
For example, in a neighboring city there is advertised 

A Piano for $5.—Though satisfied ourselves about 
the matter, yet in behalf of our readers, we requested a 
friend in the city where it ig sold, to step in and examine 
it. His reportis just such as we could have made without 
seeing the instrument, The price of the piano is ¢5— 
and it is probably worth somewhere about that sum, If 
any suppose that a piano-maker will sell his goods for 
much less than it costs to make them, or that a piano 
worth $300, $100, $50, or even $20, is to be sold for $5, 
they have very little knowledge of business. ..Here is a 
Philadelphia concern that offers 

‘* Wammoth Rye, or Diamond Wheat.» 
—This is calculated to confuse. The grain is either 
a rye or it is not; it is cither a wheat, or it is 
not. It can not be both rye and wheat, nor can it 
be a rye or a wheat. Those who offer it for sale 
should be able to say what it is and offer it under its own 
name. We have already described, figured, and given 
the history of this grain in March last, and have shown 
that it is a grain that has long been known in Europe as 
the Polish Wheat, Zvéticum Polonicum, and there is no 
possible excuse for these Philadelphia people to adver- 
tise it as ** Mammoth Rye, or Diamond Wheat,” unless 
they wish to “ darken counsel.” The grain has a varied 
reputation abroad, and we have reason to suppose that it 
is one much influenced by soil and climate. But we do 
not now discuss its valne, It has cost us no little trouble 
and research to find out what the grain really is, and we 
have a right to insist that Messrs. Haines & Co. shall put 
it forth under its real name. Gentlemen, if yon know 
anything about grains and seeds, you know that it can 
not possibly be both wheat and rye....A correspondent 
in Stark Co., Ill., sends us a sample of 

Doct. Hs. **Hog Cure, asks onr opinion, 
and ‘if not too much trouble, to analyze it.” We can’t 
give an opinion,as it is asecret compound. The directions 
tell how to mix it ‘* for hogs *’ and for “ pigs *—and it ap- 
pears to be assumed, that whatever may be the matter with 
hog or pig, he is to be dosed with this same stuff “ until 
relieved.’ It comes under the head of quack medicines. 

As to Analyses, we put our chemical apparatus 
away several years ago, not having the time to make 
simple examinations, much less analyses. An analysis 
would-cost gll the way from $10 to.$50, if not more.. If 
a vegetable compound, an analysis would be useless. 





Scratches in a Horse.—“C. F.,” Washington, 
D. C. -This disease is not permanently cured by outward 
applications, as it is the effect of a disorder of the blood. 
Give half an. ounce of hyposulphite of soda, daily, for a 
week or two, and wash the leg with one dram of carbolic 
acid ina quart of water. The diseased skin should be 
dressed twice a day with this, and be kept perfectly clean. 





A Durable Fence.--The objection to the com- 
mon board fence, as usually made, is 
that the ends of the boards are exposed 
to the wet, without chance to dry 
quickly, and soon rot—the more so 
when a lap-strip is nailed over them. 
To avoid this; the posts-may be cut 
away, to fit the ends of the boards 
tightly; the Jap-strip then covers the 
joints secucely,and prevents the en- 
trance of water. (See engraving.) If 
the ends of the boards and the mortises 
are painted, their. durability is much 
increased. Many fences go to destruc- 
tion simply from lack of proper care 
in. their construction. If we must 
build fences, let us construct them so 
that they will not go to waste, be- 
cause & little extra labor.and cost at the outset happens 
to be necessary to insure their comparative permanence. 

Cattle Exportation.—Since writing the article 
on page 20, we learn that the British Government has 
exempted American and Canadian cattle from the pro- 
visions of the bill mentioned in the article above referred 
to, if accompanied by government health certificates ; 
otherwise they will be slaughtered at the landing. Here 
is a chance for the friends of veterinary medicine to doa 
great favor to the profession, by inducing the Government 
to appoint veterinary inspectors to have charge of this 
certificate business. It is important that the inspection 
be put-in. the hands of. veterinarians, or there will be 
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no surety ot only healthy animals being shipped. A few..] 
diseased animals shipped will endanger the interests of 
tthe export trade and reflect alike on shippers and breeders. 





Horse-Shoe Nails Abroad.—An observing 
‘traveller finds much to ititerest him in the minor econo- 
smies of a strange people, and in noticing how different- 
Jy they do things from the methods he has been accus- 
tomed to at home, A friend has presented us with a 
couple of horse-shoe nails, made in Greece, of the kinds 
in general use in that country; they are made by hand, 
cand while of the rudest shape, are from the very best 
‘Sweedish iron. They were sent to this country to ascer- 





‘tain if some of our nail-making machines could be 
adapted to turn out a similar product. The left-hand 
and middle engraving show these Grecian nails, while 
‘that at the right-hand represents a nail which the writer 
brought home many years ago from Mexico, and which, 
untii the Grecian product came to hand, he supposed 
was as rude as it was possible for a nail to be. In the 
Mexican shoe there is a square hole with sides beveled, 
into which the lower part of the head of the nail fits 
‘snugly, and a horse shod in their manner is protected 
.against slipping on the smooth rocks which in many por- 
tions of that country he is often obliged to travel upon. 





Nameless Letters.—‘G. W. W.,” writes from 
Washington, D. C., as follows: ‘‘ Knowing that you re- 
ceive many important, letters without name of town, 
county, or State, or without signature of the writer, I 
send statement of this kind of blunders by postmasters, 
compiled from books of the Post-Office Department. For 
fiscal year ending June 30,1878,the number of postmaster’s 
requisitions for postage stamps, etc., returned for signa- 
ture, 2,704. The number returned for correction, or not 
stating what was wanted, 1,532. Number of headless re- 
guisitions returned (, ¢.), requisitions without name of 
office, county, or State, 276. The labor of finding where 
the headless requisitions originated, and returning to the 
postmaster signing the same, can not be calculated ; but 
more time was spent in finding where one of the careless 
spostmasters lived, than would properly fill all requisitions 
of this class. This information is given to show the large 
number of people who do not write their office, county, or 
State, at top of letters; or, if headed properly, fail to sign 
their name.’’—Similar letters await identification here. 

The Best Feed-Cutter.—Several letters from va. 
rious sections of the country asking us to name tlie “ best 
feed-cutter,” and the “ best root-cutter.”’ The true and 
shortest answer would be—There is no best. In the ad- 
‘vertising columns of this journal are found mentioned 
various styles of feed and root-cutters and other imple- 
‘ments, each of which is good. Some one may excel in 
‘speed, another in quality of work done, another in ease of 
running, ete., but on the whole, they are about equal to 
each other. We aim to admit advertisements of only 
those implements which will give satisfaétion to 
purchasers, and we believe that readers may-order-of any 
advertiser in these columns, and in the great majority of 
‘cases, they will be fully satisfied with the result. 

The Dinner Year Book, by Marion Harland, 
is just issued by Charles Scribner's Sons, The author's 
earlier ‘Common Sense in the Household,” was so true 
to its title, that we are favorably disposed, at the outset, 
towards any book she may present us with. The present 
is a somewhat more ambitious Work than the former, and 
takes her more into the refinements of, providing: and 
ecokery, Her plan-is, to give a series of bills of fare for 
seven days of font weeks: in each: month, leaving the 
‘housekeeper who follows the work literally, to-her own 
resources for the odd days not proviged for, which will 
probably Ivad to “* picked-up dinners.” It is impossible 
to know the real value of.a work like this, unless one fol- 
lows its teachings for some time, and we can only say 
that we are most favorably impressed with what we have 





‘seen of it, and have no doubt that it will sustain the 


author’s well-deserved reputation in this uséfal depart- : 


ment of literature. ‘Common Sense” is not lost sight 
of, even if the work is illustrated by colored plates of the 
showy dishes. ‘The Orangé Judd Co. have arranged to send 
it from this office, post-paid,at the publisher's price, $2.25. 

Beware of Bee-Wares.—We have had inguir- 
ies about, and complaints of, one “Mrs. Cotton,” of 
Maine, who advertises that If ‘bées are managed on her 
plan, they will “ pay,a profit of Fifty, Dollars” on every 
hive. While we were making.inguirics about ‘ Queen 
Cotton,” the “ Gleanings in Bee Culture,” a useful jour- 
nal, edited by A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio, for Noy., came 
to hand. The gleanings are grouped under headings, and 
under ‘“‘Humbugs and Swindles pertaining to Bee Cul- 
ture,” the “ Queen” has a prominent place—indeed, she 
well nigh monopolizes this department. “ Fifty Dollars ’” 
a hive is a rather handsome return—but then it can only 
be had by following her ‘‘ New Principles in Bee-Keep- 
ing.’ We don’t like to say that Mrs. C. is a humbug, for 
it isn’t a pleasant thing to say about any,;woman, and a re- 
cent letter relieves us, for one has come to hand from a 
prominent citizen in the very town where Mrs. Cotton 
spins her yarn, stating that it is M7. Cotton, after all, who 
is using his wife’s name, ‘‘ because he thinks it better 
than to use hisown.” From all we can learn, these Maine 
bee-ists are not the best kind of people to **Cotton-to.” 





Spain’s Barrel Churns.—Churns are not quite 
so. numerous as washing machines, but there are so 
many of them as to admit of division into several classes. 
Probably next as to numbers, after the upright dasher 
churns, come the barrel churns, in which a barrel-shaped 
receptacle holds the cream which is acted upon by revoly- 
ing dashers, Among churns of this style, Spain’s, adver- 
tised elsewhere by Clement & Dunbar, takes a deservedly 
high rank, as the closest attention is paid to every detail ; 
the material of the churn is selected white cedar, put to- 
gether with galvanized hoops. The dasher, of peculiar 
construction, can be easily removed aud the whole can be 
thoroughly cleaned. Thechurn is supported on a con- 
venient stand. Many premiums awarded to this churn 
show the-esteem in which it is held by good judges. 


Management of Swine.—‘C.,” Republic Co., 
Kansas. The good management of a large herd of swine 
—100, for instance—requires that, to prevent sickness by 
contagion, they should be ‘kept from running water that 
might be infected from above, and from contact other- 
wise with infected herds ; to facilitate fattening they 

»should be kept in pens, with warm, dry sleeping places; 
to preserve health they should have fresh pure water 
from wells; to prevent piling up and smothering they 
should not be herded in large numbers, and for the most 
profitable breeding the old sows should be kept over, as 
they are more prolific and better, mothers than young 
sows. Itis a fact that the vast destruction of swine by 
disease in the West could be prevented almost wholly by 
observing proper sanitary rules, The fatal ‘‘hog cholera,” 
so called, is comparatively unknown in the Eastern 
States, even in the herds numbering several hundreds, 





Light in the Stable.—It is a dangerous matter 
at best to have.a light: in the stable at night, and any 
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contrivance to lessen the risk of fire is welcome to the 
thoughtful farmer. ‘The engraving represents a simple 
arrangement that has been in use for many years, with- 
out accident, in the stable where this sketch was made. 
A wire is stretched behind the horse-stalls from post to 
post, clear of the walls, and ‘out of reach’ of the heads of 











horses of men. The hintern is hung toa hook suspend-> 
ed from this wire; on Which itinay be"moved along to ° 
light up anny etall as desired! “When'the proprietor goes 
away of an evening With’a ‘horse, he does tiot re the. 
men to await his return, but before tetiring ‘to bed, they 

hang a lantern with the light turned low, on ‘this wire, 

Then when he comes: toput up his horse, the stable is 

ready lighted for him, all is safe’and convenient; and the © 
men’s tempers are kept unruffied, by having their even- 
ings to themselves and going to bed when they please. © 


An Italian Fence.—The engraving represents a 
style of fence appropriate to the garden or street: front, 
which is very neat and even quite artistic. The sketch was 





given us by Mrs. * L. H. V.,"" of New York, who, we be- 
lieve, saw the fence in some fur away Italian town, though 
a similar style is not uncommon in parts of this country, 
The foundation of the fence may be the ordinary post- 
and-rail frame-work.. In each opening between the slats 
is inserted a secondary slat, quite filling the space from. 
side to side, and extending about a foot below tke rail, 
and half the distance from the rail to the top of the slat 
above. A “band” lengthwise of the slats epposite the 
upper rail, and a base-board complete the fence. It costs 
but little if. any more to make a fenee—where a fence 
must be bnilt—that will be an ornament to the grounds, 
and always pleasing in its effect. both upon the owner 
and the passer-by, than an ill-shapen affair, that pleases. no 
one and is likely to be torn down at anytime to give 
place to something that will be more attractive. 


Basket Items continued on page: 33. 





International Dairy Fair. 
r —_-— : 

The “ International Dairy Fair” held in‘ New York the 
first week in December, was a success as an exhibition 
of dairy products and financially; in dairy apparatus 
and machinery and dairy stock, it was only fair. We 
might offer sundry criticisms, and report some dissen- 
tions, some charges of under-hand operations, and fa- 
voritism in the awarding of the prizes, etc. - But this be- 
ing the first attempt at an exhibition of this kitid on a 
large scale, in the East, we are disposed to pass by de- 
fects, trusting that they will be ovéréome*at the next 
show. Taken as.a whole, it was a grand display, & novel 
one to many citizens, more of whom ought to have seen 
it, for their own gratification and instruction.” Doubtless 
the attendance would have been much larger both ‘from 
city and country, if the managers had tiad more previous 
experience with printer's inkK—and advertised more free- 
ly, instead of leaving the people to léarn of what was to 
be seen by the generosity of the Daily press, All this 
will be improved another year we trust. ‘Those ehiefly 
in charge of the organization and management did véry 
well. Dairymen would have have been pleased if more 
of their own number had had a share in the manage- 
ment. A good show of butter and chéese was assured, 
by the dealers offering to sell at good prices all that was 
bronght to the exhibition. Of the visitors the larger 
number were city, people attracted by curiosity ; and 
many of them here gained their first knowledge of how 
their butter and cheese is manufactured. As this exhibi- 
tion was the outgrowth of several Western Dairy-Fairs, 
the preponderance of Western butter and cheese was not 
surprising. Very few of the celebrated’ fancy-butter 
dairymen’ took part in the exhibition, perhaps thinking 
that the advertising would do them no good, though they 
might have béen generous enongh to show other people 
something of their methods and products. It is hoped 
that this exhibition will lead to a still better one, and a 
larger attendance of farmers and dairymen next year. 

The ‘* miscellaneous * list of exhibits comprised gencr- 
al farm implements, fertilizers, and notions, that prop- 
erly have no place ina “dairy fair,” but they helped to 
oveupy'the surplus room ana@ atuse the rural people. 

‘The Fair was hardly ‘ International,’ as the ‘*foreign”” 
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cheese was mostly of American make, except a very in- 
teresting collection contributed by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. 
Thurber, of New York, and a few samples sent over by a 
London dealer; we observed no foreign dairy implements. 

The arrangement of the exhibits was excellent. A 
great pyramid of cheese stood on each side of the hall; 
one of them forming a portion of the exhibit of H. K. & 
F. B. Tharber is illustrated on our first page. Samples 
of hermetically sealed butter, of which the U. 8. Army 
last year bought 20,000 packages, were also exhibited by 
this firm. The other pyramid contained ten tons of 
Western and Vermont cheese, that from Vermont taking 
the first prize over all American brands. Two cheese 
factories and creameries were in full operation, illustrat- 
ing all the processes, Jones, Faulkner & Co., of Utica, 
N. Y., farnished the machinery for one of these, and 
made an attractive exhibit. Messrs. Whitman & Bur- 
rell, Little Falls, N. Y., illustrated in an interesting 
manner their “skim milk process” of making butter 
and cheese, going through the various processes as at a 
regular factory. The milk was weighed, run into the 
setting tank, heated up to 140 degrees, then rapidly 
cooled off. When the cream separated, the milk was 
drawn off from under it and run into the cheese vat. 
The cream was churned in a Blanchard factory churn, 
and the buttermilk mixed with the skim-milk, and both 
then made into cheese. Putting in the rennet and color- 
ing matter, cutting the curd, and all the processes on to 
the gang press, in which a dozen or more cheese are 
pressed at a time, were watched by an interested crowd. 
This firm exhibited every article they manufacture or 
deal in. The “Economizer” engine which run the 
factory machinery is worthily gaining in popularity. 
Asan example of the enormous extent of the cheese 
manufacture in this country, Messrs. Whitman & Burrell 
sold in 1878 about 500,000 rennets, each of which is 
sufficient for 350 to 400 Ibs. of cheese. 

City people unfamiliar with the way in which those 
necessary articles, butter and cheese, are made, watched 
with interest the pr of facture, and will but- 
ter their bread and eat their cheese with more than a 
gustatory interest hereafter, and we hope will eat more 
of both. Farmers with their wives, sons and daughters, 
examined interestedly the various appliances, which, 
with the view of the great extent of the industry that 
the exhibition gave, will enhance their ideas of their call- 
ing, and we hope teach them to reap larger profits from 
their work by use of improved methods and apparatus. 

A new oscillating churn, the “‘ Davis,” was shown in 
operation by the Vermont Farm Machine Co. It is made 
of wood, and is thus free from the objection of butter 
sticking to its sides, and from the method of hanging it 
in a horse-like frame, it is easy to operate. A prominent 
dairyman remarked that the, butter he took from this 
churn was as well made as any he ever saw from any 
churn. This concern also showed the Cooley Creamer, 
well known to our readers, and a new butter worker 
that works all the butter, and has no grooves or slois 
in which the butter can lodge, It is claimed that the ob- 
jection once made against the Cooley Creamer that the 
butter made from it would not keep, is now overcome by 
letting the milk stand 12 to 24 hours exposed to the air 
in order to let it ripen before churning. 

The butter worker of A. H. Reid, Philadelphia, was ex- 
hibited in operation. This machine is held in high 
esteem by many good dairymen. 

Forty-five tons of Ashtcn’s F. F. Salt in one pile made 
aconspicuous object near the center of the hall. This 
was the special exhibit of F. D. Moulton & Co., who are 
the agents here for this celebrated brand of salt. H. K. 
& F. B. Thurber made a large exhibit of Higgins’ Salt, 
for which they are agents, and for which they claim 
superiority. There is a lively competition between 
these two brands. 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., exhited their 
Perfected Butter Color. Samples of butter were shown 
by them from A. W. Cheever, of Mass., colored with this 
material. This butter sells for 85 cents per pound in 
Boston. He makes no secret of using it, and considers 
it an excellent article. W. R. & Co. offered $25 premium 
for the best butter colored with their article. 

The butter coloring of Mrs. B. Smith, Philadelphia, 
occupied a table. It is claimed that this article has less 
odor than any other, and it is endorsed by good dairymen. 

Chas. Hansen's Laboratory exhibited “liquid rennet 
extract,”’ and cheese and butter coloring. These prepara- 
tions, originating in Denmark, are endorsed by L. B 
Arnold and other dairy authorities here and abroad. 

The Dairy Supply Co., N. Y., made a creditable display 
of their Pendalam Churn, the ‘‘ Perfect Milk Pail,” and 
other dairy appliances. Among other well known dairy 
apparatus were the ‘‘ Lily Butter Worker,"’ “‘ Bullard’s 
Oscillating Churn,” and “ Blanchard’s Churn,” etc. 


In the cattle pens were some choice animals frum the 
herds of 8S. M. & D. Welle, Wethersfield, Ct., 3 Ayrshires; 
Wm. Crozier, Northport, L. I.; Wm. Taber, Patterson, 
N. Y., 2 Red Polled Norfoiks; and Devons, Durhams, 
and Dutch stock from various sources. Mr. Crozier 











showed 7 Ayrshire cows and a very fine bull, 8 Jersey 
cows, and a bull, and one Guernsey cow. 

The display of butter and cheese was large aad excel- 
lent; that from the West especially made a fine showing, 
comprising a large proportion of the whole. It enforced 
the fact of the immense resources of the West, and par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that the dairying of that 
region is little more than beginning its development. 
Sundry Humbugs. 

oe 

: As a matter of course, 
many New Readers begin 
with the new year, and it 
seems necessary to say a 
word to these on the Hum- 
bug Column, and the man- 
ner in which it is conducted. 
Many years ago, when Mr. 
Judd was sole proprietor 
and Editor of the American 
Agriculturist, he found at 
conspicuous points and in 
the business parts of the 
city various mock-auction 
B shops and other traps set 
especially to catch those 
countrymen who visited the 
city on business or pleasure. 
The swindling games were 
carried on openly, and if 
not in defiance of, at least 
=== — without molestation from 
the then inefficient police. So many cases of frand came 
to his knowledge, and in so many instances did the vic- 
tims who were farmers appeal to him for redress, that he 
began to warn people against such shops, and to expose 
their methods. This naturally led to the exposure of 
other frauds, especially those directed towards farmers, 
and long before any other paper gave any attention to 
such matters, its Humbug Column became a feature of 
the American Agriculturist. So much for the origin. As 
to the present and fature we propose to expose here and 
warn people in general, but especially farmers and those 

who live in rural communities, against 

ALL FRAUDULENT SCHEMES, 


no matter how cunningly conceived, or how plausible 
they may appear in their presentation. This is not a 
pleasant task. as it brings us tothe knowledge of the 
worst phases of human nature, and only the conviction 
that our work is necessary and useful, induces us to con- 
tinue in it. It is not our own estimate, but the freely ex- 
pressed opinions of others, that the labors of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in this direction have saved the country 
_ MANY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
by its timely warnings against and exposures of frauds. 
We have similar acknowledgments frequently by mail, and 
as they are made to us personally whenever we travel, 
we are encouraged to continue In the course. It 1s a very 
common thing, to receive a letter with a brief, one-sided 
statement, asking us to show up so and so as a fraud. 
Such letters are not noticed; we only expose those 
schemes that we regard as public nuisances, and evils 
which the public good requires should be suppressed, 
and wish it to be distinctly understood that these col- 
umns cannot be used to redress private wrongs, or to 
gratify personal resentment.....While we find nothing 
especially fresh in our New-Year’s budget, the old affairs 
appear to be brisk, and we suppose that this may be 
taken as a “revival of trade.” For the benefit of new 
readers we briefly enumerate a few prominent features. 
“CLARK & CO., ADJUSTERS OF CLAIMS,” 

continue to send letters beginning, “Is this your signa- 
ture?”’ The letter contains the recipient’s real signa- 
ture, cut from some letter or document. The methods of 
Clark & Co. have already been shown in these columns, 
aud we have given their letters, etc., in full; but as this 
was nearly a year ago, and the concern seems to be still 
active, we answer many inquiries by giving an outline of 
the affair in brief. Clark & Co. inform the recipient of 
the letter that “the money yon sent in the letter from 
which the enclosed slip has been clipped, was invested 
in certain mining stock, “ valued at $500,"" which they, 
Clark & Co., will, on learning that they have the real 
owner of the signature, receive and forward,—Note the 
ingenuity of this: If one—and it appears there are many 
who do it, in the hope of getting stock “ valued at $500,” 
—enters into correspondence with Clark & Co., he admits 
that which he knows to be false. He knows that he has 
not sent any money in the letter from which the enclosed 
slip has been “clipped,” or in any other manner; still 
the temptation is too much for some. If one writes C. & 
Co., they inform them that the “ charge for adjusting ”’ is 
$5, which he is requested to remit. If he does this and 
receives the “‘ stork,” he will have paid $5 for a very use- 
ful lesson ; though his stock be worth nothing. He was, in 
the hope of gain, willing to admit, and thus by implication 




















subscribe to that which he knew to be false, and has paid 
$5 for an apparently much needed example of the trath that 
“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” 


There is nothing on which we have more inquiries 
than on stock speculations. The country is flooded with 
circulars of parties hailing from Wall Street, each claim- 
ing to have special facilities for doing business, and 
showing that a small investment is nearly sure to yield a 
large return. The schemes are plausible, but ready 
money is cautious, and scores write us, asking about the 
parties and for advice. In the several inquiries we have 
made we have found that none of the parties sending the 
circulars were members of the Board of Brokers, and were 
consequently not known to the regular business men of 
the street. Our advice has been, and is given now, that 
we may not be asked #0 fepeat it every month in the 
year,—No matter who send the circulars, or how plainly 
it is shown that you must win if you play—for it is onlya 
form of gambling— 

“LET ALL STOCK SPECULATIONS ALONE,’’ 

The business, when honestly conducted, is too risky 
for any one who has earned his money, to invest in it. 
‘These circulars present but one side; they do not give 
the reverse; they do not tell of the robberies, the defal- 
cations, the embezzlements and forgeries, that are di_ 
rectly due to attempts to cover losses in just such games 
as these circulars invite you to..... We have not space to 
designate them—but there is but one thing to do with 
the various and almost innumerable 


“* DISTRIBUTIONS, GIFT ENTERPRISES,"” 


or by whatever name the particular lottery is called—that 
is—let them aione. We make no exceptions in favor of 
Cincinnati Art, Chicago Pottery, New York Jewelry, or 
Town lots in Western cities, no matter if Mayors, Bank 
Presidents, Generals or Justices support the thing. An 
honestly drawn lottery is a wrong, and very, very few are 
honestlyconducted. The ticket buyers pay their full pro- 
portion of a sum, the half or more of which is taken out 
of the “‘ pool ”’ for somebody, or something else, and so, 
at best, fhey pay a full dollar for a chance at half a dollar. 
The chances of getting anything are too small to ever 
warrant the trial. The human mind is so constructed, so 
to speak, that it is positively dangerous for one to make 
the first investment in a lottery ticket; it isa step ona 
downward road that few ever retrace....The miner who, 
in the early days of California, turned highwayman, and 
gave it as an excuse that ‘he preferred to mine his gold 
already coined,” should have lived in the days of 


“THE CHEYENNE MINING CO.,”* 


when even buying the stock, gives one a kind of gold— 
‘Imitation Gold *—already made into a watch. The 
‘shares are only $5 each, and whoever buys two, can 
have an ‘‘Imitation Gold Watch ;*’ whoever invests in 
three shares, can have an “Imitation Enameled Gold 
Watch,” and so up along. This is mining as is mining 
.++Lt gives us grief to state that 
JONES HAS NOT FOUND HIS COUSIN. 
Poor Henry P. is rampaging, by letter, all over the coun- 
try after those cousins of his. Jones is the most be-cous- 
ined person we ever heard of, and every month shows 
that he has lost—or, at least, can’t find—numerous cousins 
with numerous names. We gave an account of Jones’ 
bereavement a while ago. Jones sends letters—very nice 
specimens of lithography they are too—informing that 
he saw the name of the one receiving the letter, in the 
“U. 8S. Directory "—Jones had a cousin “bearing the 
same name,” who at the end of the war left his: regiment, 
etc. ‘“‘If you are my cousin,” Jcnes pathetically says, 
**T can do you a favor and you can help me.”’ Jones will 
send his cousin a ticket that will surely draw a prize in 
a lottery, and the cousin has only to show the prize and 
sell tickets. In short, act as ‘ stool pigeon” for Jones’ 
lottery, in which Jones can “so arrange it that you (the 
cousin), will draw a prize ’—who wouldn't be Jones’ 
cousin? He has 'em in Pa., Md., Mass., N. J., R. I., and 
we don’t know how many more States—indeed so many 
that he doesn’t always remember the names. One would 
suppose that even with so many cousins, if one had the 
unusual name of Peffard, Jones conld recollect it—but he 
goes and calls him “‘ Pippard.”’ We can only account for 
this by the great grief that must overwhelm him in losing 
so much cousin. We give Jones credit for having one 
name right. He doesn’t write it Smyth, Smithe, nor 
Sammith—bnt just straight ahead Smith. We have ne 
doubt he will find this cousin.... A concern is sending out 
its circulars of 
GOLD PLATE JEWELRY, - 
claiming to have its manufactory at ‘‘ Cortlandt, on the 
Hudson, N. Y.”” There isnosuch factery at that place ... 
We have often cautioned, and at the beginning of the 
year repeat the caution, against 
CHEAP ILLUMINATING OILS, 

no matter by what name they may be called. Chaps are 
all over the country selling recipes for making cheap oils 
for burning. They pretend to show that the liquids are 
safe, by the fact that they extinguish a burning match. 
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The liguids do not explode, but the vapor from them, 
mixed with air, does—they are all dangerous—and espe- 
cially so is one called the “ Celebrated Centennial Illumi- 
nating Oil,” which claims to cost only eight cents per 
gallon. The light petroleum oils, called gasoline, napb- 
tha. benzine, etc., are the only cheap inflammable liquids 
that can be had at a low price. Whoever knowingly in- 
troduces either of these into his house for illuminating 
purposes is guilty of 
AN ATTEMPT AT MANSLAUGHTER, 

This Centennial Oil, hailing from Marshall, Mich., is a 
special fraud, as it publishes a certificate as to the excel- 
lence of its murderous stuff, from a Professor in the 
“New York University of Chemistry.” As there is no 
such “ University” in New York, our opinion of Sher- 
man & Co., who publish the certificate, need not be ex- 
pressed....One of our friends writes in great indigna- 
tion, that from acertain variety shop in Rockland, Mass., 
circulars should be 

SENT TO HIS LITTLE BOYS. 

We have examined this circular, and do not wonder 
that our friend is indignant that such stuff should be 
placed in the hands of his children, While we do not 
find anything actually obscene, and indictable under the 
law, we do find much that is undesirable, repugnant to 
good taste, and even coarse and vulgar. The first page 
contains illustrations of ** Fun, Flirtation, and Acquain- 
tance Cards ’°—all coarse and of exceedingly low tone— 
such cards as no well-bred youth could by any possibility 
use. The next page offers books, among them, one er- 
titled, “‘ Love-Making Secrets,” offering to teach impossi- 
bilities. The next page, among other books, offers a 
“Fortune Teller and Dream Book,”’ which in “* promis- 
ing” certain rules for foretelling what is going to hap- 
pen,” is simply a fraud. The offer of ‘‘ Marked Playing 
Cards,” sueh as ‘gamblers use to cheat with,” of 
“ French Transparent Playing Cards,” of ‘‘ Fac-similies 
of U. 8. Greenbacks,”’ of a book that tells ‘“* How to Make 
$10 2 Day Without Capital,” or one entitled “* Widows’ 
Traps and Maidens’ Tricks,” with a most vulgar and 
slangy description, is certainly not such stuff as any par- 
ent would willingly have his children read. So long as 
this Rockland concern, and many others like it, keep 
within the law, the only thing that parents can do is to 
so have the confidence of their children, that they will 
keep nothing of this kind from their parents’ knowledge, 
and to always know what their children receive through 
the mails....The only scheme especially designed to 
entrap farmers, that occurs in this month’s budget, is 





PROF. A. D. FRITZ’S FERTILIZER. 


This Fritz is of Illinois, and he proposes to sell for $10, 
the art of making his “ Land Fertilizer,” and he binds 
those who buy the secret not to divulge it, or in case 
they do reveal the secret, to pay him, Fritz, $500. We 
are totally and all the time opposed to all secrets in 
agriculture, but a secret may exist and may be sold, and 
yet be useful. Fritz publishes three closely printed 
letter pages and gives very little information. His style 
is not of the clearest. He says: ‘As the fertility of 
the soil in the older States lose their virgin freshness 
much sooner than our Western Prairies, it becomes more 
necessary to strictly attend to its fertilization.” We are 
not disposed to argue the point, but simply say, “‘ jess 
80, it do.” Fritz claims that “‘I can so fertilize any 
land of any kind of soil at a nominal cost of 25 cents per 
acre, independent of the labor of applying it,” * * * 
“that it will produce a heavier crop than the same land 
would from its first or second yearof cultivation.” It is 
a very wonderful fertilizer, that of Fritz. ‘‘Rain or 
drouth does not materially affect it. It absorbs moisture 
from the dryest soil.” We wonder if it wouldn't be a 
good thing to put into a well in a dry time and the 
water failed? But when he says that after its applica- 
tion: ‘No insect will disturb the Stalk or Blossom, and 
the Kernei will plumply Fill,’"—we conclude that his 
manure will be bad for the honey interests of the 
country, as we want the bees to “disturb” the ‘“ blos- 
som *’— and for this and for various other reasons we 
do not advise farmers to invest in Fritz’s secret. 

MEDICAL MATTERS 


are unusually quiet. It is true that the blooming face of 
Lucupia greets us, and we are invited to read the old old 
stories of Doctor Bludgood and how he discovered his Life 
Syrup, and that most touching account with pictures to 
match, wherein White gives us ‘‘ The Stealthy Approach 
of Disease, illustrated, showing how it’s deadly grasp is 
fastened on our vitals.’’ But these are antiquated. The 
only medical novelty that comes to us is a very well 
lithographed letter from one Thomas Holloway, London, 

England, which he is proprietor of 
¢ HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 

Thomas sends us his picture, and we should say that 
he employs a hair-dresser who is an artist in his line. 
He also sends us pictures of Chinese and Turks, Indians 
and Africans, and we are informed that these enlightened 
people take his pills inwardly and his ointment outwardly 





Thomas informs us that he expended in 1877, £40,000 in 
advertising his medicines “‘in every available manner 
throughout the Globe "—and yet Thomas is not happy. 
There is a “fly” even in Holloway’s ‘ ointment.” 
Thomas wishes to invite oui attention to a gross fraud— 
Mr. Somebody is using his name in making and selling 
“SPURIOUS HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.” 

Thomas Holloway says: ‘*Should you condescend to 
notice this subject in your paper you would corfer a 
lasting obligation upon me,.”” Thomas we condescend. 
We advise our readers that there are “spurious Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment” offered for sale. We can’t 
foresee what disasters may result from taking in or 
rubbing on anything that may be spurious—but we ad- 
vise our friends to beware. ‘The only way wecan suggest 
that will enable them to avoid the spurious, is to thor- 
oughly abstain, now and always, from taking or using 

EVERY PILL OR OINTMENT 

that may be called Holloway’s, or in fact, every other 
secret pill, ointment, or other remedy, whatever its name. 


A Horse-Power for Barns, 
—<f—— 

A home-made horse-power that will occupy but 
little space, is represented in the engraving. The 
upright shaft extends from the ground or lower 
floor up through the second floor, to a girth set to 
receive it. On top of the shaft is a bevelled cog- 
wheel, which is geared to a smaller one on a hori- 
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HORSE-POWER FOR BARNS, 


zontal shaft, carrying a large pulley, as indicated. 
The horse is attached to a long arm affixed to the 
shaft in the room below. By this arrangement all 
the space on the upper floor may be utilized for 
machinery, which is very desirable if one is crowd- 
ed for room; the horse is out of the way and can 
work in quiet,and the whole is compact and conven- 
ient, and furnishes a high power with little friction. 





Talks on Farm Crops—No. 23. 
By the Author of “ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
** Harris on the Pig,” ete. 
—— — 

A large farmer in Michigen writes that he has 20 
acres of clover which it will not pay to mow. He 
wants to put it in wheat next fall, and asks “ how 
would it do to drill in corn for fodder previously. 
Can it be cut with a reaper and cured in time to 
sow wheat ?””—I wrote him, “‘no.”” Corn-fodder can 
be cut with a reaper, better and far cheaper than 
by hand. But it can not be cured and removed from 
the land in time for wheat. Some time ago I made 
a few stacks of corn-fodder to see how it would keep, 
and we are now feeding it. I can not recommend 
the plan. We never had a drier and hotter or bet- 
ter time to cure corn-fodder than the past fall. The 
fodder was cut with a reaper and made into sheaves 
like wheat, and stuck up in small stooks to cure. 
Nicer fodder I never saw. It was as dry as we can 
ever hope to get it. Two or three acres of it was 
on low land, and we drew off the fodder and put it 
in six or seven stacks. It was in prime order. But 
it heated more or less in the stacks. The cows eat 
it with avidity, preferring it te hay, but the sheep 
do not like it as well as hay, while the corn-fodder 
that is now standing in large stooks in the field is 
highly relished by the sheep. 1 conclude, there- 
fore, that the only way to preserve corn-fodder is 
to make it into large well-shaped stooks in the field 





where it grew, and draw it in as wanted during the 
winter. Or rather, draw in enough at a time dur- 
ing favorable weather to last a week or ten days. 

‘* Why don’t you recommend your correspondent 
in Michigan,”’ asked the Doctor, ‘‘to sow oats and 
peas. You had a great crop on just such land,””— 
Ihave written him to that effect. If his land is 
rich enough, and is well drained, so that he can sow 
early, the probabilities are that he will get a great 
crop. The oats and peas can be cut with a reaper, 
and after thrashing a good fanning mill will take 
out nearly all the oats. If well cured, the pea and 
oat straw is nearly as good as hay, and sheep do 
wonderfully well on it—especially if the erop is cut 
rather green and is not thrashed very clean. 

Mr. Henry Clayton, of York, Pa., writes: “I 
have read your ‘ Talks on Manures’ with care and 
profit. But some of your conclusions do not 
seem to agree with my observations.—A field was 
planted with corn on sod, two years ago. Last 
summer it was bare-fallowed—plowed three times 
and covered with barn-yard manure. The last of 
September it was sown with wheat. Previous to 
the seeding, a considerable pile of brush, the trim- 
mings of an orchard, was burnt on about a square 
rod. This rod of land, where the brush-pile stood, 
has now (Nov. 28d) standing on it, wheat enough 
to hide a rabbit. It has four times as many 
blades and twice as strong as on any other rod. 
The field will produce in a good season, 85 
bushels of wheat per acre. Phosphates and potash 
salts have been applied to land precisely similar, 
without any visible effect. Now, you say on 
215 of your book, that ‘ Lawes’ and Gilbert’s ex- 
periments seem to prove that if you have a piece 
of land prepared for wheat, which will produce, 
without manure, say 15 bushels of wheat per acre, 
there is no way of making that land produce 380 
bushels, without directly or indirectly furnishing 
the soil with a liberal supply of available nitrogen.’ 
Was there any nitrogen in the ashes of the brush? 
If not, what made the great srowth of wheat?” 

“Good,” said the Deacon, “he has you on the hip. 
There is not a particle of nitrogen in the ashes, 
and I have myself repeatedly seen similar effects.” 

* And so we all have,” replied I, “but the fact 
does not disprove the truth of my proposition. The 
ashes do not contain nitrogen, but the soil does, 
and the manure which Mr. Clayton applied, con- 
tained nitrogen. But the nitrogen in the soil and 
the nitrogen in the manure js largely in an unavaila- 
blecondition. Summer-fallowing and cultivation of 
any kind, by exposing the organic matter in the 
soil to the decomposing action of the atmosphere, 
renders a portion of this nitrogen available. Lime 
does the same thing; and ashes, when applied 
largely, also favor the decomposition of the organic 
matter of the soil, and of the manure, and renders 
the nitrogen available. And it was in reference to 
this and similar effects, that I said there was no 
way of raising the yield of wheat from 15 bushels 
up to 30 bushels per acre, that does not directly or 
indirectly furnish the soil with a liberal supply of 
available nitrogen. This is certainly true, as a 
general agricultural fact. The exceptions to it are 
rare, and it is not necessary to discuss them. I 
was anxious to make this matter ciear.”’ 

We can get nitrogen in barn-yard manure far 
cheaper than in artificial or commercial manures. 
But as I have said, the nitrogen in common farm- 
yard manure is largely in an undecomposed condi- 
tion. This is especially true of poor manure made 
from straw, or stalks, or hay. Manure from grain, 
oil-cake, etc., is not only richer in nitrogen, but the 
nitrogen is more available. There are two things 
which farmers must aim at. First, we must make 
richer manure by feeding richer food. Second, we 
must try to make the nitrogen in our manure as 
available as possible. As a rule we do not get half 
the benefit from our manure that its chemical com- 
position would lead us to expect—often not a 
quarter of the benefit. The nitrogen is there, but 
the plants cannot get hold of it. It lies dormant in 
the soil. And one way to remedy this troubleis to 
ferment the manure thoroughly before applying it 
tothe land. Now is the time to attend to this 
matter. We commence to pile our manure to-day, 
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“You have had little heaps,” remarked the Doc- 
tor, “in the yard for several weeks.’ — “ Yes,” 
said I, “‘ we have been very busy, and have 
had little time to fuss over manure. We threw 
the manure up into little heaps where most 
convenient. But now that winter is fairly set in 
and we have more leisure, we will make one large 
central heap. We draw all the small heaps and all 
the manure and refuse we can find to this central 
spot to form the basis of the prepared heap. Make 
the heap six or eight feet wide and four or five feet 
high. It will soon commence to ferment. Then, 
every day, as the stables, etc., are cleaned out, 
wheel the manure on to the top of the heap and 
spread it. If properly attended to it will ferment 
all winter. There need be no loss of ammonia. 
The more I can ferment my manure in winter the 
better I like it. It puts it into admirable condition 
for use on spring crops. The fermentation of 
the manure renders it more available. 





A gentleman in Massachusetts wants me to tell 
him all about barley—the average yield per acre, 
best variety, time of sowing, and what manures to 
use. Twenty-five bushels peracre is perhaps a fair 
average crop ; it varies from 10 bushels to 60 bush- 
els peracre. The four or six-rowed barley is the 
most profitable. Sow as early in the spring as the 
land can be got into good mellow condition—the 
earlier the better. Drill in 2 to 24 bushels per acre. 
lusually sow 24 bushels, but many sow only 2 bush- 
els or 1# bushel. Much depends on the land. It 
will pay wonderfully well to use artificial manure 
on barley at present prices. The manures are cheap 
and barley is high. 100 lbs. of barley brings far 
more than 100 lbs. of the best wheat. With good 
land and artificial manures, we can grow 50 bushels 
of barley as easily as we can 30 bushels of wheat. 
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Composition and Values of Fodder Materials. 

In the earlier of this series of articles, in connec- 
tion with some explanations of the advanced prin- 
ciples of feeding as taught by the remarkable ex- 
periments lately made in the European Stations, | 
gave several tables showing the composition of 
fodder materials and feeding rations, calculated to 
secure the most economical employment of the 
food. .The interest manifested in the subject in 
newspaper discussions and in scores of letters from 
all parts of the country; the success many have 
had in putting the principles then advocated in 
practice ; the advance in the science, and finally 
the numerous analyses of American feeding stuffs, 
until of late almost entirely lacking, lead me to 
take up the subject again, and give some figures for 
the composition, digestibility, and value of the ma- 
terials most used for fodder. The table is froma 
much more extensive one, prepared with accounts 
of analyses and fodder rations for the forthcoming 
Report of the Experiment Station at Middletown,Ct. 


Food Ingredients. Chemical Terms Explained. 

Water.—If a piece of wood or wisp of hay be 
dried some time in a hot oven. more or less 
water will be driven off. The water in feeding- 
stuffs varies from 80 or 90 Ibs. in every 100 Ibs. of 
young grass or fodder-corn, to only 8 or 10 Ibs. to 
the 100 in dry straw or hay. 

Organic Substance.—If the dried wood or hay be 
burned, most of it will pass off as gas, vapor, or 
smoke. The part thus burned away is the Organic 
substance. The residue, 

The Ash contains the mineral matters—that is, 
potash, lime, phosphoric acid, etc., of the plant. 
The most important part for our present purpose, 
is the organic, the combustible matter. This con- 
sists of three kinds of ingredients: albuminoids, 
carbohydrates, and fats. The main point in eco- 
nomical feeding is to secure the right proportions 
of these at the lowest cost. 

Albuminoids ; also called protein compounds, 
proteids and flesh-formers, contain carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen. They thus differ from the 
carbohydrates and fats which contain no nitrogen. 
The name albuminoids comes from albumen, which 


we know very well as the white 
of eggs, and it is found in milk. 
The fibrin of blood and muscle 
(lean meat), and the casein (curd) 
of milk, are also albuminoids. 
Indeed, the solid parts of blood, 
nerves, lean meat, gristle, skin, 
etc., consist chiefly of albumi- 
noids. In plants they are equal- 
ly important. Plant albumen 
occurs in nearly all vegetable 
juices, especially in potatoes and 
wheat, casein or legumin in 
beans and peas, and fibrin in the 
gluten of wheat, the basis of 
what farmer-boys call ‘‘ wheat 
gum.’’ Clover, bran, beans, 
peas, oil-cake, and flesh and meat 
scrap, are rich in albuminoids. 

Carbohydrates consist of carbon 
and hydrogen. The most im- 
portant are starch, sugar, and 
cellulose (woody fibre). They 
make up a larger part of the 
solids of plants, but only a little 
of them is stored in the animal 
body. Potatoes, wheat, poor 
hay, straw, and corn-stalks con- 
sist largely of carbohydrates. 

Fats have more carbon than 
carbohydrates, and, like them, 
have no nitrogen. Fat meat, 
tallow, lard, fish oil, the fat (but- 
ter) of milk, and linseed oil are 
familiar examples of fats. Indian 
corn, oil-cake, cotton-seed and 
linseed, are rich in fatty matters. 
How Food is used in the Body. 

We feed hay, grain, and roots 
to our stock that they may keep 
warm, grow, fatten, and return 
meat, milk, and work. That is 
to say, we supply them with 
albuminoids, carbohydrates, and 
fats, to make flesh and fat, bone 
and sinew, milk, and progeny, 
and to be consumed in generating 
heat and.muscular strength. The 
animal body is often compared 
toamachine. This machine is 
peculiar, in that it is made of 
food, consumes its own materials 

















Average Composition, Digestibility, and Money-Value of Fod- 
der Materials, according to Wolff's Tables for Germany, 

























































1879. (American Products in Italics.) 
j | | Organte  Sub-; ¢ sorganic | 
Substance ri 
| “Toten. Digestibie. sate 
| | ; P | 
1 | felclal lelet lg Pe 
FEEDING 8TUFFS. sie] 5 | g/5 8 lewlen 
i 2la/s} 2] |: (See 
A s/8/3 is ix 2 les! 
x E/l/>ais - Eis = iss AY 
SleiZ/Si2@isi 2/2] s/s /S53 
SiIS/S is isiseisSls/RIsSils | 
Eins /E/S &|5 : Giz 8 82 
Se Fam prod forest aprnd eevee eon) bared Wed emo. 
per pr per per per|per per per per) ,, | | 
GRSEN FORDER. ct. \ct.{ ct. ct, ct. | ct. | ct. ct. {ct.| 2? a! 
Rich pasture grass............. 78.2:2.2; 4.5) 4,010.1) 1.0) 3.4 10.9 0.6) 3.6 0.27 0,49 
Red Clover ready to aueeee.. 83.01.5) 3.3 4.5 7.0! 0.7) 2.3 7.4! 0.5 3.80.19 0.29 
Red Clover in full blossom.... 0.4/1.3) 8.0 5.8 8.9 0.6) 1.7 8.7) 0.4) 5.70.17 0.96 
BOGDEE-BOTM, 6- 000520ccccccccecs 85.01.0 1.2 4.7 7.6 0.5) 0.7 7.4! 0.2.11.8 0.10 0.16 
Fodder-corn, So. white, old.... 86.00.8' 0.8' 4.8 7.3 0.8 0.6 8.3) 0.2 14.4 0.09 0:14 
Fodder-corn, younger 86. 01.1) 1.8 4,6) 7.1. 0.2) 0.9 7.6) 0.1) 9.20.11 0.17 
WAM EGC sa. «0605450000 <5annbh 76.01.6 3.3, 7:9 10.4 0.8) 1.911 0! 0:4) 6 3.0.19 0:31 
Hungarion grass, in blossom.)/75.01.3, 3.1) 8.5.10.9, 0.7) 1.8 11.8) 0.8, 7.00.19 0.50 
HAY, STRAW, ETC. = | | | | | | | pg 
Meadow-hay, inferior .......... 14.3'5.0' 7.5 $8.5 98.2 1.5) 3.4 84.9) 0.5 10.6 0.48 0.74 
Meadow-hay, average.......... 14.3'6.2, 9.7.26.8 41.4. 2.5) 5.4 41.0) 1.0' 8.0 0.6) 1:00 
Meudow-hay, extra............. 16.0\7.7 13.5 19.8'40.4 8.0) 9.2 42.8) 1.5) 5.1 0.84 1.99 
Timothy-hay, aces nected ile 14.3)4.5| 9.7.22.7,45.8, 8.0) 5.8 48.4) 1.4) 8.10.19 1.09 
imothy-hay,ready t 0 bl 12.5'4.1) 8.4'28.9'44.4' 1.7| 4,448.6] 0.8'10.6 0.61 0.96 
imoth hay in full bi -/12.5/8.8) 6.2,29.1 47.1) 1.2] 3.1,42.0] 0.4'18.2 0.51 0.80 
thy-ha ay, , nearly ripe..... 12.5.3.2) 5.5 81:0)46.4| 1.4) 2:7:40.6) 0.4'15.7 0.50 0.79 
Clover-hay, inferior ........... 15.0/5.1'11,1 28.9'47.7) 2.1) 5.7.87.9) 1.0! 7.10.58 0.91 
Cc over-hay, average EMEA 6.0)5.3 12.8 26.0 88.2) 2.2! 7.0.88.1] 1.2) 5.9 0.69:1.08 
Clover- hay, abl cdeehcacbne 16.5/7.0 15.3 22,9'35.8) 8.2) 0.7 87.6) 2.1] 4.0 0.88 1.39 
Clover-hay, read to Bengaees + 14.8)7.3 12.2 23.8/41.0! 1.5| 6.7 38.8) 0.8) 6.1 0.68 1.06 
Clover-hay in full blossom. ...'14.3,6.6 11.6 23.8 42.0) 1.8) 5.9 $8.7) 0.8) 6.9 0.64 1.00 
Clover-hay, nearly ripe....... 14.8.5.6, 8.9 :27.2/42.6) 1.5) 4.0 89.6) 0.6 10.3 0.56 0.88 
Hungarian, early in blossom. 16.7|7.2 10.7 28.9)84.8) 1.7) 6.0 38.4) 0.7) 6.7 0.68 0,98 
Hungarian in age! blossom....'16.7/4.8 8.0:27.6/41.9| 1.5! 4.0,86.7/ 0.5) 9.4 0.62 0 81 
fn Mowe 0. white, young 25.0'5.5| 6.9 24.3'87.8) 1.0) 4.5 40.0 0.5) 9.2 0.58 0.91 
‘orn-fSodder, So. white, older.. 5.0/4.3) 4 5 25,7/89.1| 1.4) 2.7 38.9) 0.5.14.9 0,49 0.76 
TT vcsahaebponversesen 14.3/4.6| 3.040 086.9! 1.2) 0.8|85.6) 0.4 45.8 0.36 0.57 
Beene sseneae 14.8/4.1) 8.0'44.0'88.3) 1.3, 0.8,36.5) 0.4 46.9 0.35 0.55 
Oat straw.... 14.3.4.0) 4.0'99.5'86.2 2.0; 1.4 40.1) 0.7 29.9 0.44 0.69 
Corn-stalks .. 115.0/4.2! 8.0'40.0'86.7) 1.0) 1,1 37.0 0.8 34.4 0.89 0.62 
Se ee 11.5)1.5| 1.4:48.2.58.8| 0.1; 2 | ? | 2? | ? | 2] ? 
TUBERS AND ROOTS. | | | | | | | | 
Potatoes 5.00.9) 2.1) 1.1/20.7 0.2! 2.1 21.8] 0.2 10.6 0.29 0.46 
-» 88.0)0.8) 1.1) 0.9) 9.1) 0.1 1.1 10.0) 0.1; 9.8 0.14 0.22 
+» 87.0/1.0; 1.3) 1,1! 9.5: 0.1! 1.3 10.6! 0.1! 8.3 0.15 0.24 
-- 81.5/0.7) 1.0! 1,8/15.4) 0.1! 1.0 16.7| 0.1:17.0 0.19 0.80 
-- 92.0,0.7 1.1; 0.8) 5.3, 0.1) 11 6.1) 0.1) 5.8 0.10 0,16 
GRAINS, MILLING PRODUCTS,4¢ | | | | | | | | | | 
Corn, N. E. pation, 8-r wes. - 12.7\1.4 10.0 1 775.0 3.9) 8.4'66.8 2.8) 8.8)1.04 1.62 
Corn, Western........... - 13.0/1.2, 8.9 2.0:71.6 3.3 7.5,67.9| 2.5) 9.9) 9.7 1.51 
Corn, Southern white.. «+ 12.7;1.4) 9.7 1.8,71.2 8.2 8,2'67.6) 2.4) 9,1,1.04 1.62 
bag OO -» 10,8'2.111.4 3.8 64.38 7.7) 9.6/16.8' 5.9) 8.0/1.19 1.86 
Lmpeesececcecccdecccensvncces 14.3'2.7 12.0 9.3 55.7; 6.0) 9.0!43.3) 4.7) 6.1 0.98 1.58 
oats, No.1 white... - 11.2 2.9 11.5 12.2 52.8 5.1) 8.7/48.8) 4.0) 6.20.94 1.47 
Bariey feed (9.98:3.8 12.7. 7.0 63.5) 8.2 10.1/57.1| 2.1) 6.2'1.05)1.64 
a -/15.1,6.0, 9.3° 8,159.8; 1.6) 7.3'49.1! 1.4) 7.8 0.82/1.2s 
Wheat bran (shorts) . 1.4 5.1 12.9) 8.1 59-1| 8.5 10.0/48.5| 8.1! 5.6 1.01'1.58 
ED ctcenccevesesseeionsedtt 1.82.8 11.4' 4.8 66.8. 2.9) 8.9/54.8) 2.6 6.91.00 1.56 
Malt-sprouts -6 6.7 25.9° 9.3 45.5! 1.1 20.8/43.7' 0.9 2.2 1.33)2.08 
Cotton-seed me: -2 7.6 38.8 9.2 19.5 13.7 81.0/18.8 12.3 1.6:'2.06 3.22 
oa: -28.8 29.5 9.7.29.9 9.9 24.8)27.5) 8.9 2.0 1.71'2.70 
Dried blood.. 04.1808 ....| 2.6 0.5 54.1] 2.6) 0.5 ....'2.39'3.76 
Meat-scraps (11.5 3.7 72.8 ..../..../12.0 99,2)..../11.2 0.4 3.52:5.47 
Fish-scrap, Goodale’; process.|11.5 ... 64.0 veseleees| 4.6 57.6|....| 4.1 0.2 2.674.177 
Fish-scrap, dry, ground....... 11.7 ove G15 .cceleoee 8.1 46.4'....] 6.2 0,3 2.28'3.56 








[This important table, based on averages of more than one thousand accurate 
Seeding experiments, should be kept for reference. The first six columns give the 
number of pounds of ingredients ¢n 100 lbs.; the ith, 8th and 9th columns the 
amounts digestible, and hence nutritious; the 10th column. the proportion of others 
to albuminoids; the 11th column the money value per 10) lbs.; the last column the 
value compared with good meadow hay (English grasses) as the standard.—Ep. } 











for fuel, uses food for both fuel 
and repairs, and keeps running, wearing out, and 
warming, and repairing itself by use of food all 
the while, whether it does any other work or not. 
Meat, Milk, Warmth, and Strength from Al- 
buminoids, Carbohydrates, and Fats. 

The lean-meat (muscle), the casein (curd) of milk, 
and the albuminoids of the body generally, are 
made from the albuminoids of the food. A large 
part of the fat of the body and of the milk (butter) 
is made and must be made from albuminoids also. 
The fats of the food are stored in the body and find 
their way into the milk. It is probable that the 
carbohydrates can be transformed into fats in her- 
bivorous animals and in swine, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether horses, cattle, and sheep get much fat 
from them. Part of the sugar of the milk comes 
from the sugar, starch, etc., of the food. Though 
the carbohydrates do so little to build up and re- 
pair the tissues, they are yet very essential. They 
act as fuel, and thus save the albuminoids and fats, 
which, without them, would be consumed. Doubt- 
less all the ingredients join in producing heat and 
force, though we do not yet know just how they 
divide this work between them. 

Digestible Ingredients of Foods—Ratio of Al- 
buminoids to Carbohydrates. 

Of course only the digestible parts of the foods 
go to nourish the animal. The figures given in the 
comprehensive table herewith for the percentage of 
digestible matters, are calculated from the average 
results of, I should think, some twelve hundred or 
more experiments, such as have been described in 
previous articles, each one more accurate and com- 
plete than any ever made in this country. The 








digestibility of some of the materials, as Hunga- 
rian grass, which have not been tested, is calculated 
from the known digestibility of similar foods. The 
figures obtained for German foods are applied to 
the corresponding American products. The “nu- 
tritive ratio ’’ (in 10th column) expresses the ratio 
of digestible albuminoids to digestible carbohy- 
drates and fats (each pound of fats being assumed 
equal to 2.5, or, more accurately, 2.44 lbs. of car- 
bohydrates). This is an important practical matter. 
The reason why straw, with a ratio of 1: 30, that is, 
only one pound of albuminoids to 30 lbs. of carbo- 
hydrates, is not worth as much as good hay with a 
ratio of 1:8, that is one pound of albuminoids to 
every eight pounds of carbohydrates, is not simply 
that the straw has less digestible matter, but that 
it has less albuminoids. The way to make it good, 
is to mix it with clover, bran, cotton-seed meal, 
meat-scrap, or fish-scrap, that have albuminoids in 
excess. Just this is done with great profit. 
The Money Values of Foods 
in the table are calculated by assigning a certain 
price to each pound of digestible ingredients. The 
prices here are those given by Wolff for Germany 
in 1879, ‘7iz., albuminoids and fats each 44 cents per 
pound, and carbohydrates *,. cents per pound. 
They vary a little, but not widely, from the values 
in many of our markets. Of course, these values 
are only relative, and apply only when properly fed. 
Future investigations will lead to more accurate. 
calculations. The last column shows how the foods 
compare with good meadow hay (English grasses) 
taken as a standard. W. O. ATWATER, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Editorial Correspondence From the 
Far West, 


ies 
The ‘‘ Centennial State.” 

The wheat crop in Colorado is not so good as last 
year. The aggregate yield, however, is larger, be- 
cause a considerably greater area was sown. Other 
crops have been good, and instead of having to 
draw upon Kansas and adjoining States to meet the 
wants of the people as in past years, Colorado has 
a surplus of cereal food this year over and above 
her home wants. Many mountain districts grow 
potatoes, oats, and rye, without irrigation. Moun- 
tain potatoes are richer than those grown in the 
valleys if the season is long enough for them to 
ripen. Some valleys, like a portion of the St. Louis, 
produce without irrigation. As a general thing, 
however, Colorado farmers find that irrigation is 
necessary. Colorado promises to become onc of 
the wealthiest States in the Union, owing to her 
gold and silver mines. The product of these mines 


for 1876 was computed at four millions of dollars; | 
| and satisfied to work a few acres and work them 


tor 1877 at a little over six millions of dollars. 
After visiting the mining region, which is about 
fifty miles in width, and three hundred and fifty 
miles long, and after consulting with the best min- 
ing authorities in the State, I estimate the products 
of the Colorado mines for 1878 at nearly ten millions 
of dollars. The estimates are based on the amount 
of bullion shipped by express companies, and the 
amount of ores purchased by the agents of eastern 
parties. While heavy capitalists are working the 
more important mines, thousands of individuals, 
with little or no means, are mining on their own ac- 
count and averaging very fair wages. Gulch min- 
ing is still carried on, though not to any great ex- 
tent. Many of the miners work on what are called 
“Grub Stakes’’—that is to say, after they have 
obtained a claim, some parties of means furnish 
them food and sustenance, they in turn dividing 
the product of their operations. Leadville is the 
latest theater of active mining operations. There 
is a great influx of gold seekers thither, and more 
excitement than has been seen in a Colorado min- 
ing region for many years. Three different rail- 
roads are extending branches to the Leadville mines, 
on the expectation that it is to be the great mining 
center of Colorado for some time to come. Owing 
to the rapid building of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe, and the Denver and Rio Grande Railroads, 
during the past year, Southern Colorado is rapidly 
developing, and the mines in the San Joan region 
are attracting many capitalists as well as individual 
miners, Sheep-growers are also occupying the 
plains down to the boundary line of New Mexico. 
One can form no idea of the rapidity with which 
this country is developing without coming here and 
making a tour of observation. Owing to the de- 
cline in the prices of wool and mutton, and to the 
snow storms, which proved so disastrous last winter, 
the sheep interests in some portions of the State 
are not as encouraging as they have been in the 
past. A considerable number of ranchmen have 
disposed of their flocks, and embarked in mining 
operations, attracted by the reports from Leadville, 
Silver Cliff, and other points. There is as much 
antagonism as ever between the cattle-growers and 
sheep-growers, and some of the former go so far as 
to maintain that the greater portion of Colorado 
was never intended for sheep-growing, because 
never safe during the winter months from fatal 
storms. There is generally a fall of snow éarly in 
the autumn. On October 25th, I encountered a 
heavy snow storm during a trip through the fa- 
mous Veta Pass, to Alamoosa, the terminaticn of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 

Denver City shows a great improvement over last 
year, when there was a general complaint of dull 
times. NowlIam told that every building in the 
place is rented, and that there is a demand for more 
houses. One sees at Denver, Colorado Springs, 
and other points in the State, invalids far gone in 
consumption, who have delayed coming here until 
it is too late. There is no question but that people 
with pulmonary troubles’ are greatly benefited if 
they come to Colorado in time. It is a great mits- 
take, however, for them to postpone their depar- 


ture until too far gone to be benefited, and then 
come on to die among strangers. The Press of 
Colorado embraces journalists of decided ability, 
and there are newspapers in Denver which compare 
favorably with those of the more populous States. 
While game is disappearing on the plains, it is abun- 
dant in the mountain districts this fall and winter. 











Prof. Aughey and other scientists who have been 
spending some time in this region, tell me that 
the range, for example, which divides the North 
Park from the Middle Park is full of antelope, 
deer, elk and mountain sheep. The best hunt- 
ing ground I have seen in Colorado is the 
North Park. The tourists who overrun the Middle 
and South Parks, do not, with few exceptions, 
make their way to the North Park. The game is 
consequently abundant, and not difficult to ap- 
proach. In addition to elk and deer, and vast num- 
bers of antelope, there are a few buffalo left here. 
An occasional rocky mountain lion is also seen. 


Utah. 
The Mormons are generally good thrifty farmers, 


well. In northern Utah I have found many farmers 
who had only 40 acres of land. It is quite custom- 
ary for them to live in villages, and have their farms 
scattered about in the adjoining country. The ob- 
ject of this has been to secure the protection of num- 
bers. As the danger of Indian forays has dimin- 
ished, they are beginning to move out upon their 
farms, to avoid going back and forth every day. 

Large herds of cattle are raised in Utah, and 
driven eastward every year to Wyoming and Col- 
orado, where they bring a sufficiently high price to 
pay the owners for the expenge of taking them 








thither. I am told by individuals who have made 
these drives, that they are very enjoyable, abound- 
ing in incident and adventure. I know of no bet- 
ter opportunity for men in the older States who 
would like to spend a summer in the saddle, see 
the country and breathe the invigorating air of 
these western territories. They can come out here 
and either purchase cattle themselves, or hire out 
as drivers, and then work their way back eastward 
to Wyoming during the summer months, allowing 
the cattle to graze leisurely by the way, while they 


- shoot and fish. I know of ne more delightful mode 


of spending a season, when one wishes to exchange 
civilization for life on the plains, and seeks to com- 
bine business with pleasure. “It is an excellent ex- 
perience for young men who are worn down with 
study and confinement and seek physical recupera- 
tion. The population of Utah is receiving steady 
accessions from colonies of Mormons arriving from 
Europe. The network of railroads is extending all 
over the territory, and the farmers are soon prom- 
ised a new market for their produce, by the rapid 
extension of the narrow gauge railroad through 
northern Utah, and Idaho, to the mountain regions 
of Montana. The new Mormon temple at Salt Lake 
City, is steadily progressing towards completion, 
and gives employment to a large number of work- 











APPARATUS FOR MAKING ‘‘ CLOUTED CREAM,’’—(See next page.) 





men, A placard upon the walls, however, warns 
laborers not to flock hither from the country with 
the expectation of finding employment on the Tem- 
ple, inasmuch as there are now more laborers than 
are wanted. Brigham Young, Jr., who, at the time 
of his father’s death, it was generally supposed 
would succeed him, is now engaged in journalism, 
and editing some of the Church publications. 


Minnesota. 


Minnesota is making rapid strides in population 
and material progress. In travelling through the 
length and_-breadth of the State, I have witnessed 
prosperity on every side, and no State in the West 
appears to me to have a more magnificent future. 
During the past year there has been a heavy immi- 
gration into Minnesota, This is mainly due to the 
efforts of the State Board of Immigration and of the 
various railroads having land grants. Among the 
roads which possess these grants are the Chicago 
and North Western, the Northern Pacific, the St. 
Paul and Pacific, and the St. Paul and Sioux City. 
Some idea may be obtained of the extent of the 
immigration from the fact that the total sales of 
land by the Northern Pacific Railroad, for the four- 
teen months ending Nov. 1, 1878, were 911,859 
acres, This will be an interesting item of informa- 
tion to the numerous holders of Northern Pacific 
Railroad bonds through the United States. When 
Jay Cooke so disastrously failed in 1873, this road 
became known as ‘‘ Cooke’s Folly,” and everybody 
supposed that with his failure there would be a 
general collapse, not only of the railroad, but of 
things generally through Northern Minnesota. I 
have been agreeably surprised therefore in yisiting 
this region, to find such evidences of growth and 
prosperity. Here in 
this far northern region 
there is, so to speak, a 
new world growing up, 
of which no one can 
form an adequate con- 
ception without visit- 
ing it. The original 
grant of the North- 
ern Pacific comprised 
about 7,500,000 acres, 
lying between Duluth 
and Bismarck, which 
latter place is 488 miles 
west from Duluth, and 
is the present west- 
ern terminus of the 
road. It has generally 
been supposed that the 
road will be construct- 
ed no further west. 
I learn, however, that 
the surveys have been 
made through Dakota 
: with the intention of 
carrying the road on at an early date toward the 
Yellow Stone Park. Furthermore, surveys have 
also been made for a northern branch of the road 
extending from Fargo 253 miles west of Duluth, 
up through the Red River region to Manitoba. The 
St. Paul and Sioux City Road crosses with its main 
line the Northern Pacific at Glyndon, thus tapping 
the same region of country, and I should not be 
surprised to hear any day, that the two roads, both 
of which are in the hands of Receivers, were con- 
solidated and made one corporation. In fact, it 
looks to me as though steps were already in pro- 
gress to thisend. This would be one of the most 
important railroad consolidations in the country. 
The St. Paul and Pacific Road, or the roads which 
comprise it, have large land grants. These lands 
have not yet been placed inthe market. Some of 
them, like those of the Northern Pacific grant, pro- 
duce splendid wheat crops, and in a comparatively 
few years this northwestern region promises to 
raise enough wheat to supply almost the entire 
country. Ina previous letter I sent you estimates 
of the wheat crop of Minnesota for this year, which 
made it from ten to twelve millions of bushels. 
I am now satisfied, however, that these estimates 
were too low, and that the crop will amount to fif- 
teen or seventeen millions of bushels. Were it not 
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for those terribly hot days in July, which dried up 
the wheat in Southern Minnesota, the crop would 
have approximated to sixty millions of bushels. 
The St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad, and the 
Sioux City and St. Paul, which are virtually one 
line, have together a total land grant in Minnesota 
and Iowa of about 1,492,000 acres. These lands 
average about $6.50 an acre. Mostof the lands ure 
well adapted to wheat. Many of the New England 
people are settling in Minnesota, and the great ma- 
jority of the farmers are of the desirable class. 
When the St. Paul and Pacific Road is completed 
to Manitoba, there will be a large traffic opened 
between Minnesota and the British Possessions. 
Manitoba is being rapidly settled, owing to the en- 
couragement and iaducements which the Dominion 
Government holds out to immigrants.—A portion 
of this correspondence, describing the Colorado 
Sheep Ranches, is given on page 18 of this number. 


Notes From Deerfoot Farm. 

This farm having become somewhat noted for its 
products, we present a few items of its operations, 
gathered on the premises, that will be suggestive, 
and of practical use to others. The farm shows 
what may be done by an educated man (a graduate 
of Harvard) who turns 
his whole thought, time 
and energy to farm opera- 
tions. We have often 
claimed that a thorough 
education is just,as im- 
portant, just as useful to 
a farmer or business man 
as it is in the professions. 

Deerfoot Farm is locat- 
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cluding some rented land, 
of which 160 acres are in 
pasture and 75 acres in 
meadow, which is mowed 
two and three times each 
season, the aim being to 
have all the hay rowen. 
In five years the yield 
has been increased from 
% to 200 tons. Some 
of this has been cleared 
of rocks at a cost of 
$200 per acre, and pays 
a good interest on the 
investment ; 25 acres of 
meadow now being re- 
claimed, promises to 
make the finest grass 
field on the farm.——Of 
this farm 200acres were 
owned by the elder Mr. 
Burnett from 1854 to 1871, who kept a herd of su- 
perior Jersey cows, but made farming secondary to 
his other business. Some seven years ago it was 
taken in hand by the present proprietor, Mr. 
EpwaAkD BURNETT, and the entire 350 acres is now 
mainly devoted to dairy and swine husbandry. 

The first year Mr. Burnett sold half a dozen sur- 
plus dressed pigs to some friends. Their superi- 
ority at once created a demand for more, which 
called for 30 pigs the second year; 75 the third; 
200 the fourth ; 600 the fifth ; last year about 1,500 ; 
and this season between 2,000 and 3,000—which sell 
at prices nearly double the usual market rates. 
The chief “‘ secret ” of this success is: First, in 
killing pigs not exceeding 200 Ibs. live weight, and 
not over ten months old—those from five to six 
months being preferred. Second, in feeding such 
food only as will make a firm, healthful flesh—and 
Third, in the killing, dressing and packing. The 
product is really “ pig pork ”’—very different from 
common and coarse hog-pork, so often raised upon 
unclean slops and offal, in the midst of filth and 
discomfort. About 350 of this season’s pigs were 
raised upon the farm, and the rest came mainly from 
dairy farms in Vermont and Western Massachusetts, 
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where they were grown specially for this place. 
They are chiefly Berkshire and small Yorkshire, 
valued for the superiority of their side sand shoul- 
ders. The Essex and Sutfolk breeds mature s0 
quickly, that they are too fat for the special use of 
this farm. The young pigs are fed either with skim- 
milk, or bran, with one-third oatmeal, but have no 
concentrated food. They run a good deal in the pas- 
ture. At five months, they are given three parts corn 
meal and one part oat meal cooked to a thick mush. 
Any purchased pigs found not to be corn-fed,shown 
by their flabbiness of flesh, are eold in the local 
markets at ordinary prices. The slaughter-house 
is as clean as a dairy, and the work is done quietly 
and systematically. The dressed carcasses hang 48 
hours in a large refrigerator before being cut up. 
The salted pork is put into scalded brine in neat 
kegs, holding 15, 25, 50 and 100 pounds each, for 
family and hotel use. The pure kettle-rendered lard 
from this establishment is a superior article, free 
from the impurities and foreign substances incor- 
porated with much of the lard sold in the general 
market. The chines and spare-ribs are shipped 
fresh to the consumer. The “little sausages’ are 
made from choice parts, such as bits of the chine, 
shoulders, spare-ribs, etc. Most of the parts that 
ordinarily go into sausages, here go into soap- 
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grease. Great care is taken to use only the best 
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HEAD OF “‘ DEERFOOT BOY,’’ OF DEERFOOT FARM, SOUTHBORO, MASS. 


quality of spices. We have tried the sausages sev- 
era] times, and found them excellent, though not 
lovers of the article as usually made. ‘‘ Deerfoot 
Breakfast Bacon,’’ is another popular product, and 
the regular demand for it far exceeds the supply. 
The sides, hams, and jowls, are hand-rubbed with 
the best salt, sugar, and saltpetre, and turned daily 
for a month, and then exposed to smoke from green 
hickory, admitted cool through sub-earth flues. 
They are sent to market in canvas bags. All the 
buildings of the farm are simply constructed,atcom- 
paratively small expense, and with an eye to profit. 

Though the Pork business is a marked feature,and 
stands as a new departure in this line on a large 
scale, the Dairy is an important part of Deerfoot 
farm, as it has produced about 10,000 pounds of high 
quality butter in a single year. The cows are Jer- 
seys, with a few grades and natives, some of the 
former being remarkable for their large yields. 
“ Patty’ gave 19 quarts of milk per day at 3 years 
old ; “‘ Deerfoot Maid ”’ gave 38 to 39 pounds a day 
at 4 years old, and another cow yielded 8,532 
pounds of milk during 1877 (the largest yield on 
record we believe), from which 400 pounds of but- 
ter were made. A likeness of “‘ Deerfoot Boy,” 








which stands at the head of the herd, is shown in 
the engraving herewith. The dairy rooms are 
models of neatness, compactness, and convenience, 
Mr. Burnett gives us his method of making but- 
ter: ‘‘ I set the milk 24 hours in tanks, in ice-water, 
at 45°, then skim and put it away to ‘ripen,’ letting 
it turn slightly, which generally takes 48 hours, 
We churn in summer at 54° to 56°, and in Winter 
at 60° to 62°, using the old-fashioned barrel churn, 
When the butter has gathered in grains about the 
size of large peas, the butter-milk is drawn off and 
the butter rinsed two or three times with weak brine 
at a temperature according to the season. It is then 
worked rapidly with the ‘“‘ Walker Roller,” and 
dried with sponges, and 3 ounces of double refined 
Liverpool salt added to every 10 lbs. Jt stands 4 
to 5 hours for the salt to dissolve and is again 
worked rapidly a few times. It is then made into 
1 lb. packages, put into tightly covered tin boxes 
and placed in the refrigerator. Next morning each 
lump is wrapped in a muslin napkin, previously 
rinsed in brine, and is ready for market. 
Experiments are in progress to test a use for the 
tke cream, comparatively new in this country. The 
milk is set in shallow pans and immediately heated 
to 160 deg., and then covered by a long box holding 
two large galvanized-iron tubes filled with ice and 
salt, which cool the milk rapidly to near the freez- 
ing point (see previous 
page). This process gives 
the “clouted cream,” 
which is so stiff, that a 
spoon will stand upright 
init. So far the experi- 
ment. is successful; the 
cream in this form being 
sold to city families and 
hotels at a high price, 
The large herd of cows 
and the numerous hogs, 
consume all the field 
crops of the farm, besides 
about $5,000 worth of 
grain, purchased annual- 
ly. The large amount 
of manure produced is 
rapidly increasing the fer- 
tility of the farm; the 
whole of which was top- 
dressed with fine manure 
last fall. A steam boiler 
and engine drives the 
machinery of the slaugh- 
ter house, and a pipe 
carries steam thence to 
a small engine in the 
dairy,to run the churn and 
heat the water. A book- 
keeper attends to the 
accounts, and the whole 
farm is run on business 
principles. Mr. Burnett 
has built up this busi- 
ness by his energy and ability. He loves his work, 
and is well satisfied with having turned his college 
education into this channel. He has spent much 
time, money and thought in experiments, but 
invites any of his brother farmers to visit and in- 
spect his work and methods, and freely adopt any- 
thing they can find useful for their own practice. 
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Our native Asters are so common everywhere 
in the autumn months that they are rarely culti- 
vated in our gardens, though they are highly prized 
abroad where they are known, in England at least 
as ‘ Michaelmas Daisies.” English horticulturists 
get quite enthusiastic over them, and so would our 
growers, did they cost. a dollar a plant, instead of 
only the trouble of digging. The New England 
Aster (Aster Nove-Anglie) is one of the showiest, 
with large flowers with rich purple rays, and we 
have found its rose-colored variety a very fine bor- 
der plant. Aster ptarmicoides is a fine species, with 
pure white small flowers, excellent for Jarge bou- 
quets. According to Vilmorin, these Asters .are 
readily raised from seed, and, what is not usual with 


the perennial plants, they flower the first year, 
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Among the Colorado Sheep Ranches. 


Leaving Kiowa, a Kansas and Pacific Railway 
Station, 31 miles east of Denver, we drove 8 miles 
over the plains in a buck-board wagon, reaching 
Col. W. Raymond’s well known ranch at the close 
of a lovely October day. We were warmly wel- 
comed by the proprietor and his young wife, who, 
having finished her school days in New York, 
had come two thousand miles to grace a ranch- 
man’s home. There is a novelty and charm about 
this life which attract very many from the older 
States, and one is constantly discovering in the 
rough herder’s garb, men of education and culture. 
They are fond of the freedom and exhilaration of 
this mode of existence, which also promises health, 
wealth, and adventure. Very many of the herders 
or hired men are fresh from college; youths who 
are serving their apprenticeship in the occupation 





fortable. The sheep soon come to know the 
herders, and manifest as much affection for them 
as sheep are capable of. It is not well, however, 
to have them become too tame, because they hang 
back and do not drive well. The thrifty owner 
has his sheep out of the corral and upon the plains 
by daylight. They feed until about 10 o’clock, 
then ‘‘ bunch up,” or form a compact mass, until 
4 o’clock, and from then they feed until driven in at 
dark. They eat gramma, buffalo, wire, ‘and bunch 
grass. Wild hay is cut and stacked for feeding 
in winter, so that they may not want for food 
should there be a heavy fall of snow. The herders 
generally have horses of their own, which subsist 
on prairie grass, are very much attached to their 
owners, and become wonderfully skilled in manag- 
ing st.zep. Give them the rein and they will gather 
in and keep the flock together with as much dex- 
terity as the shepherd’s dog who accompanies them. 
The dog is an essential part of the “ outfit,” being 
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of sheep-raising. Others come here from the 
Eastern and Middle States to engage in mining 
operations. They are unsuccessful,become straight- 
ened for money, and take to herding because 
herders are in demand. Their wages vary from 
$15.00 to $30.00 a month and board, according to ca- 
pacity and experience. Many not only remain with 
their sheep during the day, but sleep near them in 
the corrals at night, as a protection against wolves. 
On three successive nights since we have been here, 
these wolves have made a descent upon the corral, 
killing several lambs. In the early days of Colorado 
sheep-raising, the herders were accustomed to camp 
with their flocks wherever night overtook them. 
This, however, was found to be a dangerous prac- 
tice, inasmuch as the sudden storms of the Colorado 
plains would blind and scatter the sheep, and often 
lead to great loss. Sheep invariably go before a 
storm. Sometimes they can not be checked, but 
will push on to certain destruction. We recall one 
instance where three thousand sheep in southern 
Colorado, overtaken at night by a sudden storm, 
blindly followed their leader over a precipice, and 
perished in the waters below, not one escaping. 
Now the ranchmen have their sheep corralled at 
sunset, instead of keeping them out on the plains. 
In the engraving the sheep are represented as com- 
ing in for the night. Though generally manifest- 
ing but little intelligence, they invariably display 
much sagacity in wending thelr way toward the 
corral, which they know will. afford them protec- 
tion against wolves, and keep them warm and com- 














the approach of the enemy. When no herders 
were sleeping with the sheep, he has recently, upon 
two occasions, taken the entire flock around the 
ranchman’s house in the middle of the night to 
arouse him and secure protection from the advanc- 
ing wolves. Christo, who is twenty-four years of 
age, will probably be gathered to his fathers this 
year, and he has so strong a hold upon the affec- 
tions of his present owner, that he will be buried 
with due honors. 

The Mexican sheep, as a general thing, are pur- 
chased about the first of October. The bucks are 
turned in with them in December, and the lambing 
season begins about the middle of May. Shearing 
begins about the first of June. The Mexican sheep 
shear from two to four pounds, and improved sheep 
from four to eight pounds, Of course there are ex- 
ceptions; for example:—The Willard Bros., at 
their shearing-match last year, clipped thirty-two 
and one half pounds of wool from one Vermont 
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RAYMOND’S SHEEP RANCH, KIOWA CREEK, COLORADO. 


a companion to his owner, and exercising a con- 
stant vigilance for the safety of the flock. Herder, 
horse, dog, and sheep together make a very pic- 
turesque appearance as they move over the plains. 

The flocks, comprising Mexican sheep and their 
increase from Merino bucks, generally number 
from 1,000 to 3,000. During the winter the larger 
flocks are generally divided in order to insure bet- 
ter feeding and better protection. One herder can 
readily manage 2,500 sheep, but he has to have his 
wits about him constantly. The leader of a flock 
is generally a Mexican goat, whose prowess Is re- 
cognized by the whole herd, and whose prominent 
figure enables him to be easily seen both by the 
sheep and the herder. In the accompanying en- 
graving there is seen heading the sheep, the famous 
‘stag’ Christo. This venerable goat has a history. 
He was brought from New Mexico many years ago, 
has been a leader for several different flocks, and 
now in his old age, though 80 decrepid as to travel 
at times with difficulty, has no idea of surrendering 
his leadership, but is invariably found at the front 
when necessary. The whole expression of his 
countenance, his dignified bearing, even his walk 
and the firm manner in which he plants his front 
feet, indicate that he realizes his responsibility and 
feels his importance. Old Christo shows an intel- 
ligence at times which is little less than human. 
For example, he snuffs the approach of wolves 
from afar, and often, when the unsuspecting sheep 
and lambs about him are sleeping in fancied 
security, he wakes the ranchman to make known 

















ram, which brought twenty cents a pound. In 
shearing sheep great care must be exercised not 
to begin too early, on account of late storms. 
The shearers are paid from five to eight cents a 
pound for their work. One man can shear from 
twenty to seventy sheep in a day. Mexican wool 
brought last year from sixteen to twenty cents a 
pound (prices are much less this year), according 
to the absence or presence of “ kemp,’’ a hairy, 
valueless substance. As sheep improve, the quan- 
tity of kemp gradually diminishes. The fleece of 
the native Mexican sheep is a coarse carpet wool, 
but as the flocks are improved by the introduc- 
tion of Merino bucks, the quality of the wool is 
improved, until many of the ranchmen now claim 
that it is fully as good as that grown in the Eastern 
States. They further maintain that when their im- 
proved sheep become disassociated in ‘the public 
mind from the native Mexicans, their wool will 
justly command as good a price as is paid for East- 
ern fleece. Owing to the scarcity of water, sheep 
are rarely washed in Colorado, and it is stated that 
many tons of dirt are annually shipped east in the 
Colorado fleece. Until recently, the ranchmen dis- 
posed of their wool to local dealers and agents. 
Two years ago they began to consign it to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Hartford, and other 
Eastern houses.—The main disease among the sheep 
is scab, which 1s due, like the itch in man, to a 
minute mite, and may be communicated from one 
animal to another. The treatment is, to dip the 
sheep in some liquid that will destroy the parasite ;. 
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the dipping apparatus costing from $50 to $100. 
The principal dip is composed of tobacco, sulphur, 
and sometimes arsenic 2nd soap. Three men can 
dip twenty-five hundred sheep a day. Scab does 
pot affect the wool itself, bat causes the sheep to 
lose wool, often to a considerable extent. 

While sheep-raising presents so many attrac- 
tions, it is no child’s play, as many coming here 
from the East learn to their sorrow. Drones can- 
not succeed in this better than in any other busi- 
ness. Money, muscle, and brains are required to 
achieve success, and the idea that owners can live 
in the East, aud safely trust their flocks to the man- 
agement of others here, has been rudely dispelled. 
One has got to be-upon the ground, and superin- 
tend his own ranching operations, if he expects to 
prosper. Upon coming to Colorado, to engage in 
sheep-raising, a man should hire himself out as a 
herder, in order to learn the details. No man 
should embark in the business, until he has had 
some experience. He should be here during the 
three seasons, that is: lambing, shearing, and dip- 
ping. At the end of that time he will have a very 
fair insight into the workings, although it would be 
advisuble for him to pass a winter here, and have 
an experience with one of the heavy storms. He 
must not take the advice of any one man, but form 
his judgment after conversing with various sheep- 
raisers. He must expect to invest not merely money, 
but his time and brains. He must expect to give 
his personal attention to the business, not simply 
for one or two years, but for five or ten years, until 
he gets his herd sufficiently well graded, to bring 
in a fair ineome from wool. He will find the stories 
of ranchmen to differ in many particulars. Two 
years ago five thousand dollars was regarded as the 
usual amount required in purchasing a complete 
sheep “outfit,’’—that is—a ranch, horses, dog, 
sheep, and bucks. He should start with about one 
thousand Mexican sheep, which can be purchased 
of dealers at Denver, and almost anywhere else. 
They sold two years ago for two dollars to twoand 
one-half dollars each. They can be purchased this 
autumn for from ninety cents to one dollar and fifty 
cents each. The Vermont bucks will cost him from 
twenty to fifty dollars apiece. There should be one 
buck for every fifty sheep. 

He will not be required to pay anything for his 
land, which belongs to the Government. Generally 
the buildings and ranch franchise can be purchased 
of some one, who, for various reasons, wishes to 
make a change. If the new comer locates on a 
new range, he will have to build a dug-out or an 
adobe house, and must have a wagon, a span of 
horses, and a shepherd dog. The corral with ac- 
companying shed, should he built as soon as possi- 
ble. If he has his family with him, he should pur- 
chase the needed household furniture here. The 
rates of freight are so high, that as few effects as 
possible should bz brought from the East. He 
should employ a herder to watch the flocks, while 
he himself keeps close guard over the bucks. He 
must make up his mind to be absent from the 
ranch only a few hours at a time during any season. 

In selecting a range, wood and water are the 
great essentials. It is for this reason that the 
ranches through Colorado and the other Western 
States and Territories are generally located along 
the streams and river bottoms. Some of these 
streams are very treacherous. For example :— 
Kiowa Creek, running by the ranch in which we 
are now writing, contains very little water in 
the summer, and is apparently a harmless river- 
bed. There are times, however, when it swells 
into a roaring torrent, carrying everything before 
it. One evening, last May, while Col. Raymond and 
his herders were sitting around the big fireside, a 
noise was suddenly heard, outside, like the rushing 
of many waters. Quickly opening the door, they 
plunged into water, and found torrents rushing 
through the corral. They had barely time to tear 
down the boards and get the sheep upon higher 
ground. Nearly all the lambs, amounting to several 
hundred, were carried down stream and perished. 
This water-spout, for such it proved to be, swept 
over the plains for a long distance each side of the 
Creek, carrying off sheep, cattle, ranches, trees, 
etec., and destroying valuable pasture-lands by cov- 








ering them with a thick coating of sand and drift- 
wood. A short distance below here, the railroad 
bridge over the Kiowa Creek was swept away. An 
unwarned freight train soon after came rushing 
along. The empty cars floated down stream, but 
the engine has not been found to this day. Gangs 
of men are still searching for it in the quick sand 
with long, iron poles. A party of laborers came 
all the way from Lawrence, six hundred miles dis- 
tant, to ‘“‘fish’’ up the ill-fated engine, and expect- 
ed to remain only ten days. They are still at work 
now five months after the accident occurred. This 
is as remarkable an occurence as the fall and 
disappearance of a section of the railway bridge at 
Omaha, a year ago. Water-spouts are of rare 
occurrence, but they are one of the things which 
@ new-comer should have in view when locating his 
ranch. The little grove of trees seen in the engray- 
ing, are cotton-wood. This is the only thrifty tree 
that grows spontaneously on the plains. In addi- 
tion to the wood which they supply, these cotton- 
wood groves afford a protection from the snow, and 
break the force of storms. The buildings here are 
made of adobe, viz., sun-baked mud. They are sub- 
stantial, comfortable, and supply the place of 
frame houses, which are expensive, owing to the 
high price of timber. The dug-out in the back- 
ground, was the original home of the “‘founder”’ 
of the ranch. It is not an uncommon thing to find 
a family recently from the East, temporarily occupy- 
ing a dug-out, and having with them a piano and 
other evidences of culture and refinement. 





A Measuring Flume for Irrigating. 
—f-— 


The division of water flowing in irrigating ditches, 
sometimes gives rise to dispute, especially where wa- 
ter is the prime necessity of life, as is the case when 
agriculture is wholly dependent upon irrigation. 
To divide a stream flowing into lateral canals, so 
that it may be known exactly how much water is 
flowing on to any field or given area, is also fre- 
quently desirable. The following method of divid- 
ing and measuring a stream is simple and effective. 
A flume of any desired size, is fitted in the main 
secondary channel, and a scale of inches marked 
upon the sides and the top as shown in the engray- 
ing. Avsliding gate, fitted with set screws which 
work in a slot upon each side, regulates the quantity 
of water admitted into the flume. The water is di- 


vided by means of a sliding gate, a, which is 
held in place by pegs as indicated, so that it may 
not be moved by the pressure of water flowing 
through it, and diverted by it into the lateral chan- 
nel, Thesliding gate is set to deliver the quantity of 
water required by means of the scale of inches upon 
The remainder of 


the upper bar of the inlet flume. 
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the water passes directly onwards through the flume, 
or it may diverted wholly or in part by means of the 
gate c, and a second sliding gate, upon the other side, 
made like, and operating iu the same way as the 
first. The effect will be as follows. A square foot 
of water, more or less, is flowing through the open- 
ing of the flume, which is at the front of the 
cut. By lowering the gate fitted into this opening, 
(shown at one side at d,) the quantity of water may 
be reduced to as many inches as are required. to 
pass through. This stream may be equally divided 
into the three channels, by placing the sliding gates, 
one at 4 and the other at 8 inches, as marked on 











FLUME FOR EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF IRRIGATION WATER. 













the top of the frame of the flume. This is shown 
in the engraving. If the whole of the water is 
wanted in one lateral, the slide is drawn over to the 
opposite side and the whole stream is diverted. If 
no water is wanted in the laterals, both the slides are 
shut, and the whole stream flows in the direction of 
the arrow. The flume should be made of 13-inch 
plank for a large size, and of inch boards forasmaller 
one. A corner block should be sect in each angle of 
the slides to strengthen them. A flume somewhat 
similar to this has been in use at Greeley, Colorado, 
for some years, with much satisfaction to the par- 
ties concerned in a just division of the water. 





Among the Farmers.—No. 36. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
——_<_ 
Cow-Peas for Horses. 

We had two patches of cow-peas. The season 
was peculiar. They made less haulm than usual, 
and much fruit. They i sown broadcast to plow 
in as green manure, but I wanted to try the experi- 
ment of making ‘“‘ pea-vine hay,’’ which we read 
about in Southern papers. Soa few square rods were 
mown and cured. The shrinkage was enormous, 
yet the yield of hay probably equalled two and a 
half tons to the acre, on very poor gravelly land. 
Both horses and cows eat it well. Once of the patches 
was plowed in and rye sown; the other was on land 
which became so hard during the drouth, that we 
could not well plow it, and when the seed began to 
ripen, we let it go, and after a while turned the 
colts upon it. There was perhaps an acre in the 
piece, and the leaves had nearly all fallen off before 
they found out that the peas were good to eat. 
They have had all they wanted and grass besides 
for three weeks, and are as fat as pigs. I have 
never seen young things grow so before. With a 
little painstaking, early ripening kinds might be 
introduced which would give us a crop every year. 
I would like to experiment with different sorts with 
reference to early ripening and to abundance of 
haulm for green manure. Both qualities would 
hardly be found superior in the same variety. That 
which I used this year, was the “clay ’’ pea. 

The use of this word “ pea,’ which is universal 
where the plant is well known, is likely to mis- 
lead those not familiar with it, for it is more like 
a bean, and, like beans, is sensitive to spring frosts 
and cold.+ If sown too early, it will rot in the 
ground, or “‘live at a poor dying rate,’ until hot 
weather comes, and not do wellthen. So it must 
needs be planted during the last half of May tothe 
first of June or later, in the latitude of May frosts. 

Webb’s New Kinver Yellow Globe Mangel 
has everything in its favor except color. It is, 
however, of a bright rich yellow on the out-side.— 
8 I like a good deal of 
color inside of a man- 
gel, which this has not ; 
nevertheless it is per- 
fect in form—globular- 
top-shaped, I should 
E say, with so little top, 
and of course equally 
little neck, or no neck 
at all,that one wonders 
that so little foliage 
can sustain so much 
root and such vigorous 
growth; for I suppose 
it is as true that the 
top sustains the root, 
in all senses but one, as 
that the root does the top. It isa great cropper, very 
iirm, sound, and sweet. For anew kind it sports 
very little—wagon-load after wagon-load showing 
surprisingly few specimens which indicated a de- 
parture from the normal form. They weresown in - 
drills, ridged up over a fair quantity of good yard- 
manure,or superphosphate where the manure failed. 


Sheep and Barbed Wire Fences. 


It seems as if the use of barbed-wire fencing was 
going to make it possible, and if possible—policy, 
for usto keep sheep. It will not do, however, to 
turn the sheep into fields enclosed in whole or 
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ts part with bathed’ wie, at this ‘time: of the 
year. Their wool is so thick and long that they 
do not feel the barbs, which thus only serve to 
tear out the wool. The thing to do is to put 
the sheep into such lots in the early summer, 
when they soon contract a wholesome dread of 
the fence, and will keep away from it thereafter. 
With other animals, the only thing necessary is 
is to let them once get acquainted with its general 
appearance and the results of too close contact 
with it. If it be really true that sheep may be con- 
yeniently controlled in this way, I see no reason 
why a radical change in the agriculture of some of 
the older States may not result. Sheep require 
very little labor in their management, little shelter, 
coarse food, straw, weedy hay,.and roots, with a 
little corn, best fed unground. There is always a 
market for lambs, and for fat mutton; the wool 
and the skins sell also; but after all, the best thing 
about sheep-keeping is the facility with which 
straw, stalks, swamp hay, and other vegetable sub- 
stances may be converted into manure. Speaking of 
Changes in Agricultural Practice, 
none is greater than that effected by the handling 
of railk in great quantities by cheese factories, but- 
ter factories, and creameries. These are extending 
with great rapidity all over the country, relieving 
the farmers’ wives from untold drudgery, while 
their habits of industry find for them full employ- 
ment in other ways. Among other things to which 
my attention has been particularly directed, is 
The Use of Skimmed Milk. 

This is much better and more wholesome food 
than most of us who have been brought up in the 
country, and upon plenty of milk, are apt to think, 
and until they learn better, city-folks, of all others, 
have a horror of skimmed milk. Milk disagrees 
with a great many people. If they drink it, pure 
and fresh, it gives heart-burn, and other forms of 
indigestion, headache, ete. Even children, fre- 
quently, can not drink it freely. The number who 
can not take as much skimmed milk as they are 
inclined to is very small. The now common plan 
of using deep coolers, or 15 to 18-quart pails, which 
are tall and narrow, and kept nearly submerged in 
cold spring water until ready to be skimmed, which 
is within 24 to 36 hours usually, gives an abund- 
ance of sweet skimmed milk. - If either of the air- 
tight systems, Cooley’s or Hardin’s, be followed, 
the skimmed milk and cream may be separated in 
8 to 12 hours, and the milk from having been ex- 
cluded from the air is found to be sweeter (because 
of the presence of sugar) than even milk fresh from 
the cow. Milk is slightly alkaline when first drawn, 
from the presence of less than a tenth of one per 
cent of freesoda. The action of the air is to rapid- 
ly convert the milk-sugar into milk-acid, and this 
of course neutralizes the alkali; then, the formation 
of acid still going on (more slowly as the milk 
cools), after awhile it loses its sweet taste, and be- 
fore long is perceptibly sour. We are used to see- 
ing and tasting skimmed milk between the loss of 
its sweetness and the time when it becomes posi- 
tively sour. Excluded from the air, this chemical 
action can not go on. When, therefore, the cream 
is removed, the full taste of the sugar may be bet- 
ter observed, and so it seems actually sweeter than 
at first. Such ‘‘skim-milk ’’ ought to be retailed 
at half the price of ‘‘ whole milk’’ in all of our 
cities, and it would furnish a most admirable article 
of diet for families with moderate means. [In some 
cities the sale of skinmed milk is prohibited. Eps.] 


Keeping Potatoes Through the Winter. 

In cold weather, when the temperature can be 
regulated, potatoes keep well enough, but in warm 
cellars, or during warm ‘spells, I find it difficult to 
prevent their starting, and we have to rnb off the 
sprouts. I saw at Dr. Hexamer’s, a few weeks ago, 
a contrivance which it seems strange has never been 
described and figured by the agricultural papers. 
The doctor takes any old boards or strips, and with 
them makes little bottomless bins about 24 feet to 
8 feet square, and 2 feet high—at any rate, large 
enough to hold 5 bushels with tolerable accuracy. 
The corner pieces project an inch below the lower- 
most strip, and fall short the same amount at the 
top. Three of these bins constitute a set; two of 











them are alike, but the one to go on ‘the bottom 
has a bottom to it, and a cheaply made slide-door 
on one side. When the potatoes are harvested, 
these bins are filled, the bottom one first of course ; 
then another is set upon the top and filled, and so 
on. Thus 15 bushels are held in a very compact 
space, and yet the air passes freely through them. 
‘These sets of bins are placed side by side with the 
sliding-doors accessible. Now when the potatoes 
need stirring—which they do once in a few weeks, 
and oftener to- = 
wards spring — 
all that it is ne- | 
cessary to do is 
to raise the 
door, and take a 
bushel - basket- 
ful out from the 
bottom and put 
it upon the top. 
Thus every po- | 
tato in the whole 
bin is turned, 
and its relations 
to air and moist- 
ure more or less 
varied—at least, 
enough to stop 
or greatly to in- § 
terfere with the 
first beginnings 
of sprouting. 
When necessary, the whole stock may be con- 
veniently ‘‘ overhauled” and picked over, one set 
of bins ata time. In such bins different sorts are 
conveniently separated and kept distinct, and any 
kind or all are accessible at any time, and whenever 
bins are emptied they may be removed and space 
gained for other things. Smaller bins for the 
same purpose hold about one barrel each. 
Crushed Grain for Horses. 

Oats are justly advocated as the grain above all 
others adapted to horses—and it is true, that for 
young horses, and those used on the road, there is 
probably nothing equal to oats, but they ought to 
be crushed or bruised and not ground. In fact, I 
think all grains are better fed in this way, and it 
seems strange that there are no good American 
oat crushers. They seem to me simple affairs—as 
I have seen them in English stables. A wheel of 
perhaps 18 inches diameter, made strong, and hav- 
ing a perfectly flat periphery, of steel, I presume, 
like a steel tire, having a face about 3 inches wide, 
is turned so as to bear evenly against a smaller one 
of say 8 inches or less in diameter, having a similar 
face. These two wheels are geared to turn to- 
gether, and the oats are slowly fed in by a hopper. 
Good oats, when crushed, are nearly round and as 
big as a silver 3-cent piece, and the husks are quite 
inconspicuous; poor ones show more husk than 
grain, and retain more nearly the form of the un- 
crushed oat. Barley may be crushed equally well 
with oats, although harder; and corr, when too 
green to grind, might well be thus treated. If grain 
be swallowed whole it is not easily digested, but if 
crushed, or broken even, itis likely to be. ‘‘ Coarse 
meal,’ that is, the corn-meal usually sold for feeding 
in many Eastern towns, simply because it can be 
cheaply produced, is better than whole corn, be- 
cause it is broken and some portion of it tolerably 
fine, but all the flinty part is in large solid pieces, 
which do not adhere to cut hay, do not, soak quickly, 
and are slow of digestion. When new cornis crush- 
ed, although it is not comminuted into meal, its in- 
tegrity is destroyed and is easily digested, because 
it readily absorbs water or the juices of the stomach. 


TO VEN TILATE POTATOES. 


Value of Turnips.—A Connecticut farmer esti- 
mates the value of turnips [the flat English turnip 
in his case,] as a food for milch cows at 25 cents per 
bushel. ' He arrived at these figures by noting the 
diminished yield consequent upon leaving off the 
feed of turnips. The roots did not save the hay, 
as quite as much was consumed with as without 
them ; but the turnips, as also shown by European 
experiments, were an aid to the digestion of the hay 
and similar fodder. Succulent roots of any kind, 
make up for other deficiencies of hay and grain, and 















render the whole ration more like the natural sum- 
mer food, keeping the digestive apparatus healthy 
and active, and a relish to the drier food. 


The Practice of Veterinary Medicine— 
Will it Pay? 
BY A. LIAUTARD, M. D., V. 8. 
~—<S>—- - 

The attention of our people has been directed,. 
within the past few years, towards Veterinary Medi- 
cine; many able writers have urged its importance 
and have presented the claims of this much neg- 
lected profession. Yet, notwithstanding this, young 
men of good education and social position hesitate 
to join the ranks of the veterinarians, and the num- 
ber of skilled practitioners remains far short of the 
needs of the community. Young men are deterred 
from becoming veterinary practioners, in part; be- 
cause of the low standing of some who claim to 
belong to the profession, and in part because the 
prospect of present success and an ultimate com- 
petence, if ‘not a fortune, is not satisfactory. The 
importance of veterinary science to the agricultur- 
ist generally, and to the stock raiser especially, its 
relations to farm economy and to national health 
have been forcibly presented, and in a manner to 
direct young men towards its study. But these 
have not been sufficient. We are a-matter-of-fact 
people, and while we are as ready as any other to 
admit the claims of science or art, and fully appre- 
ciate and recognize the importance of veterinary 
science, we are also ready to ask— Will it pay? This 
is an important question, especially to a young man 
who is considering the selection of an occupation 
or profession for life, and it is very proper, in con- 
sidering the veterinary, or any other profession 
with a view to making it his life’s work, that he 
should ask, ‘‘Can I make a living by it?” While 
this may seem to the pure scientist a material view 
to take, it is une that in this work-day world must 
be taken, and the question is a very proper one. 

It is to attempt to reply to this question that this 
article is written. The best method of showing 
what may be done is to point out what has already 
been accomplished. Not long ago I addressed a 
letter to sevetal veterinarians, all of whom are 
graduates of the American Veterinary College, who 
have been engaged in practice, some for several 
years, and others for a few months. The object of 
this letter was to obtain such statistics as might be 
of use to those who are considering whether they 
shall become veterinary surgeons, and, by showing 
what others have done, give them, so far &s possi- - 
ble, some idea of their own future prospects. 
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A few of the answers to this letter—enough to 
show their tenor and scope—are here condensed in. 
the form of a table, which may be carefully con- 
sidered by those young men who hesitate to enter 
the veterinary profession for fear it may not pay. 
What profession, what trade, what occupation of 
any kind, can offer to a young man better induce- 
ments than this table shows ? This whole country, 
with costly and valuable stock in every direction, 
isa field waiting for careful exploration, and, unlike 
most opportunities for scientific research, it prom- 
ses at the same time to be remunerative as well as 
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useful. It-is not probable that the ranks of veter- 
inary medicine and surgery will for many years to 
come be even fairly filled—much less crowded— 
which can hardly be said of any other profession. 

[We are glad that Doct. Liautard has presented 
the pecuniary advantages of veterinary practice in 
this manner, for we have often advised young men 
who proposed studying medicine to learn all they 
could at a medical college, and then give their at- 
tention to veterinary medicine. This presentation, 
however, calls for a word of caution. If a young 
man enters the veterinary profession merely becuuse 
it promises to be profitable, he will surely fail. It 
is still less than the medical profession, an occupa- 
tion for those who are fit for nothing else, and too 
lazy for manual labor. Unless a young man feels 
attracted to this profession more strongly than to 
any other, the chances of success are small. It is 
to encourage those who feel thus inclined, but are 
deterred by doubts as to the future, that Doct. 
Liautard has presented the above article.—Eps.] 


Self Acting Ferry Boat. 
es 
A correspondent sends a sketch of a self-pro- 
pelling ferry boat, to be used in crossing streams 
in which there is a strong current. The boat isa 
common flat bottomed scow, but it would be more 
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TERRY PROPELLED BY CURRENT. 


effective with a side-board to be let down the same 
as the center-board of a sailing boat. The boat 
is attached to the guide rope, stretched across the 
stream, by pulleys and tackles as represented in the 
engraving. When the boat is parallel with the 
guide rope, it is stationary ; when one of the tackles 
is let out, the boat takes a diagonal position, and 
the current striking the side of it, pushes it across 
the stream. By having long ends to the tackle 
which can be fastened to the posts on the banks of 
of the stream, the tackle may be drawn up, even 
when the boat is on the opposite side of the stream, 
and be brought over for use without much labor. 





Winter Milk Profitable. 
—<—>— 

The average farmer in the Northern States only 
plans for milk during the grazing season, from May 
until October. His cows drop their calves as near 
the first of April as possible, the calves are killed or 
weaned by May ist, the milking season follows, 
and the cows are dried off in October or early 
November. For four or five months in the year the 
cows yield no profit, but make a heavy bill of ex- 
pense for food and labor. That a good flow of 
milk can be secured through the winter, is demon- 
strated by the abundant supplies that our large 
cities receive from the milk dairy districts. These 
districts lie mainly within 150 miles of the city, and 
the milk supply of the preceding day is distributed 
to customers in the morning. Farmers are turning 
their attention more and more not only to the sup- 
ply of this traffic in milk for the large cities, but to 
the supply of fresh butter for the local markets. 
If three months or more of milk production can be 
added to the year, it will make a very important 
addition to the income of the farm. The interest 











on the money invested in the herd has to be paid, 
whether we get milk from them for six months or 
ten. To secure the best results from a milking 
herd, three important matters are to be looked 
after: the stock, shelter, and fodder. These things 
are grievously neglected by old style farmers. “A 
cow is a cow,” is their proverb, and “the breed is 
all in the trough” is its twin adage. Experi- 





ence teaches observing farmers that both proverbs | 
are false. In many herds there is a great difference | 


in the average yield and quality of milk. Not in- 
frequently there is a difference of one-third or oue- 
half between the best and the poorest cow. This 
difference can be greatly reduced by the introduc- 
tion of thoroughbred stock. If a farmer wants to 
make winter butter, the use of a thoroughbred 
Jersey and Guernsey bull of goud butter pedigree, 
will enable him to raise cows for this purpose. 
They will be of a more uniform good quality, and 
will give richer milk for ten months in the year. 
Then as to shelter ; cows will not give milk in win- 
ter if fed at the stack-yard in zero nights. They 
must have warm barns, so tight that the manure 
will not freeze much, and yet be well ventilated; 
and the barn should be not only a skelter, but a 
manufactory of fertilizer as well, which involves a 
cellar-underneath. A variety of fodder is also 
necessary. Those who cater for the milk market, 
use in addition to early cut hay, brewer’s grains, 
corn-stalks, corn-meal, shorts, apples, beets, car- 
rots, turnips and cabbages. I have found sugar- 
beets and mangels to be cheaply raised, and an ex- 
cellent ration for producing milk. CoNNECTICUT. 





A Log Tram-Way. 


A roughly constructed but effective railroad has | 
| laid as the car is moved along. Sevy- 


| eral hundred feet may thus be laid 


recently come into use in lumbering regions, which 
is worthy of notice for its applicability to agri- 


| culture and other industries where the moving 


of coarse heavy matters, such as manure, produce, 
earth, stone, etc., is often necessary. Such a road 
was constructed and used by the writer several 
years ago for the purpose of moving a large quan- 
tity of earth in making a long and deep cutting 
through a hill. It was then found that earth could 
be moved a distance of 800 to 1,000 feet, by means 





of roughly, constructed cars with wooden wheels,” | 


drawn by horses, upon a portable wooden road, at 
a fourth of the expense of carts or wagons. A 
similar experience has resulted from the use of the 
same kind of road 
in the great north- 
western pineries, 
where the rapid con- 
sumption of timber 
has driven the lum- 
bermen to localities 
remote from water 
transportation. The 
rails are logs, either 
in their natural shape, or squared, or rounded, which 
are mortised or spliced together at the ends, and are 
held in place by cross-ties into which they are sunk 
and pinned. Or stakes may be driven into the 
ground on either side to hold the rails in position, 
as there is little possibility of their spreading ; in 
this case the cross-ties, if used, are simply laid on 
the ground, which is leveled as may be necessary to 
make a satisfactory bed. Six feet apart is a con- 





Fig. 1.—FARM R. R. CURVE. 





Fig. 2.—L0G RAILROAD FOR LUMBERING. 


venient distance for the rails, as then a double team 
may be driven between them. A 3 or 4 feet gauge 
is sufficient when but one horse is used. To form 
curves, saw-cuts are made on both sides of the 
rails, which are then bent and held in place by 














| stacks. 





stout stakes (fig. 3). The wheels, fig. 2, are cast 
with a wide face, sometimes 14 inches across, and 
with deep flanges—4 inches for large wheels—to 
keep the wheel from mounting the rail. The axle is 
of iron, from 1 to 3 inches thick, as may be neces- 
sary. At figure 4is shown the manner of joining 
the rails by means of a dovetailed mortise and a bolt. 

For light work, sucb as drawing in crops, moy- 
ing manure, sanding cranberry marshes, or moving 





Fig. 3.—oURVE OF LOG RAILROAD, 


earth in grading, a tram-way may be made in sec- 
tions, of light scantling, 2 x 4or 3 x 5, with the ends 
halved together. For curves the rails may be made 
of strips of beard, bent to the desired shape and held 
in place by cross-ties and iron bolts. Wheels, with 
flanges, may be constructed of hard-wood plank, 
with axles of 13-inch round iron. There are many 
causes where tram-ways of this de- 
scription would be more economical 
than wagons drawn by horses or oxen, 
as when a great deal of manure is to 
be carted to the fields each year, and 
especially where lumber is cheap or 
grows upon the farm. The laying of @§ 
the track is easily done by putting 
down a few sections, loading a car 
with other sections, which in turn are 








Fig. 4. 


in an hour, and the road taken up 
and put down in another place in 
the same manner. Roads of this kind have 
been in use for some time on French farms where 
beets are grown for sugar making, and heavy 
crops of fodder are produced for feeding cattle. 
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Useful Hints for Cold Weather. 
eee 
* Popular Errors. 

A common error, one often injurious to health 
and not infrequently fatal to human life, and one 
greatly unprofitable in the care of stock, is illus- 
trated by the practice of some farmers we remem- 
ber in our boyhood days on a western farm. The 
error is quite prevalent still. These farmers kept 
their sheep especially, and sometimes other stock, 
in open fields, or at best, in exposed yards and sheds, 
allowing them to feed from the sides of open hay 
Hay was cheap, and the sheep ate it vora- 
ciously. This large consumption of food was con- 
sidered a mark of vigor, and of health even. (We do 
not forget that these farmers were accustomed to 
apply pine-tar freely to the noses of their sheep in 
spring, to cure a sort of catarrhal discharge always 
prevalent, but attributed to something outside of 
the real cause.)—Many parents, alas! believe, and 
practice upon the belief, that thin clothing, sleep- 
ing cold, and bare legs and arms, harden children 
and make them vigorous. What are the facts? 

Our bodies are warmed precisely the same as our 
rooms are warmed. In burning wood, coal, corn, 
wheat, oil, etc., the oxygen of the air unites with 
the carbon (coal) of these substances, producing 
carbonic acid which escapes unseen. In thus com- 
bining, heat, before insensible, is given out in a 
sensible condition. (Scientists will excuse this 
form of illustration.) When we eat the corn, wheat, 
flour, meat, or other food, it is worked up or di- 
gested in the stomach, goes into the blood, and 
there meets with oxygen from the air absorbed into 
the blood through the delicate membranes of the 
lungs. Each atom of food that unites with au atom 
of this oxygen in the blood, produces carbonic acid, 
and gives out heat which warms the blood, and 
through it the body. (The carbonic acid is breathed 
out through the lungs, and escapes invisible, just 
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as it does from the fire.) When no food is taken 
for some time, the reserved supply of fat and flesh 
stored in the body is consumed to supply the heat 
needed to keep the body alive. Let it be fixed in 
the mind that all the heat of the body must come 
from food actually burned in the blood, or, in the 
absence of food, from burning some of thesubstance 
of the body itself. We do not see the burning, 
simply because only very small atoms are burned 
at any one point ; but the facts are just as stated. 

But heat is always escaping from the surface of 
the body, and the more there fs escaping, the more 
fuel (food) must there be supplied, or more of the 
fat and flesh of the body will be consumed and 
wasted, and the body decreases in weight and sub- 
stance. If just enough food is supplied, there will 
be no change. If there is supplied and digested 
more than enough food to meet this heating re- 
quirement and the other wastes, flesh and fat will 
accumulate in the body. Is it not clear that if, by 
warm clothes, by warm rooms, and warm barns, we 
stop some of the heat from escaping from the sur- 
face of our bodies and those of our animals, Jess 
fuel (less food) wil! be needed for producing heat 
in the blood? Those sheep referred to above were 
obliged to eat much hay to keep from freezing to 
death. A good shelter to ward off the driving 
winds and showers that so rapidly carried away 
their heat, would have saved a great dea! of food. 
A warm barn or enclosure would have saved more. 
They crowded 
close together 
to catch from 
each other the 
escaping heat. 
which helped 
4 some. Bees, by 
# clustering close- 
ly in winter, 
save agood deal 
of heat. — This 
explains why 
animals take on 
flesh fasterfrom 
the same food 
in warmer than 
in colder weather. They use up less in supply- 
ing heat. Cows, in warm quarters, and in warm 
weather, secrete and furnish us with carbonaceous 
butter, which they must burn to supply loss of 
heat in cold weather, when not warmly sheltered, 

Another Important Point.—If we wish a certain 
amount of heat from a steam boiler, that furnace will 
give it with the least amount of fue! which is pro- 
tected from loss of heat in other directions. If the 
furnace have a poor covering, orif much of its heat 
escapes in the chimney, you must pile on the fuel, 
often to the gradual or even rapid burning out and 
destruction of the furnace itself. Now all our food 
that is to be of any use must be worked over 
into proper form in the stomach. It does not get 
into the blood unti) it is dissolved in the gastric 
juice, and has made a draft upon the liver and other 
organs for certain fluids to change it into a form 
which the blood will absorb. The more food the 
stomach has to work up to supply heat wasted 
through insufficient outside protection, the greater 
is the labor needlessly put upon it, always exhaust- 
ing, and resulting io debilitation, if not disease. 
There is no questioning of the fact, that multitudes 
destroy the furnace (the stomach), or injure it, and 
over tax the other digestive organs, and bring on 
disease, consumption. etc., simply by the fatal error 
of supposing that exposure to cold promotes vigor. 


et 





Fig. 2. MoULD FOR BONE-CRUSHER 





Simple Water Fountain for Chickens, 
—‘‘A. R. P.,’’ Philade)- <= 
phia, referring to the 
water fountain for 
chickens, described on 
page 386, September 
number, suggests an 
improvement. Instead 
of cutting several high 
notches, as there illus- 
trated, he would cut or 
file but one, and that a triangular notch, only 











+ inch high for asaucer or pan in which water 
would stand # to 1 inch deep, as indicated in 
the engraving. Fill the can with water, place the 
saucer on top, and quickly reverse it, and you have 
a “pneumatic” fountain holding about one quart, 
which the chickeus can not foul. As the water is 
drunk or evaporates, more runs out of the can, keep- 
ing the saucer always full to the hight of the notch. 





A Water and Feed Trough. 
i ee 
A supply of water in the cow-stable is a great 
convenience; a simple arrangement for furnishing 
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WATER AND FEED TROUGH COMBINED. 


it to the cows in their stalls may be made as fol- 
lows: Sheets of galvanized iron are bent to form 
a trough, and fitted into the floor joists under 
the feed-box, as indicated in the engraving, mak- 
ing a trough 3 inches deep and 16 inches wide. 
The flanges on each side are nailed to the joists, 
and the sheets of iron riveted together at the ends, 
and made water-tight by cement. The trough runs 
the entire length of the feed floor, and is supplied 
with water from a pipe, pump, or hose ; a pipe at 
the other end carries away the surplus water and 
prevents overflow, and another pipe with a faucet 
is provided for emptying the trough. The feed- 
box is built over the water trough, a part of its 
floor being a trap—indicated by dotted lines in the 
engraving—by which admission to the water is 
gained, Before opening this-trap,; the manger is 
swept clean; and if there were no other advantage 
than this compulsory cleansing of the mangers after 
each feeding, it would be sufficient to pay for the 
cost of constructing such a watering arrangement. 








It does not Pay to Cut Corn Fodder. 
—<>— 

Every hour ‘saved, even in winter, is an hour 
gained, the product of which may be added to the 
profit side of the balance sheet. When corn-fod- 
der is properly cured, there is no more need of run- 
ning it through the hay-cutter, than for rowen hay 
to be so treated, as is shown by the experience of 
many practical farmers. One experimenter found 
that his cows ate all but ten per cent of the whole 
stalks, while they ate no more when the stalks were 
cut fine. These stalks were from the regular corn 
field, but had been harvested and cured in such excel- 
lent condition that the cows were fed on them and 
corn meal and bran, receiving no hay, without reduc- 
ing the milk yield. The corn-stalk orts were run 
through the hay-cutter, and then spread behind the 
cows for bedding, so that thus no long stalks got 
into the manure, while nine-tenths of the labor of 
cutting the stalks was saved. Other farmers report 
like results from similar experiments. Of course 
if the corn-stalks have been carelessly allowed to 
become dry and hard in the field, it pays to cut and 
steam them, but the cutting alone can not make 
them any more digestible or nutritious. 

This matter of cutting the coarse material which 
goes intothe manure isimportant. Mr. Mechi, the 
great English farmer, who is very successful pecu- 
niarily, and wrote that instructive book, ‘‘ How to 
Farm Profitably,’’ cuts all the straw and coarse lit- 
ter used for bedding in his stables, and finds it a 
profitable practice, as do many others who have 
followed his example. The resulting manure is 











easy to handle, being fine and friable, and mixes 
well in the compost, thus decomposing more readily. 
A Mill for Crushing Bones. 
—< = 

To save the expense of a purchased bone-mill, 
one may be made as described below, which will 
crush them into a condition much more valuable 
for manure than the whole bones, if not quite as 
good as if finely ground, Make a circular mould of 
boards, 6 feet wide and 2 feet deep. Hoops of 
broad band-iron are fitted to the inside of the mould, 
and secured to it about one inch apart. The mould 
is then filled with a concrete of Portland cement, 
sand, and broken stone (the method of making 
is described in the American Agriculturist for De- 
cember, 1874). Place in the concrete when filling, 
binding pieces of flat bar-iron shaped as in fig. 2, to 
prevent the mass from cracking when in use. In 
the center, place squares of band-iron, as a lining 
for a shaft by which the crusher is turned. When 
the concrete is set and hardened, the frame may be 
taken apart ; and, as in setting the concrete will ex- 
pand somewhat, the iron bands around the mass will 
be found to have become a tight solid facing to the 
wheel. The wheel is then set up on edge, and a 
square shaft of yellow pine, 6 inches thick,is wedged 
into the central space. This shaft is fitted to an 
upright post by a loose band of iron and a swivel 
joint, so that the wheel may be made to revolve 
around it. Any other suitable connection may be 
used for this purpose. A hollow trough of broken 
stone aud well rammed concrete is then laid in the 








Fig. 1.—HOME-MADE BONE MILL. 


track of the wheel as it revolves, and the crusher is 
complete and ready for a pair of horses to be at- 
tached to it, see fig. 1. A crusher of this kind may 
be put up at a country mill or as a joint affair by a 
few farmers uniting their efforts, and thus utiliz- 
ing a valuable fertilizing material, which is now 
wasted for want of means to render it available. 


Cheese in the Army. 
7 Tite 

The efforts of ex-Governor Seymour to introduce 
cheese into the army as a regular ration, are likely 
to prove successful, as a special commission has 
given the subject favorable consideration. Samples 
have been ordered with which to test the question 
in its various lights, and the prospects are all in 
favor of the cheese, save the element of cost, which, 
when viewed in its true light, will not be founda 
difficult objection to overcome. If the War De- 
partment can find a grade of good cheese that will 
keep a long time under the various changes of 
climate to which it would be subjected, and can be 
had at a price which will not raise the cost of the 
regular ration, it is probable that it will be adopted. 
The present rations for the soldiers of the U. S. 
Army on the march, are chiefly canned corned beef 
and beans, ready cooked. An experiment was re- 
cently made on the plains, substituting cheese for 
the beans every other day; the soldiers liked the 
cheese, but wanted the beans as well. Beans are 
very nourishing, but also have bulk, which is neces- 
sary to the scldier, who is a very heariy eater. 
Beans cost only four cents a pound, baked, ready 
to eat, while cheese costs eight or nine. To over- 
come this objection it is proposed to include corn- 
meal in the ration, which is bulky, nutritious, cheap, 
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and relished by soldiers. Cheese, being a very con- 
centrated food, requires some bulky material, like 
corn-bread, for example, to be mixed with it in or- 
der to render it digestible ; it is then nearly or quite 
all assimilated, if properly made. On the other 
hand, cheese is an excellent addition and supple- 
ment to coarse and bulky food, making up its de- 
ficiencies in nutrition, and rendering it acceptable 
to the palate. The keeping quality is assured, as 
it is well known that cheese can be made that im- 
proves with age for a long time. 

This question of foods for the army is a legitimate 
one for the Department of Agriculture to concern 
itself with, as it not only might lead to valuable re- 
sults for the soldiers and the government, but also 
zive people generally more knowledge on a class of 
most important subjects in regard to which a most 
lamentable ignorance now prevails, while at the same 
time helping agriculture by creating a demand for 
profitable products. Though the butterand cheese 
products of this country have increased about 
one-third during the past year, and the exportation 
in like ratio, the cheese product having been about 
350,000,000 pounds, yet there is room for much 
greater increase. Our resources in this line are al- 
most limitless, and we only need a demand to show 
our strength. The people of England and Scotland 
consume about 8 pounds of cheese .per head annu- 
ally, and our people only about 4 pounds, making 
our home consumption about 200,000,000 pounds, 
and the export 150,000,000 pounds. American 
cheese is considered superior to the average Eng- 
lish cheese, by English people, though of course 
some poor grades are sent over with the good, 
which meet with fully as strong condemnation as 
the better qualities get praise. It is for our dairy- 
men to make only such grades as will further the 
trade in foreign markets. Now the introduction of 
cheese into the army would not of itself materially 
affect production, but the fact, and the recom- 
mendation by the goverument, would increase the 
use of this healthful and nutritious food by the 
people at large, and tend to introduce it into the 

great armies of Europe, thus largely enhancing the 
value and production of this product, which is 
very large, already exceeding in value the hay 
crop, and is but little less than the corn crop. 


The Hessian Fly. 
—>— 

Inquiries come respecting one of the oldest of 
our insect pests, the Hessian Fly. Indeed, we may 
regard it as our ‘‘ Centennial Insect,’’ for its mis- 
chievous work was first noticed in 1776, and it is 
said, though the matter is controverted, to have 
been brought to this country in some straw by the 
Hessian troops. However this may be, the name 
Hessian is firmly attached to it. This insect was 
one of the causes of the general abandonment of 
the wheat crop in the older States, and now that 
wheat culture is being resumed in many localities 
-where this grain has been but little grown formany 
‘years, there is a’ renewed interest in the enemies of 
the crop. By the aid of an engraving it will require 
but a brief description, to enable one to recognize 
the insect. Some speak of the Hessian Fly, ‘or 
Midge, as if the two were names for the same 
thing. While they are closely related insects, the 
ravages of the midge are confined to the head of 
wheat, and the other always attack the stems. Our 
present purpose is with the Hessian Fly. This was 
first described by Say, 60 years ago, who called it 
Cecidomya destructor. The first or generic name is 
from the Greek words for excrescence and insect, as 
some of them produce small galls, or excrescences ; 
the specific name expresses its destructive charac- 
ter. The engraving shows the perfect insect, of the 
natural size, at i, its spread of wings being about + 
inch ; at his the same magnified six times. The head 
feelers and thorax, or upper half of the insect, are 
black, the hinder part of the body is tawny, the 
wings are blackish, or dusky, and the legs are pale 
red or brownish, with black feet. There are two 
broods of the insect each year; the eggs are laid 
upon the leaves of the young wheat in autumn, 
usually in September. The insects soon hatch, 
make their way down between the sheath and the 











stalk, to a joint, where they remain, sucking away 
at the juices of the plant, while their bodies become 
imbedded in the soft and growing stem. As the 
stem of the wheat is very short at that time, the 
joints where tbe larva of the fly are at work are be- 
low the surface of the ground ; when several of the 
maggots feed at one joint, they deprive the stem of 
so much nutriment that it soon weakens and dies. 
After feeding for five or six weeks, heads down- 
wards, they are full grown, and appear as in j and 
k; they then-pass intoa dormant condition, and ap- 
pear as in 7, which is four times the real size. In 
this condition the maggots, from their size and 
color, are said to be in the “ flax-seed state.”? From 
this it passes into the state of a chrysalis, or pupa, 
and in April or early May the perfect insect comes 
forth, ready to provide for a new brood. This 
spring brood find the fall-sown, as well as the spring 





HESSIAN FLY. 


wheat well advanced, and they do not lay their eggs 
upon the lower-most leaves; hence the maggots 
from these are found at the second and third joints. 
The maggots of this brood are in the flax-seed state 
about harvest time, and may be carried from place 
to place in the straw. This brood come out as per- 
fect insects in time to lay their eggs upon the fall- 


sown crop. This is a brief history of the career of | 


this great enemy to the wheat-grower. One or two 
of the maggots at the joint of a stem do not kill, 
but only weaken it, but where there are several, the 
upper portion of the stem dies. When an insect of 
any kind becomes very abundant, its natural ene- 
mies, especially parasites, increase also, and these 
are of essential aid in checking the increase of the 
Hessian Fly. Among the remedies in reach of 
the farmer are, a rotation of crops, late sowing, the 
selection of varieties with a hard, stiff stalk, and 
especially those which tiller abundantly, so that the 
damage by the late brood may be speedily repaired. 





Inducements to Better Farming. 
angele 
Agricultural Society Premiums.—A Change 
from the Routine Programme. 

In the December number of the American Agri- 
culturist mention was made of some special pre- 
miums offered by “A friend of Agriculture’? 
for competition at the Orange County Fair. These 
premiums were so successful that the same gentle- 
man renews them, with several important additions, 
chief among which is that of $30 for “the best 
managed farm.” A little study of the text of these 
offers, will show a material departure from the 
usual method. That the new departure is an im- 
portant and successful one, is indicated by the suc- 
cess of the first trial, though further experience is 
necessary to decide the merits of the plan for gen- 
eral adoption. These announcements are made 
now, in order that all may have a chance to begin 
working for them at once. The object of these 
premiums is not to make a fine show, but to im- 
prove the agriculture of the County, to the pecuni- 
ary benefit of every farmer who works for them. 
The care, and improved methods and means neces- 
sary to successful competition, are the same that 
lead to success and profit in the business itself. 
The money prizes to be won at the fair are small in 





comparison with the advantages to be gained by 
reason of the improved methods adopted in work- 
ing for them, and the consequent improvement in 
the future farm practice. The offers give special 
attention to those features of the agriculture of the 
County that are, or might well be, most prominent, 
orare in greatest need of improvement, and are so 
worded as to induce the best methods in the par- 
ticular branches to which they refer. The pre- 
miums are to be awarded at the next Annual Fair, 
unless otherwise provided, and are open to compe- 
tition only by the farmers of Orange County. 

First, Second, and Third.—For the improvement 
of milch cows, that the “Orange County milk” 
product may be enhanced in value. For the best 
herd of five (5) or more cows of the Dutch or 
‘“‘Holstein’’ breed exhibited by the owner,$7.00, For 
the second best ditto, $3.00....For the best herd of 
five (5) or more cows of the Ayrshire breed ex- 
hibited by the owner, $7.00. For the second best 
ditto, $3.00....For the best herd of five (5) or more 
native or grade cows exhibited by the owner, $7.00. 
For the second best ditto, $3.00.—Records of the 
milk yields of each of these animals for one year, 
or commencing at the dropping of the last calf, 
must be posted on each pen. Affidavits to be fur- 
nished if desired. Pedigrees of the Dutch cows 
and of the Ayrshires should also be furnished. 

Fourth.—To aid in the improvemert of the but- 
ter-dairy industry of the County. For the best 
herd of five (5) or more cows of any breed for the 
production of butter, $10.00.—The pedigrees of-any 
pure blood animals are to accompany them ; also the 
milk and butter record of each competing animal. 

Fifth.—For the promotion ef an industry which 
should occupy more of the attention of Orange 
County farmers, and which would add largely to 
the productive resources of the County. For the 
best flock of ten or more ewe sheep, accompanied 
by one male, $7.00. For the second best ditto, 
$3.00.—Particular attention to be paid to mutton 
qualities as well as wool bearing. 

Sixzth.—For the greatest profit realized on the 
production of pork, $5.00.—Each competitor for 
this premium shall exhibit two or more hogs of 
his stock, and shall present a sworn statement as to 
his methods of feeding and care, breed kept, and 
account of the cost of food and labor expended, 
and of the pork and pigs sold. 

Seventh.—To encourage better methods of culti- 
vation, and cénsequent larger yields of our leading 
bread grain. For the best acre of either spring or 
winter wheat harvested in 1879, $6.00. To the 
second best ditto, $3.00.--Competitors for this 
premium must exhibit one bushel of the average 
product of the field, and furnish a sworn statement 
of the yield, cost, and method of cultivation. 

Kighth.—To encourage youth in the pursuit of 
profit and happiness in farm life. For the best 
collection of farm products grown and exhibited by 
any person under 20 years of age, $8.00. For the 
second best ditto, $4.00. 

Ninth.—To stimulate the production and use of 
better varieties of fruits, and of garden and field 
products. For best collection of fruits, vegetables 
and grains, grown and exhibited by one man, $10.00. 

Tenth.—To create a spirit of friendly emulation, 
which shall result in better farm management. For 
the best managed farm in Orange County, $50.00.— 
Entries for this premium must be made on or be- 
fore the first of April, 1879, with the Secretary of 
the Orange County Agricultural Society. An Ex- 
amining Committee of seven members shall be ap~ 
pointed by the Society, and consist of parties not 
entering for the premiums or residing in the same 
town where any of the competing farms are located. 
At least three of this committee shall visit each of 
the competing farms between the 15th of June and 
the 15th of July, and again in September. A writ- 
ten and sworn statement shall be furnished the 
Secretary of the Society on or before November 5th, 
1879, as to the number, kind, and breed of all ani- 
mals kept, of all implements, and manures and feed 
purchased, yield and cost of all farm products, and 
an account of all produce sold or on hand at the 
time of making the report. A report of the general 
plan of management and methods adopted ‘is de- 
sired. In awarding this premium, the committee 
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shall take into consideration the amount of capital 
employed, the number of acres in the farm, and the 
profits gained ; the object being to honor the farm 
which is best managed as a farm. To be awarded 
November 15th, 1879. 

Eleventh.—To create a greater interest among 
farmers in the adornment of their homesteads. For 
the farm which shall show the neatest roadsides, 
the greatest neatness about the farm buildings, 
and the most tastefully arranged grounds and build- 
ings, $20.00.—In awarding this premium, the com- 
mittee shall take into consideration the fact that 
those improvements which are produced at the 
smallest cost, and without interference with farm 
work, are the most desirable. The use of native 
trees, shrubs and climbers, especially those indige- 
nous to the locality, in adorning the farm grounds, 
will be considered by the committee,and other things 
being equal, preference will be given to the place 
where natives are employed rather than exotics. 

Twelvth.—For the best essay on the past, pres- 
ent, and future of “Orange County Farming,’’ 
$20.00. For the second best ditto, $10.00.—These 
essays should have special reference to the needs 
and development of the farm interests of the County. 
Essays to be sent to the Secretary.of the Society on 
or before the 15th day of September, 1879, without 
a signature, but accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name of the writer and title of the 
article. The prizes to be awarded by a committee 
of three appointed by the Society, and the awards 
tc be announced at the annual fair. The committee 
to have the right of rejecting any or all of the 
essays Offered, and the liberty of publishing any or 
all of them in the county papers, or otherwise. 

We publish these specia) premium offers in full, 
as they contain some suggestive ideas that perhaps 
may be useful in other sections, both to the of- 
ficers of agricultural societies themselves, and to 
other generous men of wealth who, like the donor of 
these premiums, may desire to benefit agriculture. 








A Simple System of Farm Accounts. 
ar 


SECOND PAPER. 

A small] ledger is necessary, ruled with double 
money-columns, paged and indexed. A convenient 
plan is to give 10 to 20 pages to each account, so 
that it can be carried on fora year or two with- 
out being transferred to a distant page. A few 
accounts only will be needed in ordinary cases, 
These will be as follows: A general farm or stock 
account ; an account for each field, ‘* Field No. 1,” 
“Field No. 2,” and so on; a dairy account; one each 
for sheep, pigs, poultry, grain, hay, and fodder (the 
last three may be kept together), general expenses, 
labor, and house expenses. If others are needed 
for special cases, they can easily be added; but a 
complicity of accounts will confuse those not used 
tc book-keeping. To begin, an inventory of stock 
should be taken, and no other time is better for this 
purpose than the end or the beginning of a year. 
The inventory should include everything—land, 
tools, and stock of all kinds, and these should be 
valued at what they are worth or have cost. For 
example, the first inventory may run in this way: 





GE acrée Of Tand Cost... o.oo. ve cee cke $6,500 
3 horses..........- 375 
eee 800 
7 yearlings and calves................ 120 
2 Berkshire pigs..............0000 see 45 
SDE Rend: OF DOWIE 5.6 c:c0 (idols. os etv000% 62 
1 mowing-machine.................... 90 


and so on, enumerating every article, great and 
small, on the farm, including the amount spent for 
crops in the ground. The total amount is then en- 
tered to the General Farm Account in the debtor 
(Dr.) or left hand column of the ledger, as follows: 





GENERAL FARM ACCOUNT. 








1878 Cr. 


Jan. | 1 











$9, a | 





To value of land and rock 





Each item is also entered in its own special ac- 
count on the Dr. side, each being charged with the 
cost of what appertains to it: Then the general 
account will be the total of all the balances of 
each yearly settlement, and will show the exact 
condition ot affairs at such settlement. For those 
who understand ‘ double entry,’’ it is easy to prac- 








tice without using a journal—each ‘entry—that is 
charged to any one account, always having its cor- 
responding credit in the other appropriate account. 
For example, when 20 bushels of corn, oats, or feed 
are ground, or a stack of hay is used for the cows, 
the Dairy account would be charged with the value 
of the grain and hay, and the feed account would 
be credited withthe same. Previously the Feed ac- 
count would have been charged with the value of 
the grain, hay, etc., when harvested, and the fields 
from which these had been gathered would have 
been credited with it at the cost price. Thus each 
account would represent the business of the year 
in that particular. If this is done carefully, and 
without error, at the end of the year the sum of 
the balances of the accounts should be exactly the 
same as the sum of the general farm account at the 
beginning of the year. A specimen account is given : 





DAIRY ACCOUNT. 




















1878. Dy. cr. 
Jan. | 1)/Value of 14 cows........... $800 
31/4 tons of hay used.......... 48 
40 bushels of grain ground); 16 (80 
Feb. | 7/2 tons of bran, and freight.|| 24 /75 
One pit mangels 400 bushels}; 20 /00 
28/T wo months sold.... $244 (80 
48 lbs. butter....... Se 12 |00 
2 months’ wages, dairyman|| 60 |00 











Here are the items in corresponding accounts: 





GRAIN AND HAY ACCOUNT. 






































1878., | i Dr. Cr. 
Jan. | 1 Stock on hand ............. $640 | 
|81| Hay used for dairy. ...... H | $48 (00 
| hos for dairy............ | | 16 or 
CASH ACCOUNT. 
| | Dr. {| Cr: 
1878.| | Balance cash on hand..:... $122 |40 
Feb.- 7|Cash paid for bran......... || $24 |%5 
28/J. M., 2 mos. wages........ | “60 |00 
Cash for milk...........-.- 244 (80 
do, .. ,butter..........-- 12 |00 
FIELD No. 1. 
1878. Dr. Cr. | 
Jan. | 1\To 2,848 bus. roots on hand|/$142 |40 
Feb. | 7|By 400 bus. for cows....... 20 (°° 

















The balance of each account, the cash account, 
as well, at any time, should show the amount or 
the value of the stock on hand; so that it can be 
seen each month how matters stand with every de- 

















partment. The full account for “Field No. 1” is 
given below as a specimen : 
FIELD NO. 1. 
1877.) | Dr. ||| Cr. 
May | 4 Plowing 8 acres -|| $6 loo 
|10 1,800 Ibs. mangel manure...|/ 100 /80; 
| (12 Ibs, -.I| 9 100) 
|12 Harrowing and sowing.....|| 3 \50) 
June 106 | 6 00! 
\12.1 day cultivating.... ...... 2 00 
July | 18 days’ weeding ............ 8 00 
7 1} day cultivating .. ...... ! 3 00 
/22 1 day cultivating. .......... 2 00 
Oct. (30 4 days’ pulling roots....... 4 00 
Nov. |10 8 days’ pulling and pitting. 9 |\%5 
| iSanary expenses........... 9 95 
| |Dairy account, 432 bushels. $21 |60 
Dec. (31 2,848 bushels in pits........ | 142 |40 
‘|g164 {00 |g164_|o0 











The item $142.40 is carried on as the balance to 
begin the account for the. new year, and also figures 
as 80 much stock on hand in the general farm ac- 
count. It is seen by this account that the roots cost 
nearly 5 cents per bushel; the $9.95 includes little 
unimportant items not easily entered in detail. 
Just as in business, the small sums which go, a 
few cents at a time, are lumped in a “ petty cash 
account.” Or this amount may be entered as 
profit, and carried to a “ profit and loss’’ account. 


A Capacious Refrigerator. 


A large cool room is often greatly needed on the 
farm, when neither a cellar or a double-walled dairy 
house will serve the purpose. An Illinois sub- 
scriber sends a sketch of an ice-house, with a room 
in oneside, that will answer this purpose. Similarly 
arranged ice-houses are not uncommon in some 
sections, and have been figured in the American 
Agriculturist, The engraving represents a section 
of the building, with a room partitioned off in such 
a manner that it has ice on three sides and the top, 
and its floor is below the surface a few feet, in order 
to take advantage of the coolness of the earth. 














The double wall of the ice-house extends in front 
of the open room, and the door is protected bya 
porch. A shallow cellar under the floor of the ice- 
house admits ventilation by the passage of cool air 
under the ice, and thence off through a flue. The 
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floor and the ceiling of the. rogm ‘slope , to'secure 


drainage, as shown. “Av Ace-house “cons Puc in 







this manner provides @ rgom that . used for 
setting milk, or for cooling and ke milk for 
sending to market; for storing butter, meats, etc. 








Measuring and Marking Rafters. 


The difficulties of fitting rafters may be overcome 
by the following simple-means;..Take a strip of 
wood 2 inches wide, 24 to 30 inches long, and 1 inch 
thick ; saw:a slit in the center a quarter of an inch 
wide, as shown in the engraving ; mark the inches 
and other divisions of the scale upon each, edge, 
Make two strips of brass or steel 1 inch wide and 
1/,, thick, and 6 inches or more in length. Connect 
these to the long strip by means of thumb screws. 
To use the gauge, lay it upon a square, as shown, 
with the zero (0) of the scale on the figure of the 
long arm of the square which shows half the width 
of the building in feet; and place the edge of the 
gauge upon the figure of the short arm of the 
square, which marks the pitch of the roof. Thus, 
for a building 28 feet wide, and with a roof pitch 
of 10 feet, the 0 should come on the long arm and 
the edge of the gauge meet 10 on the short arm. 
The figures on the gauge will mark the length, 17 








APPARATUS FOR MEASURING RAFTERS. 


ft. 3in., of the top side of the rafter. Then by 
tighteaing the thumb screws, and fixing the metal 
guides even with the arms of the square, the bevel 
of the ends of the rafter will be given. <A rafter 
cut according to the gauge is represented at the 
top of the illustration. The projection cf: the 
rafter beyond the eave of the roof is to be added 
to the above length. This simple appafatus will 
enable any one handy with tools to cut rafters of 
the proper length and shape, and it will also faci- 


litate the operations of an experienced workman. 


Canning Fruit in England.—A correspon- 
dent of the “‘ Journal of Horticulture,” (London) 
says: “‘ For Gooseberries, Currants, Damsons, etc., 
to each 8 Ibs. of fruit, add 1 Ib. of loaf sugar, and 
one teacup of water to each pound of fruit. Put 
all in a preserving pan and let the ingredients come 
to the boiling point. Have ready jars in which sul- - 
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phur has been burned for 15 minutes. When the 
fruit is cold, pour on the top some hot mutton fat, 
then tie down with bladders.’’—Notice the defini- 
tiveness of this.—You must have jars ready in which 
“‘gulphuris burned for 15 minutes.””—How big the 
jars, or how much sulphur, seems to be of no more 
consequence than what is to be done with the jars 
after 15 minutes of burning sulphur. ‘‘ When the 
fruit is cold ’’"—in the “‘ preserving pan,’’ or where ? 
—it is to be greased with “hot mutton fat.”” Burnt 
brimstone and mutton tallow, what a combination ! 
It is no wonder that the English housekeeper can’t 
can, while every American housekeeper can can, 
and so easy too, without burnt brimstone or hot fat ! 





The most profitable farming is that which gives 
the largest returns for the smallest comparative 
outlay. This statement is based on business prin- 
ciples, but it is 
not always ap- 
parently true, 
for sometimes 
a farmer gets 
large crops with 
small outlay by 
the use of means 
which draw 
heavily upon 
the reserve 
forces of the 
_~soil. The lat- 
==ter should be 

reckoned into 
=the expense ac- 





















is not, 
though if such 
a a course is con- 

Fig. 1. TABLE FOR DRESSING PORK. tinued it results 
in exhaustion. To revise the first statement then: 
that kind of farming is most profitable which gives 
the largest returns for the expense incurred, with- 
out decreasing one’s capital by exhausting the soil. 
English agriculture dates its rise from the begin- 
ning of the fattening of animals for market. The 
most fertile farms in the Eastern States to-day, are, 
as a rule, those that are devoted to stock and dairy- 
farming. The production and sale of large crops of 
grain, potatoes, and other field crops, without any 
return of fertility, has caused the present sterility 
of the many thousand acres of comparatively ex- 
hausted farm lands, West, South, and East. If their 
owners had kept live stock for the consumption of 
the crops, and sold only the animal products and 
the surplus grain, etc., they might have been even 
more productive to-day, than in the beginning. The 
growth of plants does not exhaust the soil, but on 
the contrary makes it richer, so long as the mineral 
and nitrogenous elements of plant-fuod are returned 
to the land. The action of the roots is to extract 
food material from the rocks (as we may regard the 
inorganic matter of the soil), and of the leaves to 
draw it from the air, and to store it in the soil ; but 
if more than the material thus obtained is removed 
and not returned, exhaustion necessarily follows. 
By feeding crops to animals, the larger portion of 
the essential mineral and nitrogenous portions are 
returned to the soil in the resulting manure ; par- 
ticularly is this the case in fattening mature ani- 
mals, and in the production of butter and pork. An 
animal extracts from its food, nitrogen for its mus- 
cles, phosphate for its bones, some potash, and the 
vegetable oils and other carbonaceous matter for 
its fatty tissues and for respiration. The nitrogen, 
phosphates and potash, we must supply to the soil, 
as plants seldom obtain these materials from nat- 
ural sources so rapidly as we remove them in 
crops sold; the material for oils, sugar, starch, 
and other carbonaceous matters are furnished to 
the plants from air and soil in ample quantities to 
meet all demands. Now, a growing animal stores 
up the first three of these food materials. A ma- 
ture animal, on the contrary, only uses enough of 
them to make good the wastes of the body, but 
these wastes are ali found in the excrements; so 














| that practically a fattening animal removes none o- 


those constituents of its food that are valuable for 
manure. We can, therefore, feed the home-grown 
crops and purchased food to mature animals, and 
get nearly or quite its full value twice over, in beef 
and in manure for the production of more crops. 

Similar principles apply in feeding swine. Pork 
is for the most part composed of the fatty matter 
which costs nothing in the crop. Hence the value 
of hog-manure, with which every farmer is familiar. 
In butter-making also, very little if any fertility is 
removed from the farm in the butter sold, as it is 
composed wholly of fatty compounds. This fact is 
illustrated in practice by the exceptional fertility of 
butter dairy farms, which, instead of becoming 
sterile are continually growing more fertile. These 
facts indicate that the profitable farming of the fu- 
ture in many sections, is to be, as it is to-day, in in- 
creased attention to fattening animals and dairying. 


Hog-Killing Implements—Ringing. 


While on the farm of J. W. Morrison, in Orange 
County, N. Y., not long ago, we saw some conven- 
ient and ingenious appliances, that would be useful 
elsewhere. Mr. M. makes butter from about 20 
cows, churning the whole milk, and feeding the 
butter-milk to his swine. In his piggery is a room 
for slaughtering. The stout table on which the 
dead porkers are lain to be scraped and dressed 
after being scalded, is made with its top curving 
about four inches in a width of four feet, and con- 
sisting of strips of oak plank, as represented in fig- 
ure 1. This curved top conforms to the form of 
the carcass, and holds it in any desired position 
better than a flat surface. For scrapers, old-fash- 
ioned iron candle-sticks are used; the curved ‘and 
sufficiently sharp edges at either end serving as 
well as a scraper made for the purpose, and its 

small end has an advantage 

over the latter for working 

about the eyes and other sharp 

depressions, (see fig. 2). A 

cleaver for use in cutting up 

the pork is shown in fig. 3; it 

has a 13-inch blade, 8 inches 

wide at the widest part, and ? 

inch thick at the back. This is 

a convenient implement, easily 

and cheaply made by a good 

blacksmith, if it can not be had 

, at the stores; any mechanic 

Fig. 2. can put on the wooden handle. 

In figure 4, is represented Mr. M.’s home-made 
hog-ringing apparatus. His blacksmith makes an 
instrument resembling a horse-shoe nail, of good 
iron, about 3 inches long, */;sth of an inch wide, 
and 1/394 of an inch thick, tapering to a point; the 
“head’’ is merely the broad flat end curled up. 
Just before using, this needle-like instrument has 
its corners rubbed off on a file; it then is easily 
pushed through the septum of the pig’s nose. 


Ca 
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Fig. 8.—HANDY MEAT CLEAVER. 


A key with its tongue broken off anda slot filed 
in the end, is used to curl up the projecting end, 
and the ringing is done. The “rings”’ cost about 
% cts. a hundred, are effective and easily applied. 


| 
| 








Exportation of Live Animals, 
—>-— 

The following is the text of that portion of a bill 
recently passed in the British Parliament relating 
to the importation of animals, which concerns the 
interests of American cattle breeders and exporters: 

1. Foreign animals are to be landed only at a part of a 
port defined for that purpose ~ § a special order of council, 
called a foreign animals wharf. 

2. They are to be landed in such manner, at such times, 
and subject to sach supervision and control, as the Com- 
missioners of Customs from time to time direct. 

8. They are not to be moved alive out of the wharf. 

“ This law is to go into effect on the first day of Janu- 
ary, and is to include all foreign cattle, except (1) those 
from the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands; (2) those 
intended for exhibition or for other exceptional pur- 











poses ; and (3) those, the landing of which is for the time 
cing prohibited by order of council. 

‘In relation to the foreign animals, if, and as long ag 
from time to time, the Privy Council are satisfied, with 
respect to any foreign country, that the laws thereof re. 
lating to the importation and exportation of animals, and 
to the prevention of the introduction and spreading of 
disease, and the general sanitary condition of an‘mals 
therein, are such as to afford reasonable security against 
the importation therefrom of diseased animals, then 
from time to time, the Privy Council, by general or epe- 
cial orders, shall allow animals, or any specified kind of 
animals, brought from that country, to be landed, with- 
out being subject under the provisions of this schedule 
to slaughter or to quarantine, and may for that purpose 
alter or add to these provisions, as the case may require ; 
but every such order shall forthwith, after the making 
thereof, if Parliament is then sitting, and if not then, 
forthwith after the next meeting of Parliament, be iaid 
before both houses of Parliament.” 

The bill is apparently a necessity, to protect Eng- 
lish herds from 
imported _ dis- 
eases, which have 
caused immense 
losses. We un- 
derstand that the 
British Govern- 
ment has called 
on our Govern- 
ment for a state- 
ment as to the 
provisions 
against the 
spread of and 
protection from 
disease in this 
country. If the 
truth be told,a 
lamentable con- 
dition of veteri- 
nary science will 4 

. 4.—HOG-RINGER AND KEY. 
be shown up, that Mig 
we hope will rouse the Government and people to 
remedy the evil. One evident result of this law will 
be to increase the foreign exportation of dead meat. 








Keeping Poultry in Cities. 
ees 


“D.,” Springfield, Mass., sends to the American 
Agriculiurist his poultry account for two years, to 
show that fowls can be profitably kept in a city: 

Nov. 1, 1876.—Dr. 


Material for house............. ES OO as $7.00 
Pee Cot Tor 10 TOW1S. 6... o5 coi. ec cece cetc cece 5.00 
Paid cash for Leghorn eggs for setting ........... 
Paid cash for feed for one year...............--- 06 15.22 
$27.97 
4¢ doz. eggs, @ 25c or 8 
% oz. MEN 550s oles setaecwes Go eibecbectaaes 18.62 
oo Ee ee ee a 6.52 
14 Brown Leghorns, @ 60c................cceeccees 8.40 
18 Brown Leghorns, @ 50c... .............00ececee 50 
MONO: 605 asus s.c0nds she hap adihinnessnems 6.00 





Nov. 1, 1877.—Dr. 





Ub wkbSaCasheatsahlonecbeecited 00 

14 Browu Leghorns, @ 60c. 8.49 
13 fowls, @ 50 
Feed, one year 17 
07 

164} doz. eggs, @ WC.............. eee 79 
PaO, DONG POC ais ows becsedviccccddesc dee ree 
17 Brown LF ) aaa 10.20 
6 Plymouth Rocks, @ 60c ...............00. ceee 3.60 
MMI, I DOC oven cekcwss sc. ‘secvtetedisweete 1.50 
MO shies ko Giants tsps dobcbnwsauerecnd bsdealsasmeds 5.00 
$70.01 


My hen house is charged for cost of material 
only, doing the work myself. Its dimensions are 
4 feet by 6; 5 feet high on sides, 7 feet in center ; 
the run is 30 feet by 4 feet, of which 15 feet is cov- 
ered in the winter. House and run face the south. 
The fowls are confined when they would interfere 
with the garden, except letting them out ona vacant 
lot near sun-down. I have 22 fowls in the house 
now, the balance in a dry goods case used for rais- 
ing chickens. [ kept an average of 17 through last 
winter. These accommodations seem small for the 
number of fowls, but they thrive and are healthy ; 
have lost three in the two years, from accident. I 
screen coal ashes over their droppings nearly every 
morning, and clean out often. I think this is the 
secret of their healthiness. The fowls kept last 
year were Brown Leghorns, and three Buff Cochins 
for mothers. For feed, I give them in the morning 
corn-meal and wheat middlings, equal bulk, in 
winter mixed with warm water ; afternoon, wheat, 
buckwheat, table-scraps, oats, etc., changed often. 
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A New Pear—Kieffer’s Hybrid. 
ee 

“JT have something new to show you,” said Mr. 

C. H. Miller, the most efficient Chief of the Horti- 
cultural Department of the Centennial Exhibition, 
on one of the bright September mornings of that 
wonderful autumn of our Centennial year. The 
remark was accompanied by the presentation of 
several pears from a basket at hand. It was “‘ some- 
thing new ;”’ though tolerably familiar with pears, 
this was quite unlike any other that we had ever 
seen. There was something about its appearance, 
and its texture, as indicated by the feeling of the 
fruit when handled, that indicated a difference be- 
tween that and other pears—nor did this individ- 
uality disappear 
upon testing ; the 
character of the 
flesh and its flavor 
were quite pecu- 
liar, and not to 
be compared with 
any other pear that 
could be called to 
mind. We learn- 
ed from Mr. Miller 
that the fruit was 
from an acciden- 
tal seedling at 
Germantown, Pa., 
upon an old place 
where there were 
trees of the Chi- 
nese Sand Pear 
(Pyrus  Sinensis), 
more frequently 
cultivated 20 or 
80 years ago as an 
ornamental tree, 
than it is at pres- 
ent. As trees of 
the Bartlett grew 
near by, it was 
supposed—and the character of the 
fruit favors the supposition—that 
hybridization had taken place, with 
this fruitas the result. A few days 
ago, there came from Mr. William 
Parry, the well-known fruit-grower 
of Cinnaminson, N. J., a circular 
describing his novelties for 1879, 
and there in engraving and colored 
plate, was our centennial pear. It 
appears that Mr. Parry secured the 
original tree, and has called the 
new variety ‘“ Kieffer’s Hybrid.” 
In his circular he gives an account 
of the origin of the fruit essentially 
as stated above, and presents itasa 
variety to be commended, especi- 
ally for its hardiness and produc- 
tiveness. The engraving shows the 
average size and shape, the fruit 
being very uniform in both these 
respects; its skin, which is of a bright, peculiar- 
ly rich yellow, has a texture that, in handling, 
conveys the impression of hardiness. In his 
published description, Mr. Parry says: “flesh 
white, buttery, and juicy; quality good.” Ina 
private letter he says that he ranks the pear as 
“simply good, about equal to the Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme.” In this we think he does what is unu- 
sual with introducers of new fruits, i. e., under es- 
timates its quality. Our recollection is, that it has 
arefreshing briskness that the Duchesse has not. 
The fruit, while it may not come up to the high 
standard of “ best,’’ is of sufficiently good quality 
to be acceptable to those who esteem the Bartlett, 
which, while regarded as second or third rate by 
critical amateurs, meets the general taste, and 
every candidate for popular favor must stand a 
comparison with that best known of all our pears. 
We have not in along time seen a fruit that ap- 
peared to unite so many elements of popularity as 
“‘ Kieffer’s Hybrid,” and shall be much disappoint- 
ed if it does not prove to be a valuable and profit- 
able market fruit. The tree is a strong and vigor- 








ous grower, bears early, is very productive, and ap- 
parently as free from disease as the Sand Pear, ’ 
which is one of its parents. The fruit is of good 
size, of an attractive color, and keeps well, never 
decaying at the core. The original tree has been 
fruiting for about five years, and for the last two 
years has yielded four to five bushels each year. 
The Centennial Fruit Committee gave it a Prize 
Medal and Certificate as introducing ‘“‘a new race 
of great excellence,” and at the 50th Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Penna. Horticulural Society held last 
Sept., it received “honorable mention.” Mr. Parry 
shows his faith in its future as a market fruit by 
setting out.an orchard of 350 trees of this variety. 
Of course, like all new varieties, this has to endure 
the test of cultivation in a variety of soils and loca- 



























A NEW PEAR—KIEFFER’S HYBRID. 


tions, and we are glad to know that Mr. Parry has 
already placed it on trial with various pomologists of 
experience in localities widely separate. We shall 
be disappointed if the result does not show that 
its popular qualities have not been over-estimated. 


The Bean Weevil. 


The Pea Weevil is now so common that the local- 
ities where sound seed peas can be raised are yearly 
growing fewer. The Bean Weevil, scarcely known 
20 years ago, except in the cabinets of entomolo- 
gists, has increased with great rapidity, and it will 
soon be difficult to find a locality where seed beans 
can be raised free from this insect, and what is 
of more importance, it threatens to make the bean 
crop a very uncertain one. The ‘‘ American Ento- 
mologist ’’ Feb., 1870, speaks of the insect as new, 
‘‘within the last five years.” The first specimens 
were received by us in the autumn of 1862, these 
two data enable us to fix very nearly the time at 











which the insect began to be noticed. At first it 


was supposed to be the same as the Pea Weevil, and 
it was asserted that it was an European insect im- 
ported and distributed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. But entomologists discovered that it was 
not the same Bruchus that infests the pea, that it 
was not an imported insect.at all, but a native spe- 
cies described many years ago by Say,(Bruchus ob- 
soletus), Who found it in the-seeds of a species of 
Astragalus, or Milk-veteh, of the Western States. 
Here we have anotherexample of the rapid increase 
of a native insect under favoring conditions, the too 
well known Colorado Potato Beetle, being another. 
So long as it was confined to the seeds of the Astra- 
galus, which is not. very abundant any where, the 
insect was little known, even to. entomologists, but 
when bean fields came to its native localities, it had 
at once food enough to favor rapid propagation, 
while it met with conditions for disseminating it 
far and wide. The Astragulus seeds spread only in 
the natural way; birds and other animals might 
carry them for short distances, but so long as the 
insect fed only upon that, it occupied a restricted 
area. On the other hand, when once established 
upon the bean, it not only had abundant food, but, 
so to speak, it had at command every means of 
transportation, beans being an article of commerce ; 
wherever these were sent, whether. for food or for 
seed, the insect was carried, and it appears in wide- 
ly separated parts of the country in a few years. 
The engraving, (see next page), from Riley’s 
‘Insects of Mis- 
souri,’’ shows the 
insect of the nat- 
ural size, and 
magnified,and also 
an infested bean. 
As the characters 
which distinguish 
this from the Pea 
Weevil are of in- 
terest to entomolo- 
gists only, we need not give them. So faras known, 
the two insects confine themselves to their réspec- 
tive seeds. In the pea we find but one insect to a 
seed, while in the bean there are usually several, as 
many as 12 having been noticed. It is supposed that, 
like the Pea Weevil, the mother insect deposits her 
eggs upon or in the pod while it is very young and 
tender; the young larve. find their way into the 
seeds, where they make their growth, feeding upon 
the contents of the bean, and before they pass into 
the pupa state, cut quite to the seed-coat or skin of 
the bean, thus forming those semi-transparent, per- 
fectly circular dots, noticeable in the infested seed. 
When the beetle is ready to come out, it has only to 
break away this thin covering of skin. Some of 
the perfect insects appear in the fall, or during the 
winter, and of course perish, but enough remain 


= until spring to carry on the'work. The practical 
= question—and it has become an important one—is, 


how to get rid of the insects. If all would agree 
to plant no imperfect seed, that would help, but 
would not be enough. Every bean containing a 
weevil should be destroyed, otherwise the insects 
will escape and find their way to the field or garden 
and continue the evil. Much damage has been 
done to the peacrop, and the insect infesting that 
is much more widely disseminated than it would 
have been, by the assertion that the presence of the 
weevil did not injure the value of the peas for seed, 
as it never destroyed the “‘ chit,”’ asthe plumule or 
growing point is popularly called. This statement, 
repeated in journals and books, put -people off 
their guard, and buggy peas have been sown unti? 
there are few localities where lovers of green peas 
do not eat their share of ‘“‘ worms,”? But the fact 
is, as the experiments of Mr. Peter Henderson 
plainly show, that while the Pea Weevil does not 
destroy its germinating power, it does injure the 
seed. The larva of the weevil eats up a large 
share of the food intended for the young pea; 
though the seeds do germinate, the young plants— 
robbed of half or more of the food provided for 
them—are puny and starved, and thus deprived 
of nourishment when they were young and most 
need it, are in all their after life less vigorous and 
less productive than similar plants from sound 
seed. In the bean a still greater share of the food 
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for the young plant is destroyed, and the fact that 
in spite of the inseets some of the seed may come 
up, should not induce any one to use weevil infest- 
ed seed. A great evil is impending, and every one, 
whether he grows beans as a field crop, or as a gar- 
den crop, should 
begin to arrest 
it before the 
matter gets be- 
yond control. 
Whatever the 
present trouble 
and cost, sow 
only perfectly 
sound seeds, and 
burn, or feed out 
at once—long before spring—any that show the 
presence of insects, and, what is of quite as much 
importance, talk over the matter with your neigh- 
bors, and induce them to do the same. In such 
matters as these thé necessity for combined effort 
becomes manifest, and in producing united ac- 
tion, Farmers’ Clubs, Village Associations, or by 
whatever name such assemblages of farmers and 
rural people may be called, find their best work. 





BEAN WEEVIL. 


The Calycanthus, or Sweet-Scented Shrub, 
As a Cattle Poison. 


—> 
The Sweet-Scented shrub, often abbreviated to 
“‘Shrub,’’ also called “Carolina Al!spice,’’ is one of 
the oldest and best kuown plants in cultivation. 
Its dark maroon-colored flowers have an exquisite 
fruity fragrance that makes the shrub universally 
popular. There are two or three species and sev- 
eral varieties of Calycanthus, found wild from Vir- 
ginia southward, and one is peculiar to the Pacific 
Coast. The best known species and the one most 
cultivated is Calycanthus floridus, the seeds of 
which, a very intelligent correspondent in the 
mountains of Southern Tennessee informs us, are 
poisonous to botb cattle and sheep with often fatal 
results. This is to us a perfectly new feature of the 
Calycanthus, and also entirely new to us as a poison 
to our domestic animals. Our correspondent is 
quite familiar with the plant, is engaged in an oc- 
cupation that leads to exactness, and we can not 
question the accuracy of his statement. The most 
that has been claimed for the shrub is, that its 
bark is a useful tonic. Doct. Porcher, in his excel- 
lent work, ‘‘ The Resources of the Southern Fields 
and Forests,’’ makes no mention of the poisonous 
quality of the seeds, but in his remark “ The seeds 
seldom mature,” puts us op a new track, and in 
following up the matter of seeds, we find in Torrey 
and Gray’s Flora of Nort: America, Vol. 1, at the 
end of the description of the varieties of C. floridus: 
“They are said seldom to ripen their fruit in their 
native situations.’”’ Besides these, Nuttall in his 
Genera, 1818, speaks iu illustration of a botanical 
point, of “the rarity of fruit in the Calycanthus, 
even in its native mountains.’’ This testimony as 
to the rarity of the seed is interesting, as it explains 
why we have heard so little oi its poisonous char- 
acter; but our correspondent, living where, from 
some cause, tbe seed js abundant, has had an op- 
portunity to observe ite deleterious effects. This 
matter of cattle poisous among our native plants 
is not only interesting, but one of great practical 
importance. it would appear, from our present 
knowledge, that while the seeds of Calycanthus 
Jloridus are positively deleterious to animals, they 
are produced so rarely that their effect are not gen- 
erally manifest ; but in some localities, as in the 
mountains of Southern ‘Tennessee, the seeds are 
abundant and their fatal effects are well known. 
We shall be glad of further testimony on this 
point, especially whether the species of the Pacific 
Coast, which is quite abundant in the northern 
part of California, has similiar properties. 








Clematis Pitcheri is one of our native plants 
that the Europeans are in a curious muddle about. 
Some time ago the “ Revue Horticole ” figured a 
Ciematis, with small, scarlet flowers, and called it 
Clematis Pitcheri. One English journal called atten- 





tion to the blunder and stated, as is true, that Pitch- 


er’s Clematis has much larger flowers of a dull 
purple color. Another London journal comes to 
the aid of the French periodical, and saying that 
it knows that C. Pitcheri has scarlet flowers, as its 
Editor saw the first one that flowered in England. 
The facts in the case are: there is a rather rare 
scarlet-flowered Clematis in Texas, which has been 
called C. coccinea, though some of our botanists 
think it is a variety of C. Viorna. Evidently this 
rare scarlet species has found its way to Europe, 
and some one has blundered in calling it C. Pitcheri. 





A New Variegated Tea Rose— 
“American Banner.” 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_-- 

The most striking novelty that we have met with 
in our long experience with plants, is represented 
in the engraving. For the first time, so far as we 
can ascertain, we have obtained a Tea Rose dis- 
tinctly striped with crimson and white, and at the 
same time retaining all the valuable qualities of its 
class—delicacy of color and texture, exquisite fra- 
grance, and continuous bloom. We have long had 
striped varieties of the hardy garden roses, such as 
‘* York and Lancaster,’’ etc., but these flower only 
once, and haying but little merit are not generally 
known. This new variety originated in 1877 with 
George Cartwright, Esq., of Dedham, Mass., who 
states that this appeared as a “sport ’’ upon the 
well known crimson Tea Rose—‘‘Bon Silene.” 
The leaf, from the axil of which the sporting shoot 
started, showed in one-half the leathery foliage of 
the “sport,”’ while the other half had the foliage 
peculiar to ‘‘ Bon Silene.”” We have frequently, in 
other plants, similar variations in the color of 
flowers ; for example, it is quite common to find 



















one shoot of Hibiscus Rosa-Sinensis bearing orange 
colored, and another having crimson flowers, 
but the foliage in such cases remains unchanged. 

Again, we have Carnations bearing at one time on 
the same plant, both plain scarlet flowers, and those 
striped with scarlet and white. So with Dahlias, 
Verbenas, Petunias, and scores of other plants; but 
in all of these th2 flowers only vary, the foliage 
does not. In the case of this new striped Rose, the 
distinct change in foliage is to me more marvellous 
than even that in the flower. We have named this 
Rose ‘‘ American Banner,” as the colors are very 
nearly those of the stripes of our National flag. 
When a name can be to some extent descriptive 
also, it is always, we think, of advantage. 


A New Quince—“The Champion.” 
—<>—— 

Wher. we consider the value of the quince, 
whether for home use or for market, we wonder at 
the little that has been done for its improvement, 
If we compare the older works on fruit with those 
of the present day, we find that but a single new 
variety has been added during the last half century, 
Under these circumstances we look upon a new 
comer with no little interest. We had heard of the 
Champion Quince, but had not seen it until Messrs, 
Bunnell & Perry, of Southport, Conn., sent us 
several specimens for examination and trial. The 
original tree is a seedling, which appeared in the 
grounds of Granville 8. Perry, then a nurseryman 
at Georgetown, Ct., and attracted attention by its 
earliness of bearing and the uniformly large size of 
the fruit. It soon acquired a local reputation, and 
has since been placed in the trade. The fruit, as 
shown us, runs large, some specimens being 12 
inches in circumference. In form it is intermediate 
between the well known Apple-shaped and Pear- 
shaped Quinces, though more like the former, and 
may be described as obscure pyriform, with the 
stem inserted at the base of a usually prominent 
lip, and inclined ; the skin strongly russeted fora 
short distance around the stem. Calyx set in a re- 
markably deep and strongly corrugated basin. The 
skin of a lively yellow color. The fruit appears to 
keep well, as at the date of writing (December 2d) 
some specimens are still green. The flesh cooks 
very tender, and is of excellent quality. It is claimed 
thet this bears earlier than any other variety. 





The Pitcher Plant in the Parlor. 


—~— 


The Pitcher Plant, also called Side-Saddle Flower 
and Huntsman’s Cup, and Whipporwill’s Shoe, 
(Sarracenia purpurea) of our swamps, is probably 
known to every one who notices wild plants at all. 
Its gracefully formed tubular leaves holding water, 
make it sufficiently unlike other northern plants to 
attract the notice of the most indifferent, Not long 
ago, as we were coming to the city, we met a man 
with an enormous basket filled with the largest and 
finest clumps of the plant that we ever saw together, 
and learned, upon inquiry, that he sold them “ up- 
town,” at the ridiculously low price of 10c. a plant. 
Only ten cgnts! It would not be possible to get 
anything from the tropical collection of hot-houses 
more intrinsically fine for $10. But then they are 
“common,” any one can get them; and worse 
than all that, they grow wild. We know that these 
are to some, great faults in a plant, but we have 
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worked to little purpose these many years, if we 
have not convinced 
some, at least, of our 
readers, that there are 
many wild plants 
worthy of a place im the 
garden, and here now is 
one that may claim a 
place in the parlor. Get 
a fine, large clump of 
the Pitcher Plant, and 
bring home some bog 
moss with it. Then 
select a dish or vase of 
some kind, if nothing 
better is at hand, a 
small bowl, but it 
will honor and dignify the choicest in the house. 
Set out the plant, using moss instead of earth for 
the roots, keep the moss wet, and the plant will re- 
main fresh and bright all winter, and may even pro- 
duce its curious flowers. It does better in a mod- 
erately heated room, and now and then should 
have a good showering to free it from dust. Those 
who can appreciate beauty of form, will find pleas- 
ure in the graceful curves of its outlines, and those 
who are fond of such speculations, can wonder why 
that particular plant was made in that particular 
shape....We are quite amused at the odd ways of 
the English horticulturists with this plant. Every 
now and then we are told that Sarracenia purpurea 
passed the winter at some place without protection, 
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and a recent writer in the ‘‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,”’ 
tells us that it “‘can be grown in a cold frame, 
plunging the pots in winter, or it will succeed out 
of doors when a suitable position is found for it.” 
All that the plant needs in England, is a swampy 
or marshy place; as its native range extends to 
the British Possessions around Hudson’s Bay, it 
cap not need protection in any part of England. 


<>-oe> 


Raising Evergreens from Seed. — 
iets 








With the increasing interest in the cultivation of 
forest trees, many, the coming spring, will make 
their first attempt at raising trees from seed. Those 
especially who sow the seeds of evergreens (by 
which we mean the cone-bearing trees) will meet 
with disappointments and surprises, and it is well 
to point out soms of these in advance. One great 
obstacle to success in growing forest trees of ali 
kinds from seed, is, that the novice does not recog- 
nize the fact that trees, no matter how hardy and 
robust they may be at maturity, are, when young, 
the most delicate of plants. Just as man, the most 
helpful of ali animals. is in infancy the most utterly 
helpless of all, so the most hardy trees are in their 
early years the most exacting in their demands for 
care and protection. Of the millions of nuts and 
other tree-seeds that are self-sown every year, how 
few ever produce atree? If this matter be exam- 
ined, it will be found that it is only where every 
favorable condition is present, and especially a 
friendly shade is afforded: by some shrub or other 
plant, that one of the many bushels of acorns ever 
becomes an oak. The Giant Cereus of the arid 
plains of Arizona and Northern Mexico, with its 
single columr. and candelabra forms, give a feature 
to the landscape unlike that to be seen elsewhere ; 
they are types of ruggedness, and stand 30 to 50 
feet high, resisting for years the fierce wind-storms 
of that country. Every one of these plants annually 
sheds seeds enough to overstock the country and 
make it to bristle with the prickly monsters. Yet 
it ig only when a seed happens to germinate at the 
base of a mezquit or other shrub that shall afford 
protection to and nurse the plant in its early years, 
that a Giant Cereus is produced. The English tim- 
ber-growers early learned that they could not raise 
their plantations of oak without the aid of ‘‘ nurse- 
trees,’ and io the treatises on timber-growing of 
half a century or more ago, we find much space 
given to the discussion of the different “nurse- 
trees,” ae of equai importance with the trees they 
are to protect But to return to the evergreens. 
We may state that. as a general rule, it will be of 
little use to undertake to raise evergreens from 
seed, unless one can give them the proper care ; and 
one cf the most important items included under 
“care” is a sufficient shade and shelter. Evergreen 
seedlings are soli so cheaply by those who make a 
business of raising them, that unless one has the 
time and the taste 
for such work, it 
wil! be far better 
te buy the seed- 
lings than to raise 


them. Still we 
would not dis- 
courage those 


who would make 
the attempt, as 
there are no dif- 
ficulties that may 
not be overcome 
by one who will 
devote himself to 
it. The largest 
nursery for the 
production of 
forest tree seed- 
lings is that of R. 
Douglas & Sons 
Waukegan, Ill. Here one may see acres devoted to 
seed-beds. and all undercover. Crotched posts are 
set in the ground, poles laid from one to the other, 
and across the poles is laid brush to make a rude 
but sufficient covering. Thisshelter, if we recollect 
rightly, is about 7 feet above the beds, at any rate 





Fig. 1.—SEEDLING PINE. 








been adopted. Those whose sowing is on a small 


ticed in former articles. 
common plasterer’s laths, nailed to stronger strips, 
the laths being their own width apart, and the 
screen of a length convenient for handling. The 
laths are four feet long, and this is a convenient 
width for the beds, which should be a few inches 
above the general surface, and may have a board 
set on edge at front and rear, to hold the screens. 
As success with evergreen seedlings largely de- 
pends upon getting an early growth, sq that they 
may be well rooted before the summer drouths 
come on, all preparatory work should be done well 
beforehand, so that the seeds may go into the 
ground as soon as it thaws in spring. There are 
some peculiarities about young evergreens that are 
puzzling to those who have never raised them. In 
most kinds the seed-leaves are unlike those of ordi- 





Fig. 2.—SEEDLING OF GIGANTIC ARBOR VITZ. 


nary trees or other plants. In other seedlings, 
where the seed-leaves appear above the surface, we 
are accustomed to.see two of them, usually thick 
and fleshy, and unlike the proper leaves which fol- 
low. In most evergreens, especially the pines, the 
seed-leaves are in a whorl of four, six, or even 
twelve, giving the unusual appearance to the little 
plant shown in figure 1. But a still greater de- 
parture from the ordinary way of seedlings is found 
in the Arbor Vites, Junipers, Cedars, and some 
others, in which the early leaves of the young plant 
are quite unlike those proper to the tree. So 
different is the general aspect of the seedling from 
that of the older plant, that growers have supposed 
that they had been furnished with the wrong seeds. 
This difference in foliage is strikingly seen in the 
Red Cedar, where the young trees for several years 
produce only sharp, spreading, needle-like leaved 
foliage, and quite different: from the short, scale- 
like leaves of the tree. It sometimes happens that 
a branch of an old tree of the Red Cedar, whether 
from injury or not, we cannot say, will produce 
these prickly leaves, and form a cluster that shows 
a marked contrast to the rest of the tree. This 
change from the foliage of the young plant to that 
of the mature one, sometimes takes place the first 
year, but often not until later. The engraving (fig. 
2) shows a seedling of the Gigantic Arbor Vite 
(Thuja gigantea) of Oregon, in which the change 
from the long, spreading, prickly leaves to the 
scale-like form has already begun in the first year. 
In some varieties of our common Arbor Vite, the 
young form of the leaves is retained for many 
years, That known as Tom Thumb Arbor Vite, is 





high enough for men and a small horse or mule to 
work beneath it. It is only since their operations 
have become so large that this elevated screen has 


scale, can use the lattice screen that has been no- 
This may be made of 








very dwarf and rounded in form, and only rarely 
produces the scale-like leaves, There are other va- 
rieties of this, and also of the Chinese or Oriental 
Arbor Vite (Biota), with the same peculiarity, and 
the very variable Retinisporas also afford examples 
of the retention of this early form of foliage for 
many years. Ordinarily, however, “ the foliage of 
infancy,”’ as it has been called, soon gives place to 
the characteristic form peculiar to the species. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


&33” For other Household Items see “‘ Basket” pages. 
Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—>— 
Dressing the Children “ with Limited Means.” 

I don’t know by experience just how it seems to 
set about the clothing of a family of children, with 
no regard to expense, but I do know what it is to 
feel that many garments must be supplied before 
the severest winter weather comes, when there is 
little money in the purse, and little material in 
the closets, and drawers, that is available. I know 
exactly how to sympathize with the - burdened 
mother who cannot possibly see where the material 
for the clothing is to.come from, or the time and 
strength for the necessary sewing. It is hard to 
keep up one’s courage in such a pinch, and when 
deliverance comes in some unexpected way, what 
a relief it is! But I confess to a considerable pleas- 
ure in some of the inventions which the necessities 
of straightened means entail upon us, if the thing 
does not go too far, and cause actual suffering, 
The little garments pieced up by some combination 
method are sometimes quite pretty and satisfactory. 
The dresses wear out first around the bottom. A 
broad stripe of strong fabric that harmonizes well 
with the old dress, remedies this evil, At the same 
time the dress can be pieced down if too short, by 
letting the broad stripe come down below the old 
skirt, with a strong new calico or cambric lining. 
If the dress has been worn without a sleeved apron, 
the sleeves are worn out too. New ones can be 
made like the broad stripe around the bottom; or 
like the body of the dress, and trimmed with the 
stripe material. If one prefers to have the child 
wear high-necked, long-sleeved aprons, the broad 
trimming at the bottom, with a neat finish at the 
neck and waists of the same, makes the old dress 
practically into a new one. Or, low-necked, sleeve- 
less aprons can be worn, of a pretty graceful pat- 
tern, which shows only the shoulders, sleeves, and 
bottom of the dress skirt. All these may be cov- 
ered with the new material if desired. J make all 
our clothes with a view to economy in washing, for 
our washings are inevitably large, Jet me save as 
best Ican. In winter I want to keep as clear as 
possible of calico dresses—such a mass of calico 
must be washed, starched and ironed when the front 
of the garment is soiled. Calico or gingham aprons 
should take all this, to be worn with worsted skirts. 
Table bibs, made of calico or gingham, of generous 
size, buttoned around the neck by a strap, save some 
washing of children’s aprons, but they must be 
encouraged to keep the bibs clean, for the sake of 
establishing cleanly habits as early as may be. 

Undersuits. 

I saw an advertisement of Merino union under- 
suits for children, very cheap. I took the first op- 
portunity to go in search of them, hoping to be 
saved some of my fall sewing. But the suits, un- 
exceptionable in other respects, were made with 
short legs, the ribbed bottoms reaching only a trifle 
below the knee. It was worth something to see 
long sleeves provided, but why should the legs of 
children be left with less protection from the cold 
than the rest of the body? So I bonght. thick 
Shakers’ flannel (much cheaper) to make suits cov- 
ering the little bodies from wrists to ankles. They 
should be loose and easy in every part, with allow- 
ance for shrinkage and growth—though properly 
washed flannel need shrink but little, if any, and 
Shakers’ flannel shrinks less than any other. I pre- 
fer to finish them without any cotton bindings or 
facings, because cotton washes harder than flannel 
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and needs extra rubbing. An edge crocheted with 
Shetland wvol at the neck and wrists, makes a 
pretty finish. Woollen suits for small boys may be 
made just like those for girls. The legs should al- 
ways slope by both outside and inside seams, from 
the calf of the leg down. Leave them open a few 
inches at the bottom of the inner seam, that they 
may lap smoothly under the stocking. 
Children’s Garters. 

Children’s stockings should not be fastened with 
elastic (or other) bands around the leg, as any band 
so applied interferes more or less with the circula- 
tion of the blood. Buttons should be sewed on 
the tops of the stockings, on the outer side of the 
leg, and elastic straps with button-holes at each 
end should fasten to these and to buttons on the 
under waists, under the arms. There are patent 
stocking-supporters much like this, only the strap 
forks above the knee and attaches to the stocking 
on the outside, and also on the inside of each 
stocking-leg. Home-made garters can be arranged 
the same way, but I find one fastening sufficient. 

Outer Drawers. 

Let us cling to that most sensible fashion of put- 
ting colored drawers upon our little girls in win- 
ter. White seems the proper color for under 
clothing, and it is that idea, [ suppose, which has 
made white almost universal for children’s drawers. 
But all well-dressed children now are supposed to 
wear under flannels (or cotton flannels) in winter, 
so that the white cotton drawers are no longer ab- 
soiutely under garments. They are even worn, in 
many cases, over red or grey flannel. Nothing in 
my wash-tub on Mondays needs harder rubbing 
than these same white drawers around the hems or 
trimming. Some strong, inconspicuous colored 
woollen or worsted goods is the most sensible ma- 
terial, gathered into a band and buttoned around 
the leg below the knee, never leaving any gap be- 
tween the drawers and woollen stockings. The 
dress skirt should be long enough to conceal these 
drawers when standing. They look well made of 
the same material as the dress, and are best lined. 
I do not pretend to say that these are the most 
sensible winter drawers that I can imagine for little 
girls, Warm trousers reaching to the tops of the 
boots, are most reasonable for little girls and little 
boys too, but children must not be made uncom- 
fortably odd. Leggins must be added for out-door 
use, and for extra cold days in-doors. Outer draw- 
ers and petticoat should button to a strong gingham 
or colored drilling waist worn over the undersuit. 

Advantages of “‘ Plain Living.” 

There are many good reasons for living on plain, 
simply-cooked but nourishing food. Variety is 
necessary—that is, a judicious mingling of dishes 
of grains, vegetables, fruits, and meats. There 
need be but few kinds at one meal if the family ure 
agreed in their tastes. The larger the family, as a 
general rule, the more need of variety at each meal 
that each one may follow natural instinct in selec- 
tion, as far as can be done with due reference to 
the rights of others. Plain living reduces not only 
our expenses, but our labor in the kitchen. Another 
important thing I have been taught by both reason 
and experience: plain living reduces our liability 
to diseases of all kinds. As I said recently, there 
has been but one case of absolute sickness (down 
sick in bed, undressed all day) in our little family of 
four children during the more than dozen years 
since the eldest was born. I think this is due to 
care in regard to the general rule of health, as no 
preventive or curative medicines—not even Catnip- 
tea or Camphor—have been used. Yesterday a 
daughter complained of a slight sore throat—a very 
unusual complaint here—and I felt some little un- 
easiness, as diphtheria is abroad in this part of the 
country (six children from one family buried late- 
ly in a city not far away), and a few cases in our 
own place. But I felt condemned for the dinner of 
the day before—hot bread pancakes, upon which 
I knew that the little girl was eating quite too 
much butter in a melting condition, followed by 
pumpkin pie, which disgraced me because it was 
too sweet and spicy for health. She had the good 
sense (or the cultivated instinct) to go without 
eupper last night, and a wet cloth on her throat 





during sleep, covered by a dry one, perfected a cure 
of all sore throat. I know a family whose mother 
always dreaded the coming of winter, because 
croup, diphtheria, sore throats, coughs, and other 
cold weather diseases so threatened her children, 
and worried or seriously alarmed her; and then 
dreaded hot weather on account of children’s bowel 
diseases—until she learned to regulate their health 
by regulating their diet. A bountiful but plain bill 
of fare in exchange for the “‘richer’’ or more high- 
ly-seasoued food common among prosperous peo- 
ple, has changed all that. A healthier flock of 
children, and a more happy and hopeful mother is 
seldom found. She almost never makes cake now-a~ 
days, and pies very seldom, and then very plain 
ones. Children who live habitually on plain fare, 
show evil effects from rich food much more quickly 
than those who live regularly on the latter, and 
some suppose this proves that their stomachs are 
weaker on account of plain living, but I think it is 
because they have a more correct or healthy tone, 
and it seems to me fortunate that the first deviation 
from health is so quickly reported, and thus there 
is little danger of serious disease. 





A Pleasing Lamp Shade. 


Not long ago we saw at a farm-house, where the 
mother had a happy tact of making much with sim- 
ple means, a lamp shade, which had a richness of 
effect that one would hardly suppose possible from 
the very common materials entering into its make 
up. The shade 
was made of six 
pieces of per- 
forated car d- 
board, of the 
shape shown in 
the engraving. 
In this case the 
pieces were 6 
inches long, 5% 
inches wide be- 
low, and 3 inch- 
esabove. Each 
of these was 
bound all 
around with nar- 
row dark-green 
ribbon, and the pieces attached to one another by 
a few stitches above and below through the ribbon. 
This allowed—which is no small advantage—the 
whole to be folded, and occupy but small space 
when notin use. Each piece was ornamented by 
autumn leaves, bits of fern and moss; these were 
sewed to hold them firmly. In this case the leaves 
had been varnished, but if the lady will follow our 
suggestion to hereafter either oil the leaves, or dip 
them in paraffine, we think she will find it an im- 
provement. A screen of this kind, before the leaves 
fade, presents a rich variety of colors; but this was 
the work of a former season, and though the 
autumnal tints had quite lost their brilliancy, the 
effect was still most pleasing, for the outlines were 
still perfect, and as these were well defined against 
the white ground of the card, their uniform neutral 
tint, while not so showy as the former bright 
colors, still made the shade decidedly ornamental. 
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Village, Farm and Home Improvement.— 


Dangers. 
—_—~>— 

Just now there is a growing interest in village im- 
provement, and we are glad to notice that Associa- 
tions are being formed in various parts of the coun- 
try, for combined effort to have better roads with 
shade-trees, better bridges, neater front-yards, and 
other surroundings, and whatever may make the 
village pleasanter to those who already live there, 
and attractive to those who are seeking rural 
homes, That we are heartily in favor of such plans, 
the whole past of the American Agriculturist is a 
witness, and we are entirely in sympathy with the 
recent agitation of the subject of which we have 
already given some account, and expect to give 
more, We have just one fear with respect to these 





‘Village Improvement Associations,’’ and that is, 
that they will not lay their foundations sufficiently 
deep. A lawn is a “ thing of beauty,” but to be a 
“joy forever,” the soil down beneath the green 
carpet, must be deep, fine, and rich, or the hot 
suns of midsummer will make of the green carpet 
a brown one. So with “ Village Improvements,” 
they should begin below the surface, and the first 
essentials of drainage and sewerage should not be 
lost sight of in providing trees for shade and adom- 
ments. There is not the least reason why the two 
should not go hand in hand, were it not that some 
of those in charge of the improvements may look 
more to immediate effects than to permanent, but 
hidden work. One of the strong arguments in 
favor of “Village Improvement ’’—and it is a le- 
gitimate one—is, that the value of the property 
will be greatly enhanced. That a place with good 
and tree-margined roads, and neatness manifest in 
the surroundings of its houses will prove more at- 
tractive to the seeker for a rural home, than one 
where these are quite disregarded, is evident. But 
the city dweller seeking a place in the country at 
the present time, is not the same as the one of 20 
years ago, when prices were high and money 
plenty. The first question the citizen of to-day 
who would become a suburban, is sure to ask is: 
“Do you have chills and fever? Is the place 
healthy ?”—meaning of course, healthful — and 
similar inquiries which only can be favorably 
answered when drains, sewers, and other sanitary 
matters have been duly provided. It is well known 
that some of the most delightful localities within 
easy reach of New York City, those possessing every 
natural attraction, are largely undesirable on ac- 
count of malaria. The very name mal-aria, mean- 
ing ‘‘ bad air,” indicates that it is avoidable by sub- 
stituting good air for bad, and it is well known that 
by removing the contaminations, chills and fever, 
congestive fever, “‘dumb ague,”’ and all the mis- 
eries produced by malaria, disappear. But malaria 
is not the only trouble due to local causes, That 
most alarming of epidemics—justly alarming in its 
suddenness, and in mainly finding its victims 
among children, diphtheria, is now classed among 
preventable diseases and is regarded as one of Na- 
ture’s protests against the violation of the laws of 
health. We have not seen this matter set forth 
more clearly and tersely than in the report of Doct. 
E. M. Snow, the most efficient Health Registrar of 
Providetce, R. I. He finds it his “ duty to ask the 
attention of the people of Providence, and espec- 
ially of parents, to the following statements.’? We 
also find it owr ‘‘duty ’’ to call the attention of the 
people of the whole world—for there are few parts 
of it not reached by the American Agriculturist—to 
his words when he says : 

**1. No case of diphtheria occurs without an 
adequate cause. This is self-evident.” 

“2. The cause of nearly all cases of the disease 
exists in the houses or premises, or within a few 
feet of the houses where these cases occur.” 

“3. The cause of nearly all the cases that occur 
in this city, is breathing impure air from privy 
vaults or sink drains ; or drinking impure water.” 

**4. Much observation and long continued and 
careful investigation have perfectly satisfied me 
of the truth of these propositions, and they are ap- 
plicable to all cases, whether in the tenements of 
the poor or in the mansions of the rich.” 

These statements carry weight, for they are from 
one whose reputation as an authority in sanitary 
matters is world-wide. They, too, have an applica- 
tion beyond diphtheria—and stand with equal foree 
for the slower but scarcely less fatal typhoid. 

Let us beautify, let us make our roads as level as 
floors, let us plant trees, let us do away with 
unsightly fences, let us adorn our front-yards 
with figures of flowers on carpets of lawn, 
let us hide the crude carpentery of our ve- 
randas with graceful climbers—but first, before 
all and above all—let us look to the “ privy- 
vault’? and ‘“‘sink-drain,’’ as these stand for the 
wastes of our daily life which must be got rid of— 
and merely putting them beyond our sight is not 
getting rid of them. This removal of the wastes of 
the house is eminently a household matter, and is 
one that may properly occupy the attention of the 
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house-mother. 
we naturally think of, and plan for improvements, 
and we belittle no others in claiming the first place 
for those that relate to the health of—indeed the 
life of —the household. Two of the greatest 
scourges of country life—typhoid fever and diph- 
theria—are by the highest authorities traced directly 
to the water we drink, and the air we breathe. The 
sources of contamination in both cases are the 
privy-vault and the sink-drain. In a matter of life 
and death we cannot be squeamish, but must speak 
plainly. Take the country through, outside of 
cities and places large enough for public sewerage, 
the condition of the privy-vaults is a disgrace to our 
civilization, a horror and a shame. If it were only 
an offense to our senses, this would call for a re- 
form; but when we have the highest authority for 
the statement that it brings disease and death, why 
should we hesitate? There is no evil more easy to 
reform than this — reform it out of existence? 
Among all intelligent people, the privy-vault should 
be abolished. There is no need of discussing how 
far off the well must be to be safe from contamina- 
tion, or how far from the house to avoid its odors 
—it simply need not exist. A privy-vault is no 
more needed on a farm or other place than a pillory 
—both are relics of a semi-civilized life. Be done 
with it altogether. The writer speaks from 10 years’ 
experience, when he asserts that a privy-vault is an 
unnecessary nuisance. Dry earth or coal ashes are 
obtainable everywhere, and no consideration of ex- 
pense need stand in the way of abolishing every 
vault on the continent, while every consideration 
ef health, comfort and decency demand the change. 
We have already shown how easily it is to establish 
an earth closet, and for the benefit of many new 
readers must do so again, but at another time, as 
this article is already too long. The disposal of 
the vault danger is the easier of the two. The 
sink-drain question must be left to another month. 


Macaroni and its ‘Uses, 








In a notice of Miss Come s little work on ‘“25- 
cent Dinners,’”’ it was stated as one good feature of 
the book, that it recommended Macaroni, and told 
how to cook it. This cheap and very nutritious 
food may be cooked in a variety of acceptable 
styles, and is a most excellent substitute for vegeta- 
bles. Potatoes are apt to be poor late in the season, 
and if macaroni be used instead, it will be found 
vastly more nutritious. Macaroni comes in boxes 


age price of 15-18c. per Ib. 
tubes, sometimes several feet in length, being bent 
over and over; it is a little larger round than a com- 
mon lead pencil, and has a dull appearance, some- 
what like that of horn. It is imported from Italy, 
and though it has been made in this country, and 
perhaps is still made, it is, for reasons to be ex- 
plained presently, vastly inferior to the imported. 
Macaroni is really dried flour paste, but there is, 
as every housekeeper knows, a great difference in 
flour, and the kind best for bread is the poorest for 
macaroni, and vice-versa. Flour consists largely 
of starch. If we mix up some flour with water, to 
form dough, and tie a lump of this dough—say as 
big as a hen’s egg—in a piece of muslin, and then 
hold it under a stream of water, and work it as 
the water flows, the starch will soon be washed 
out through the meshes of the muslin, when the 
water runs clear, showing that the starch has been 
washed out, if we open the cloth there will be found 
a small quantity of a pasty stringy mass—this is 
gluten. It differs from starch in containing nitro- 
gen, and it will soon spoil. Starch is a heat-pro- 
ducing food, gluten is a flesh-forming food, really 
the most nutritious portion of the flour. Our best 
wheats make flour with 7 or 8 parts in the 100 of 
gluten. Other wheats contain about twice as much. 
It is only wheats rich in gluten that make good 
macaroni, and while the flour of our wheats make 
the best and lightest bread, it is only the wheats of 
the south of Europe, especially some kinds raised 
in certain localities in Italy, that make the best 
macaroni. This is why it can not be made suc- 
cessfully in this country—our flour is in one sense, 
‘too good. The proper kind of flour is made into 
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a stiff paste with water, well worked by means of a 
wooden bar, and then put into a mould in which it 
is subjected to great pressure. The mould has 
holes in it, of the proper shape, and the paste is 
foreed out through these as fine threads, when it is 
called Vermicelli, or as pipes or tubes, when it is 
Macaroni. It is dried by a heat sufficiently to 
slightly, bake it, when it is ready to be packed in 
boxes. The same paste rolled thin, and formed 
by proper cutters into squares, stars, hearts, etc., 
is known as Italian paste. Vermicelli and Italian 
Paste are rarely used except in soups. It will be 
seen that macaroni is the most nutritious of all 
farinaceous foods, and one that should be more 
generally known and used than it nowis. Wemay 
add here, that it is a most excellent thing for ex- 
plorers and other travellers—as we know from ex- 
perience. Those who go on hunting and other ex- 
cursions, which take them where vegetables are 
not procurable, will not miss these if there is a 
supply of macaroni. Old macaroni is sometimes 
infested by an insect which feeds within the cavity; 
upon holding the sticks up to the light this may be 
seen as a dark spot. In our first experience with 
macaroni, it seemed so hard and horn-like, that it 
was put to soak before cooking ; as a consequence 
it was spoiled. It should be put at once into boil- 
ing water. The following directions for cooking it 
are from ‘‘ 25-cent Dinners,’’ and abridged so far as 
they give matters already stated above. Miss Cor- 
son gives the following general directions under 

Macaroni.—Wipe it carefully, break it in what- 
ever lengths you want it, and put it into boiling 
water, to every quart of which half a tablespoonful 
of salt is added ; youcan boil an onion with it if you 
like the flavor; as soon as it is tender enough to 
yicld easily when pressed between the fingers, drain 
it in a colander, saving its liquor for the next day’s 
broth, and lay it in cold water until you want to use 
it. When more macaroni has been boiled than is 
used it can be kept perfectly good by laying it in 
fresh water, which must be changed every day. 
After boiling the macaroni, you can use it accord- 
ing to any of the following directions. Halfa pound 
of uncooked macaroni will make a large dishful. 


Macaronl, Farmers’ Styuz.—Boil half a pound 
of macaroni as above, and while you are draining it 
from the cold water, stir together over the fire one 
ounce each of butter and flour, and as soon as they 
bubble, gradually pour into the sauce they make, a 
pint of boiling water, beating it with a fork or egg 
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spoonful of salt and a level saltspoonful of pepper, 


onion into small shreds, and brown it over the fire 
in a very little fat ; when both are done, dish the 
macaroni, and pour the onion out. of the frying pan 
upon it. It is excellent ; and ten cents will cover 
the cost of all of it. 

Macaroni wit Brotu.—Put half a pound of 
macaroni, boiled as above and washed in cold water, 
over the fire with any kind of broth, or one pint of 
cold gravy and water; season it to taste with pep- 
per and salt, and let it heat slowly for an hour, or 
less if you are in a hurry; then lay it on a flat dish, 
strew over it a few bread crumbs, which you will 
almost always haye on hand if you save all the bits 
I speak of in the article on BREAD; then set the 
dish in the oven, or in front of the fire to brown. 
It will cost less than ten cents, and be delicious. 

Macaroni with Waite Savuce.—Warm half a 
pound of macaroni, boiled and washed in cold water, 
as above, in the following sauce, and use it as soon 
as it is hot. Stir together over the fire one ounce 
each of butter and flour, pouring in one pint of 
boiling water and milk, as soon as the butter and 
flour are mixed ; season it with salt and pepper to 
taste, and put the macaroni into it. This dish costs 
less than ten cents, and is very good and wholesome. 


MACARONI wITH CHEESE.—Boil half a pound of 
macaroni, as above, put into a pudding dish in 
layers with quarter of a pound of cheese, (cost four 
cents,) grated and mixed between the layers; sea- 
son with pepper and salt to taste; put a very little 
butter and some bread crumbs over it, and brown it 
in the oven. It will make as hearty and strength- 
ening a meal as meat, and cost about twelve cents. 





A Convenient Small Toaster, 
—_—p>— 

A toasting-fork is not a convenient affair to use 
over a stove fire, the position in which it must be 
held exposes the hands unpleasantly to heat, and 
there is danger that the slice will fall off. The en- 
graving shows a small toaster, which we find bet- 
ter than a fork. It is made 
of copper wire, a little larger 
than a common knitting 
needle, bent into the form 
there shown. The broad 
part is 5 inches across each 
way; the wire being bent in 
the form of a Maltese cross, 
is much firmer thana simple 
square or circle would be. 
Below this part the ends of 
the wire are twisted together 
for about an inch, and lie 
side by side until they enter 
the handle; this straight 
portion is 7 inches long, and 
fits into a wooden handle of 
about the same length. 
There are two pieces like 
this—but one, to avoid con- 
fusion, being shown—set 
into the handle in such a 
manner as to spring apart an 
inch or more; a common 
curtain ring slides upon the 
straight portion, to bring 
the two halves together and 
hold the bread. It takes 
two and a quarter yards of 
wire, which should be cut in 
halves, and the bending to 
form the cross should begin in the middle of each. 
This toaster may be made in a very short time, and 
is a neat present for a boy to make his mother. 





BREAD TOASTER. 





Coal Fires—Practical Hints. 
~~ 

So much of comfort, health, and economy, de- 
pends upon the proper management of coal fires 
during winter, that we offer a few common-sense 
suggestions which may be new to some of the read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist, who have not 
given thought to the subject.—In renewing a fire in 
a stove or furnace, it is customary to dash in a lot 
of coal, entirely covering that already on fire. The 
result is a cold spell, cessation of cooking, ete., for 
half an hour, more or less, depending upon the 
kind of coal, its size and quantity, the draft, and 
the amount already ignited. Often the fire vexa- 
tiously goes out. This can be avoided by piling all 
the fresh coal upon only half or so of that already 
on fire. The burning portion will partially main- 
tain the heat, will keep up a draft, and rapidly 
extend through the fresh coal. When that is well 
on fire, it can be spread over the whole, or, if need- 
ed, more coal can be put in on the other side, leay- 
ing the new coal well burning. In this way a con- 
tinuous heat can be maintained, with far less risk of 
extinguishing what we have. This may seem & 
small matter, but it will often contribute a great 
deal to comfort, and often save weak or sickly or 
damp persons from taking or increasing a cold. In 
the kitchen it may save the spoiling of good cook- 
ing or baking. In large steamships, a steady pow- 
er is kept up by having several fire-boxes under the 
same boiler, and replenishing only one at a time. 

When a coal fire is almost out, it. can be started 
afresh by first adding a little fine coal over the fire, 
with a bit or two of dry wood if needed, and cov- 
eriag all around it with coal enongh to concentrate 
the draft upon the little fire remaining. 

Starting Coal Fires. 

In starting a fire, a great point is to concentrate 
thedraft. If kindling wood is abundant and cheap, 
a large quantity may be thrown in and fired, and 
when well ignited, the coal thrown on freely. But 
usually it is better to put a little kindling in a pret- 
ty compact heap in one place, at the middle of the 
grating; when well started, put over it a- little 
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fine coal, and cover all the rest of the grate with 
at least coal enongh to turn the draft of air 
through the kindling poiut. It will burn more cer- 
tainly and more rapidly, and extend to the rest of 
the mass much sooner than if the kindlings were 
spread out so as to give no strong heat to the hard 
coal at any one point.—The best kindling for hard 
coal, is a few shavings or paper to catch from the 
match ; over this a little pine, cut short ; and over 
this charcoal, or dry hard wood only half a foot or 
so in length, and split fine—all the kindling in one 
pretty compact mass. The point is to get heat 
enough to ignite the hard coal. When the draft is 
not strong, or one is in haste, cover all the grating 
with a few thicknesses of waste newspaper, or any 
coarse paper, with some coal upon it, except right 
under the kindlings. This will concentrate the 
draft at that point, and greatly hasten ignition. 
The paper will burn off as the fire spreads, and ad- 
mit the air to other points. 
Saving Coal. 

In mild weather, much coal may be saved in large 
stoves, or furnaces, or grates, by covering a part of 
the grating with brick, or flat stones, or clay even, 
or by covering part of the coal with fine ashes, so 
that the draft of air can only pass through a part 
of it. A little skill and care in this will effect a 
great saving of fuel, and supply an amount of heat 
adapted to the weather, or to the rooms to be 
warmed. We prefera pretty large fire-box in a stove 
or furnace, and in the cook stove even, the burning 
portion or surface to be contracted or regulated as 
above ; we then have ample room for a large fire 
when it is wanted in extreme cold weather, or for 
an emergency. The brick or clay can be readily 
removed from any part of the grating as desired. 

Size of Coal. 

The smallest coal that will not drop through the 
grating is usually the most economical for all fires, 
even for large heating furnaces. Large lump, or 
egg coal even, requires a considerable depth of 
mass to burn well, or indeed to keep ignited at all. 
Fine coal two or three inches in depth will keep on 
fire, and its rapidity of burning can be easily regu- 
leted by the dampers, or opening the upper door, 
or by covering a part or the whole with ashes to be 
raked off or shaken out as necessary. For the cook- 
ing stove or range, with three tons of moderately 
small “‘ stove-coal”’ size, we buy one ton of “ chest- 
nut” or “‘nut’’ size, to be used in kindling, in 
starting up afresh quickly, and when only a small 
fire is wanted for a short time. For the largest 
heating furnace we use “ egg ”’ size (not lump), and 
with each four or five tons, one ton of stove size, 
and half a ton of chestnut size—the smaller sizes 
for kindling, and renewing, and when but little fire 
is required—regulating consumption by dampers, 
or ash covering, or stopping part of the grating. 

a oy en 
Soda and Hot Water.—Every vow and then 
a recipe comes to us, directing a certain amount of 
soda which is to be dissolved in “hot water” be- 
fore addiug it to the preparation. The “soda” re- 
ferred to is of course that known as cooking or 
baking soda—the bicarbonate of soda of the shops. 
“ Hot water” is not very definite, but many think- 
ing “‘ the hotter the better” will use boiling water, 
and thus render the soda in good part useless. We 
use soda with sour milk, molasses, or wherever an 
acid is present (as there usually is in molasses, even 
though it is sweet), for a double purpose: in the 
first place to neutralize the acid, and secondly that 
the carbonic acid (a gas) set free by this action of 
the acid upon the soda, may permeate the mixture 
ein minute bubbles, and, when these bubbles are ex- 
panded by the heat of cooking, make the article 
“light.’”’ We use washing soda for cleansing pur- 
poses and the other kind in cooking. Why? Be- 
cause, supposing both to be pure, the cooking soda 
contains twice as much carbonic acid—the gas just 
mentioned—as washing soda does. 
ly neutralizing acid goes, washing soda is as good 
as the other, which is preferable merely because it 
gives off more gas. If we heat baking soda, the 
extra quantity of gas is driven off, and it is reduced 
to common or washing soda. A similar thing hap- 
pens if baking soda is placed in boiling water—a 
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large share of its carbonic acid is driven off; even 
if the water is but scalding hot, some will pass 
away. It will be seen, then, that to dissolve cook- 
ing soda in hot water we reduce it to the condition 
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of washing soda, more or less, as the water is hotter | 
or cooler, and if boiling water be used we might | 


almost as well take the common soda at the start. 
Hence, when soda is to be dissolved for use in 
cooking, let the liquid be merely blood-warm. 








BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


** Please, Give Us More Plays!” 


writes one of our young readers, for, she: says, ‘‘ we only 
have our Church paper and the American Agriculturist, 
and the Church paper is for Sunday-reading.”—Well, we 
will try to gratify such readers, for we believe all chil- 
dren should play some. This month we are too busy in 
reading the hundreds of letters, ona great many subjects, 
from renewing subscribers that come every day. But we 
must try to mix in good instruction, as well, for we want 
every young person to arn something new iu every num- 
ber, something that will be useful or of interest all their 
lives, something that will set them to thinking about 
other things. A play or puzzle interests for an hour, and 
that is the end of it. But we will try hereafter to give the 
** UTILE CUM DULCE.”’ 

There! We have got in one of those “ foreign phrases,” 
before we thought of it. As it is written down, we will 
explain it, so that you will always know what it means, 
when you sec it. ‘* Ute” is the Latin for useful, benefi- 
cial, valuable. Our word Useful came from it. “Cum” 
is the same as our preposition, with. ‘ Dulce,”’ means 
sweet, pleasant, delightful. So, ‘* Utile cum dulce” means, 
the useful with the pleasant. That will be our motto in 
this department during the present year ; and, though we 
do not write it out in Latin again, you will know what it 
means, and what we will try to give our young friends, 

No. 4644.—Puzzle Picture.—Well! we should not 
have thought it possible, but really a whole year has 
passed since we have had a Puzzle Picture. There have 
been so many real natural puzzles in microscopic and 
other matters, that we have not thonght of the artificial 











A year makes a great change in our Agriculturist 
family of yonngsters. New children come in, and others, 
feeling that they are no longer boys and girls, cease to 
take interest in puzzles of any kind, but turn to the parts 
of the paper intended for older persons. It may be neves- 
sary to say to the new comers that a puzzle picture is in- 
tended to give you a little trouble, that you may show 


ones. 


your skill. It isin facta double picture; one made up 
of certain parts that strike the eye at once, and the other 
of parts which are so arranged that you do not notice them 
at first sight, but when once seen, are very plain, and, in- 
deed, you cannot avoid seeing them, and only wonder 
why they were not plainat first. Of this kind is the above 
rural scene, taken evidently just in the season of hay- 
making. The frog evidently admires the view, but 
whether it is the hay-cock, that so surprises him, or 
something else, you can perhaps find out if you look. 
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Our Puzzle-Box. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
(Example.—Syncopate a bird and leave an anima! 
Crow, cow. % 
Syucopate a flower and leave an animal. 
Syncopate an article of clothing and leave an anima] 
Syncopate another animal and leave a dwelling, : 
Syncopate a fish and leave an article of dress. 
Syncopate a relative and leave an insect. 
Syncopate an excuse and leave a vegetable. 
Syncopate a tropical plant and leave a beverage, 
. Syncopate a pipe and leave a color. 
. Syncopate a volume and leave an extremity. 
. Syncopate a metal and leave a boy. Isoxa. 
HIDDEN LITERARY CELEBRITIES, 
I understand that he will keep operatic pieces. 
Long rays of light emanated therefrom. 
His cottage stands in a sequestered vale. 
I saw the rascal make at Sam with a dagger, 
He wrote several beautiful pieces of poetry. 
. Your friend Will is not at home. 
. Thomas where is the cow? Perhaps she is in the field, 
. He saw a red ant eating his winter store of provisions, 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


1. [am composed of 11 letters : 
My 10, 1, 5, 11, is a course. 
My 2, 6, 4, 7, 8, is crime. 
My 3, 9, 11, is a bitter plant. 
My whole is husbandry. St. Cram & De Leon. 
2. Tam composed of 12 letters: 
My 6, 5, 3, 8, 12, 1, 4, is an animal. 
My 8, 7, 2, 9, is a household article. 
My 4, 3, 11, is a mall mark. 
My 5, 10, 1, is a member of the body. 
My whole is the name ofariver. A. L. Parkyn. 


3. Iam composed of 43 letters: 

My 22, 33, 9, 36, 31, is a vessel. 

My 15, 1, 11, 38, 18, 43, to give notice. 

My 27, 5, 23, 29, 87, to strip. 

My 3, 24, 17, 40, 21, 30, a check. 

My 10, 32, 14, 2, 89, 4. to exalt. 

My 7, 42, 12, 26, 13. 34, imposition. 

My 41, 20, 19, 25, 85, one unwise. 

My 16, 28, 6, to cast. 

My 8, is a vowel. 

My whole is a quotation from emcee 3% 
>. B. R. 


CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in bottle but not in wine, 
My next is in cattle but not in swine. 
My third is in coffee but not in tea, 
My fourth is in arbor but not in tree, 
My fifth is in yellow but not in blue, 
My sixth is in me but not in you, 
My seventh is in tatter but not in rag, 
My eighth is in tarry but not in lag, 
My, ninth is in silver but not in gold, 
My whole was a soldier, brave and bold. 
FRANK L. H. 
PI. 

Helawnebo si on ebon ta lal; ron seod ti spessos nay 
stripporee fo beon. Ti si a stabsecun cheattad ot het 
rowc! waj fo eth ahewl, dan emses ot nastir het trawe, 
cwibh eth ruetrace eskat pu ni greal sluftohum, 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Primals and finals name two places where battles were 
fought during the revolutionary war. 
1. An Indian chief. 5. A garden vegetable. 
2. A mythological ship. 6. Akind of brass. 
3. A singing bird. 7. A domestic animal. 
4. Part of the body. 8. A forest tree. Isoxa. 
BLANK ANAGRAMS. 

(The italicised words in a sentence, transposed into the 
original word, will fill the blank and complete the sense.) 

1. He is always in search of 3; nothing ever 
daunts him. 

2. General! Our best Indian is 
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3. Has Louisa gone to get that compound ? 
. We bought our petrels at the . 
. Dear sir, save me from my - 
. Ask Mat how he liked the x 





rise late. 


. Sometimes the 
. Act, I pray, with less 
9. O! let me sit under the 
Puzzles, answers, and such matters as were formerly 
directed to ** Aunt Sue,’’ may hereafter be sent to ‘‘ The 
Doctor,” No. 245 Broadway, New York. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
NumericaL Enrema.—John Halifax, by Miss Mulock. 
Pr.—The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to every 

man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it and it will 
in turn look surly upon you; laugh at it and with it, and it 
is a jolly, kind companion. 

ANAGRaMS.—1. Particular. 2. Chrysalis. 8. Indon.itable. 
4. Malevolent. 5. Advocates. 6. Greediness. 1% Consterna- 
tion. 8. Terrifying. 9. Landscapes, 10. Escapade. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DovuBLE | WELL-KNOWN CrTrEs Con- 

Hina cos ete | tt CEALED. 
ndostan—Gibraltar cS , 
pte edetber 0 5. London. 


2. Boston. 6. Rome. 


I— tr -t 8. Toronto. 7%. Trenton. 
N— obo —8B 4, Hartford. 8. Concord. 
D— enve —R . Salem. 


| 1. Troy 
| 


O— mah 
S— andy Hil —1. 
T— remon —T 
® A— requip —A 
N—orth Rive—li 
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The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


Chas. L. J., Elgin, DL, wishes to know ‘‘ ABOUT DATES 
which come in coarse bags with long seeds mixed in a 
sort of preserve.” I suppose that many boys and girls 
who have eaten dates would like to be told something 
about them,and will be surprised to learn that this sweet- 
ish mass which they buy asa curiosity ora treat, and soon 
tire of, forms the almost sole food of many people. But 
first let me describe how it grows. The Date is the fruit 
of a Palm— 
the Date Palm 
—and when- 
ever you find 
the Palm 
mentioned in 
the Scrip- 
tures, it is 
supposed that 
this is the one 
referred to. The palms are all unlike any of our trees. 
They have a tall, straight trunk—most of them never 
branch--and at the very top a crown of long fan-like 
leaves. The engraving, fig. 3, will give you the appear- 
ance of the = : = 
Date-tree, : 





Fig. 1.—THE DATE. 





though that 
being taken 


from a young § 
tree in Flori- § 
da, 1s not so 








tall as the : 
full-grown 3 moore 
ones. If you Fig. 2.—SECTION OF DATE. 


will imagine a tree like that in figure 3, about 18 

inches through, and rising a straight naked column 

about the same size all the way to 40 and even 60 feet, 

you can form an idea of the appearance of this 
MOST NOBLE AND USEFUL PALM. - 

I can not recollect that I ever saw but one full-grown 
Date-tree. That was many years ago, when I was with 
a party travelling towards the City of Ures (pronounced 
Oores), which was then the capital of the Mexican State 
of Sonora. It wasa bright Sunday morning as we left 
our camp and started towards the City. After a while a 
spot appeared against the sky; one of our Mexicans 
pointed it out with much glee, saying, Ures! Ures !!— 
After an hour’s travel the spot against the sky grew more 
distinct, and I could make out palmleaves. Bang—bang 


See 
Sars 
Ca 





Fig. 3.—THE DATE PALM. 


—went distant cannon, and every Mexican’s hat came 
off for a minute, when it was replaced with, Ures! Ures!! 
again. Every considerable Mexican town is a military 
post, and at a certain point in the services of the church 
the soldiers discharge their guns, or the cannon, if they 
happen to haye them. This palm-tree grew more and 





more distinct, at last we crossed a little stream and 
seemed very near it. We are in Ures, said the Mexi- 
cans. Surely enough we were. The one story adobe 
(sun-dried brick) houses, mostly of the same color as the 
ground they stood apon, were so hidden by trees that 
we did not see them. We had not been looking down 
for a city, but up, and this one Date Palm—it must have 
been 50 feet high—was the only conspicuous thing about 
it. We had to stay in that clutter 
of mud houses for several weeks, on 
account of an accident to a member 
of our party, and the one thing that 
made the town to me, was that one 
Date-tree, and I often thought what 
a blessing that tree was to the peo- 
ple living there, to always give them 


SOMETHING HIGHER TO LOOK UP TO! 
But in giving my ‘“ traveler’s yarn,”’ 

I am getting away from the date story. 
The Date Palm has its pistillate—or 
fruit-bearing flowers, and its stami- 
nate, or pollen-bearing ones, on dif- 
ferent trees. Both kinds of flowers 
are at first—in the bud—enclosed in a 
hard case or sheath, as shown in fig. 4; 
this bursts open and falls away when 
the flowers are ready to bloom; the 
flowers are small and not showy, but 
in immense numbers; some are 
shown separate in the engraving. 
The cluster of fruit, when ripe, is made 
up of long strands. The dates as 
you find them in the mats give you but 
little idea of their appearance. Figure 
1 shows the fruit, perhaps a third 
less than the real size; when ripened 
on the tree they are very rich and 
pulpy. If to be sent away, they are 
picked somewhat before they are 
quite ripe and dried, and in this un- 
pressed condition small quantities are 
imported into New York and other 
cities, but as they are rather expensive, 
I doubt if many are sent to the inland 
towns. These appear like fig. 1, but 
larger, are of aa amber-color, and 
when cut open show the seed or Date- 
stone within a cavity, as in figure 2. 
The fruit in this state is very tender, 
and without the cloying sweetness of 

THE DATES IN MATS, 


which are not, as many suppose, pre- 
served in sugar. They are simply the 
ripe dates crowded into bags of 
matting, by which they lose their 
shape and are pressed flat. It isin this 
form that they are put up for keeping 
and commerce. The date is abundant all through north- 
ern Africa, and has been taken to other countries where 
the climate is sufficiently warm to allow it to perfect its 
fruit. Some wandering tribes of the deserts live almost 
entirely upon dates, and a failure of the date crop—which 
rarely happens—is a great calamity. Nearly every part 
of the tree serves the people, where it abounds, for some 
ase. The trunk supplies timber, the leaves are made 
into baskets and bags, and even the stones or seeds 
serve as food for the camels. Date-stones usually ger- 
minate readily, and if you care to plant some in a pot or 
box, you can learn how the Date-tree looks when young. 
.... Thos. 8, M., of Lawrence, Kas., wishes me to tell him 
ABOUT COLLODION, 


and why it is used in taking photographs. Collodion— 
from a Greek word, meaning “to stick’’—came about 
very curiously. About 80 years ago, a German chemist 
wiped up some acid with a lock of cotton, and when he 
threw it into the fire, noticed that it burned with a flash, 
and differently from common cotton. He. took the hint, 
and made experiments, and found by soaking cotton 
in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, washing and 
drying it, that, while it looked like ordinary cotton, it 
would explode with great force—with more power thar 
gunpowder. This was called gun-cotton, and while it is 
not much used for guns, it is sometimes employed in 
blasting. A medical student in Boston discovered that 
gun-cotton would dissolve in ether, and make a varnish 
which he called collodion ; he found it dried upon his fin- 
gers, as a film which would not wash off, and was trans- 
parent. It occurred to him tiiat this might be used for 
dressing wounds, and it is still employed in some cases, 
and still sold as liquid court plaster and liquid cuticle, to 
cover places where the skin has been knocked off, and 
for such uses. But the greatest use of collodion is in 
photography ; it dries very rapidly, and forms a thin, 
transparent film. Some of the chemical substances used 
in taking photographs are dissolved in collodion ; a little 
of this poured upon a clean plate of glaes at once spreads 








evenly over the glass, the ether dries away in a few min, 











utes, and there is a transparent coating of the needed 
kind for the light to act upon, in taking the picture. Of 
course, this is a mere outline, and does not pretend to 
tell all about taking the picture—only the use of collo- 
dion, in doing it. See what a great thing has come from. 
a mere trifle—our portraits and views, which are often so- 
dear to us, are all due to that sharp-eyed Schonbien, the 
chemist, who would not let such a trifle as the unusual 


Fig. 4.—FLOWERS OF DATE PALM IN SHEATH AND SEPARATE. 


burning of a bit of waste cotton pass, without looking 

into the cause, and following it up. At first it was 

thought that gun-cotton would supersede gunpowder, but 

there are reasons why it is of but little use as a destruc- 

tive and life destroying agent, while it has found a 

more peaceful as well as more beneficent work to do. 
HARD TO GUESS—DIFFICULT QUESTIONS. 

Our young friend, ‘‘ W. J. E.,’’ Newark, N. J., found 
some little black things, about the size of a flax-seed, in 
a decayed squash ; finding something alive within them 
he put them in a bottle; afterwards he found a large fly 
in the bottle, and one of his little black bodies empty; 
he asks me to tell ‘‘what they were, and all about them ?’”” 
—It is not always an easy matter to say what an insect 
is, if I have it before me, but to give a name from no 
other description than “‘a large fly” is impossible. I 
mention this case, L>cause it is of a kind that happens 
frequently, and it will explain why a number of ques- 
tions have not been answered. I am desirous of helping 
you learn about such things, but you must do something 
towards it yourself. When you send me an insect or 
other matter that you would know something about, you 
may be sure that I do not give it up without a trial; but. 
when you simply say ‘a large fly,” I give it up at once. 
Some questions are not answered because they do not 
belong to our paper at all, and especially not to the boys 
and girls part of it. For example, one boy wishes me to 
tell about ‘Hindoo arithmetic, another how to ‘make 
Lager Beer—and ‘another ‘about training trotting horsés 1 


To tell a Missing Figure.—Here is.a little 
trick with figures, that is very puzzling until ene knows 
how it is done, and after one knows it, that.it should 
be so is not the less puzzling. Ask another to put 
down several figures to make a high number. Suppose 
18273645, Tell him to add these figures, which, in this 
case, will give 36. Then. subtract this sum from the- 
figure 18273645—36=18273609. All this while you ‘have 
not seen the figures, Tell him to cross out one of these- 
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figures, add up what are left, and name the amount, and 
you will at once tell him what figure he erased. Sup- 
pose he erases the figure 7—the remainder added togeth- 
er make 29. The difference between this figure and the 
multiple of 9 that is next higher, will give the numeral 
crossed out. The next multiple of 9 to 29 is 36—and the 
difference between 29 and 36 is 7, the figure removed. 








Shadow Games. 


A great deal of amusement can be made with 
shadows, and with a little forethought, one can pro- 
vide a capital entertainment for a holiday or other 
winter evening party. Almost every one is aware of 
the great variety of shadows that may be made by hold- 
You have only to 


ing the hands in different positions. 
recollect that it is the oudline 
that makes the shadow, to see 
at once how many droll and 
striking things can be shown in 
this manner. You wish for 
example, to show a particular 
head-dress. It makes no differ- 
ence what the material, if it will 
cast a shadow, or what the rest 
of it is, so that the ontline is as 
desired. With a newspaper or 
two and a few pins, you can 
make any kind of bonnet or 
head-dress; strips of paper 
drawn across a knife will make 
curls, and @ paper feather may 
be clipped in.a few minutes that 
will make as fine a shadow as 
the most costly ostrich feather. 
So in disguising or costuming, 
paper, rugs, shawls, pillows, 
and the like, will allow comical 
or elegant figures to be made at 
pleasure, and if.one wishes 
crowns, sceptres, keys, and 
other emblems, brown paper 
stiff enough to hold its shape, 
or thin paste-board, old.ribbor 
and other boxes that may be had 
at the stores for the asking, will 
answer as well as the real thing. 
It will be very easy to make 
strangely shaped foreheads, 
comical noses and wonderful 
chins ont of paper, and these 
may be held in place by coarse 
thread or small twine passed 
around the head, as this does 
not show. In showing shadow 
pictures, suspend a sheet across 
a door, all the better if a wide 
or folding door. The company 
are to be upon one side and in 
the dark. On the other side 
there should be but one very 
strong light, and it will be all 
the better if this has a reflector. 
If you have two lights, the 
shadows will be double and 
spoil all. This light should be 
fixed in some secure position 
at a hight about opposite the 
performers’ heads; the best 
distance from the sheet will be 
found by trial. The performers 
should stand close to the sheet 














Every bit of rag is gathered, washed and sold, or ex- 
changed for confectionery, etc., and especially for cheap, 
coarse earthern jars and vases, mostly white, but roughly 
painted in bright colors, which are bought for ornaments 
in their poor rooms. The dealers find among these rags, 
hundreds of rag dolls which often have hair sewed on 
their beads. The rag merchants do a large business 
there. The Seymour Paper Co., that made ¢hés paper, 
has agents in Egypt, who send over for the mills at Wind- 
sor Locks up in Connecticut, a good many ship-loads of 
these rags every year. They have “Shoonah’s” (ware- 
houses), in Aiexandria and Cairo, with dusters, presses, 
steam-engines, etc., to prepare the rags for send- 
ing them, in full ship-loads, direct from Alexandria to 
New Haven. At the mills, the rags are bleached white, 
and ground or cut into fine pulp; this is floated in 















































Winter Ways—The Snow Man. 


The boy—or girl, either—who never helped make a 
snow man, has never had half the fun that winter brings, 
There is something about the first snow—not the mere 
flurry—but the right down good snow storm—the kind 
that old people call “‘ old-fashioned *—that scts young- 
sters into a state of excitement. This is natural enough, 
for do they not find everything changed as they look oxt 
in the morning? When they went to bed there were a 
few flakes falling, but all night long, while they havc 
been sleeping, the snow has come down; fast and fastcr 
have come the soft white flakes, and silently have they 
fallen upon one another, and in the morning—what a 
change! You can see by the fences where the road 
ought to be; there is the well curb, and yonder the hay- 

stacks—but all the paths, the 
| lowstone walls, the horse block 
—all out of sight, and only one 
broad plain of white so far as 
can be seen. No wonder that 
this change excites young folks, 
All is different around them, 
and they feel like doing some- 
thing different themselves, 
But work first and play after- 
wards, and now the work 
can be half play, for the 
clearing of paths, sweeping off 
steps, at first real fun, gets to 
very much like work by the 
time it is finished. But the time 
for play comes, and the play 
must of course have something 
to do with the snow. Boys settle 
down upon one of two things 
—a snow fort or a snow man 
—and if girls bave a voice in 
the matter, it is likely to be the 
| man, for if there is a fort there 
} must be a snow-ball fight, and 
that is rather rough for girls. 
But at the first the snow is too 
light for either, and the young- 
sters find they must wait fora 
day or two until the snow set- 
tles, before they can enjoy the 
fun. When the snow will pack, 
when it will gather by rolling, 
and a small ball will soon roll 
into a large one, then the snow 
man can be made. Generally 
one boy is the head sculptor, 
and the rest help. Very droll 
affairs these snow men often 
are, and we have thought if one 
could get a few dozens of them 
together, they would make 
about as funny an art gallery 
as would the same number of 
the images that stand for Indi- 
ans at the doors of the city to- 
bacco shops. First a big ball, 
as large as all hands can roll, is 
made for the foundation of the 
man. Next a smaller one, for 
the body, must be rolled up by 
the help of a board, and be 
placed upon the other. Thena 
still emaller one is lifted up 
for the head. These are the 
raw material, the marble, and 











to give a clear shadow, and 

each one should recollect to 

hold whatever they may have, and also to hold themselves 
in just the position to make the best shadow. Then a 
story or poem should be selected which allows of con- 
siderable movement, and the characters arranged before 
hand to illustrate the story while it is being read. Some 
of the wonderful and improbable Arabian Night’s tales 
would make capital subjects. Comic pleces like Holmes’ 
poem, “The Tall Young Oysterman,” will afford much 
fan if illustrated by ridiculous shadows. Of course such 
things go off better if a rehearsal can be had before hand. 





The Paper now in Your Hands Came 
from Egypt!— Interesting Items, — Most 
persons highly value anything coming from a distant 
foreign land, as from Palestine, or Egpyt, etc. Well, 
with this copy of the American Agriculturist in your 
hands, you actually hold something that has.come all 
the way from Egpyt in Northeastern Africa, and this 
is how it came about: You know that in Egypt, as in 
many other places, the people have but few books or 
newspapers, and don’t write many letters, and so they 
need very little printing or writing paper, and what 
they do nse is mostly made eleewhere. Of course they 
want few rage to make paper of. But they are very saving. 





A SNOW MAN IN UNIFORM. 


water upon an endless sieve; as it moves along, it 
is shaken sidewise to intermingle the fine fibres of the 
pulp ; the water falls throngh ; the sheet of pulp is taken 
off by cylinders, some of them heated by steam inside ; 
these press the fibres together firmly and dry them; 
the paper is coated with a sizing preparation, smoothed 
and dried and ironed (or “calendered "’), by heavy, hot 
rollers, then cut up into sheets 39x52!4 inches, packed in 
bundles of 1000 sheets, and sert to N. Y. by R. R. and 
Steamboat, to be printed here. In order that the paper 
may be strong and durable, no clay, no straw or wood, 
which enter largely into the manufacture of most paper 
now made, is allowed in the printing paper for this Jour- 
nal ; but it is made of all pure linen and cotton rags, and 
we happen to know that ‘these rags all came from Egypt. 
The original cotton probably grew in our country, and 
the linen in the North of Ircland; they were made into 
cloth in England, sent to Egypt and worn there to 
rags; then gathered as above, and now yon hold them in 
your hands. If you look at the paper with your micro- 
ecope, you can see the fine fibres—cotton fibres from 
several of our Southern States, mingled and arm-locked 
with linen ones from the Emerald Isle. If they could 
speak, what a story each fibre could tell of its origin, 
its wandering, its treatment, and. what it had scen. 








when this is ready the work of 

the artist may begin. It is well 
to decide beforehand what kind of a man it shall be, else 
where several work at it there will be confusion. The 
young people in the picture had a military idea, and 
they are trying to work out the form of a General. 
The head seems large for the body—but perhaps they 
have heard that Napoleon or other great General had a 
“long head.” If youwish the man to last—and if well 
built and favorable weather follows, one will stand a 
surprisingly long time—you will join on the head by 
means of a stake run down through the body, and if 
the arms are to do anything bat hang down by the sides, 
some sticks must be thrust into the body to build the 
snow around, Of course you will think of bits of coal 
for the eyes, and if something can be found to serve for 
buttons, all the better for the coat. In making the 
snow man, start with a big mass of snow, and then carc- 
fully cut and scrape away all that hides the man you 
would make. You have the advantage over the worker 
in marble. If you cut away too much, you can plaster 
on some more snow and try again, but the marble once 
chipped away can not be replaced. One word of caution 
about your snow man—Do not make him near the road. 
Horses are readily frightened at unusual objects, and 
even a very steady, gentle horse may take fright at 
such a figure, and your sport be the cause of a sad result. 
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A Patent for Im- 
provements in 
Salt-Making 


has been granted by the English Government to the 
manufacturers of Higgin®’s Eureka Salt, of which 
the following prominent American Dairymen say: 

From Hon. Harris Lewis, of Herkimer Co., a practical 
Dairyman, and President of the N. ¥. Dairyman’s Ass’n.: 

“In my system of making Butter by the Granular pro- 
cess, the size and form of the Grain of Higgin’s Eureka 
Galt ix such that it is peculiarly adapted for salting it. I 
find by use that it will dissolve in from six to eight hours 
after it is incorporated with the Butter, and that the But- 
ter is much better worked and packed, as soon as the Salt 
dissolves. 

‘A coarse-grained Salt, like other imported Salt, re- 
quires at least twenty to twenty-four hours, to assume the 
game condition, that Butter salted with ‘‘ Eureka” Salt 
does in six hours, rendering exposure to the atmosphere, 
whether good or bad, nearly four times as long as with 
Eureka. It is unnecessary for me to state, that the 
sooner the Salt is incorporated with the Butter, and the 
Butter Packed, the more of the natural and delicious 
flavor of the Butter is retained. HARRIS LEWIS. 

‘‘ FRANKFORT, N.Y., Dec. 4, 1878.”’ 

From J. H. German, one of the best Cheese-Makers of 
Herkimer Co., N. Y.: 

“HH, K. & F. B. Thurber & Co.; 

““GeNTLEMEN—Having used Higgin’s Eureka Salt in 
my cheese factories since the 15th of August, 1878, I have 
become thoroughly convinced of its superiority over any 
other Brand of Salt for Cheese, by observing its uniform 
and prompt action upon the curd, dissolving readily, 
making a fine silky curd, adding to its keeping qualities, 
and giving and retaining a fine flavor, and improving its 
solidity in a greater degree than in Cheese salted with 
other Salt, also improving the surface of the Cheese. 

‘*Cheese-Making has been my principal business for 
the past fourteen years. I think I have made fine cheese, 
but certainly believe I never made so fine a cheese as [ 
have since using the Eureka Salt. J. H. GETMAN, 

“CotumB1A, Herkimer Co., N. Y., Dec. 5, 1878.” 


From Joun S. Murray, who took Three Premiums at 
the late Dairy Fair held in this City, among them the 1st 
Premium for Best Dairy Butter made in the State of New 
York: 

“HK. & F. B. Thurber & Co.: 

“ T have been engaged in the Dairying business for up- 
wards of Thirty Years, milking from twelve to forty cows, 
and have spared no pains to procure the Best Brands of 
Salt, and after trying several of the leading brands, I have 
finally settled upon Higgin’s Eureka as the best. 

“JOHN S. MURRAY, 


“‘ Detar, Del. Co., N, Y., July 11, 1878.” 

We have more than one thousand ‘similar certificates 
from prominent Dairymen, East and West. 

At the recent International Dairy Fair, Butter salted 
with the “Eureka” Salt took the First Premiums for 
Towa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and the New England 
States, and for Dairy Butter in: New York, and Zwwenty- 
three other Premiums, making a show of Premiums 
never before obtained by any other Salt. 


H.K. & F. B. THURBER <« CO., 
Importers, New York. 


» LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 
Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the old style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
hem Sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
7 tailers. Manufactured by 

FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn 


HEATING ROOMS. 


Send to Whitney & Hall Mtg. Co., 1128 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, for description of th 


HOT BLAST OIL STOVE. 


Plants gia where it is used. It is also the best stove 


for coo 
ABS at prices 




















This is a combination of capital- 
ists to te consumers only 
a a RAG so States 


never before - Ry on the mutu- 


8l prineipie, by getting up clubs. Send for New Price-List. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA €0., 
°. OQ. Box 4236. Me. 8 Ohurch St, New York Otty. 





J. M. THORBURN & C0., 


15 John St., New York., 
Will issue in January and mail to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS 


for the VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
Garden, for the LAWN, the FARM, 
and NURSERY. 


SEEDS! 


Flower and wee sae, all of the jee Kinds, gues. Up 

in Qua) ackets well filled wit mated to 
grow and ve “Packets we a Tessbogee just published 
for 1879, mailed. trees Send for it, Ny, Address 


Res I Rockford, Ill. 


NORTH STAR SEED FARMS. 


Full lists of Northern Powe seeds, Minn. Early Amber 
Sugar Cane. 8t. Paulan orth Star ‘Tomatoes, and other 
specialties of northern growth and origin. Catalogue free. 
HOLuistTEx, CastTix & Co., 
Seed Growers and Dealers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
i 6 Glass Holder, by mall 
Hos eet Dey St., N. Y- 














UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 
The only Wringer offered as Premium 





by American turist, which offers 
only THE T of any article. 
Has taken highest Premium at the Great 
Fair of the American Institute every year 
since 1865. 
A Sensible Holiday Present. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MAOHINE 00, 


R.'C. BROWNING, Pres., 
32 Cortlandt St., New York, 


Hi. OuNS 


Pe. mel ins si re BOILER 7a 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, AND oem LIst. 


poe gee nti PAMPHLET 
H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co. ,87 MAIDENLANEN.Y. 











For Fowls 


m Fresh Meat, Fresh Bones, and parched 
ate with ordinary meal and fe pees as usual. rag 
Saocict used for five years. l Bags, containin 
Special Feeds for Poultry, Swine, and 





Steam - Engines. 


More effective and more » and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechani and cultural uses 
than any other iu ae market, 


accumulated from tw ny manufa turin Ae eng spe 

v= a ——— - — onncene a a . 
Send for Circulars, dese ve. and containing tes! 

als concerning our ‘Foura BLE STATIONARY 

and AGRICULT 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


THE 


Only Sensible Shoe for Children 
Are those with the SILVER or 


THE BLACK TIP UPON THEM. 


THEY REDUCE SHOE BILLS ONE-Hi 










oe Eearo\ 


Lante 
lappeated Oe 


cnet, 
ents. Tepage il- 
afaik (re MT’ g Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT 


Two Papers for the Price of One? 











This cut is exact size of our medium 
2bilade knife. Price by mail 50 cts. 







MAHER & & crosh 
To introduce their 


Same knife 1 blade, by'mell, postage J 
% cts., or 8 for $1. cngrevan’ Bg = 














ANIMAL MEAL 


i Sine. 
"151 acme nts ; 30 Raa a: cesauate a 


BOWKER’ Ss AMMONIATED FOOD for FLOWERS. 


@roer Free from Odor, Clean as as! Pagar. Give ves o Heoishy Growth and jbandate Aa Ask your 
Ww. =. S30 VUES ELDER ‘& CcO., 


3 Park Piace, New York. 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 


tn serial Ghcon Sot hapogd Stockh! dre Manaren, Rewkorre,Pnegehaten, 224 Jagertecs and Desire 
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2,000 Varieties Rare and Beautifal Flower Seeds. 
500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 
500 esc Seed Potatoes. 


d Seeds o of all the leading and improved varie- 
ties Selects Root and Fo hy or Field Cultare, 





— of ai prota, wurzel t 4 pager 
uta-Baga, 


Oe see Fertil ilizers, 6 rs, Gard en-Tools, Small’ "Fraits, 
Flewerin and other Kequisites for the 
Farm an #1. 
A complete descriptive and A pepeod list of the above, pn 
directions for culture, found in the followi 
=, now in press, and wi be ready for distribut on ‘in 


A an will be mailed to applicants n receipt of price 
P cgulat customers sipped eras. 


" 
® 


“Blige Tilastrated d C talegue and Ama- 
yours os ide to the wer On Kitchen Garden, 
6 pages, pri 35 Cents. 


Bliss’s iebasnenbedh Hand-book, for the Farm and 
arden, ani Catalogne of Garden, ield, a 
ower Seeds, Fertilizers, Implements, etc. New 
edition now in press, upwards of 100 pages, beautifully hive 
trated, wil! be ready for distribution January Ist. Mailed 
to all "applicants enclosing 10 cts. Regular customers sup- 


plied free of charge. 
B. K. BLISS & SON 
Seed and Petia Warehouse, 34 Wer clay Street, 
New York, P. O. Box 4129, 


MY CATALOGUE for 1879 

of Garden and Farm Seeds, 
contains many things that 
are new, rare and desirable, besides choice 
stocks of all standard kinds. . Pearl Millet 
(introduced by me last year, and for which 
I am Head-quarters.) $1.00 per lb., 25c. 
per pkt., by mail prepaid. Catdlogue mailed 
on receipt of postage stamp. 


WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 
125 Chambers St., New York. York. 


WIRES arg 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful | rox. of ‘nape pages, One Colored Flower 
Flase, and ptracions, with Descriptions of 

best nd 30 and Vegetables. wtad how to grow them. 
ati for a Five CEnT STaMpP. In English or German. 


The Flower and Veg ae Garden, 15 P 
Six Colored Plates, and many hundred Sagrevings. 
50 cents in paper covers ; $1.00 in elegant clot ermal 
or English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—2 Pages: 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 


Vick’s Seeds are Lol Dest in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FiroraL Guipe, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


= er 


Bowditch’s %* 























CARDEN CALENDAR 


EFor 18759 
will be ready by gagnary t 10th for distribution. It contains 
complete lists of Fresh and liable Vegetable, 
ower and Grass ualbs, and the 
oat ovelties. |t has been enlarged and soroughly 
bag tue culture of the different sorts an 
presenting is f — and complete stock. Beautifully illus- 
ailed free on receipt of two 3-c. postage stamps 
. ay ¥, postoge. Regular 3 who oop aes 
te for it. Wholesale vr Floris 
ot Gardeners hes ee 


HENRY A. set 
SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
No. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OUR FARM ANNUAL FOR 1879 
with two samples of Choice Farm Senda, mation free of 
charge to any address. All our seeds and re- 
liable ; prices moderate. ‘Address Ww. ATLEE Bu PEE & 
CO., Seed Warehouse, 221 Church S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 
One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent by 
mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers., 
“ The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”—Zd.'s American Agricuiturist. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 





Address CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co,, N. Y. 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, 


Superior gosity. mail sasteat H 4 Lilies, 4 beautiful 
sorts, including Double Tiger, 0 cts. 9 Gladiolus, 9 splendid 
sorts with name, 55cts. 12 Double e Tuberoses, fine flowerin 
bulbs, 80 cts. Beautiful Iliustrated Catalogue free to all. 
Send fcr one at once. nds of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds at Fiwe Cents per per. New and rare Bulbs and 


Plants at extremel iow 
- JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 


MARKET CARDENERS! 
Buy Fresh Seeds of the Grower. 
BE THE FIRST IN MARKET! 
- And You Will COIN MONEY. 


Garden Manual and 
oe Ee aie Leen peat free. Address 
Seeds. 


Plants. Trees. 


We will mail to any address, on receipt of 5c. stamp, our 
combined Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, Fruit, Shade 
Trees, and Evergreens, Shru Small Fruits, 
&c., &c. Address CROMWELL & CONGDON, 

51 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


TREES AND PLANTS ,4¢ Very. 











Seo i Scandard low 1 rd 
each; 5g ey h. strawberries, 
berries, B = Oh iy: Grape ¢ Vines, by the doz. 100, 
Hae” or iio Extra large s of Crescent, Miner's Pro- 
American and other choice pov bg “send 


for ¢ circular and see bag notations. 
oorestown, 


8. C. Dz Cou Burlington Co., N. J. 





























For'$1_jyou buy; $1.1Qjwort h_of Seeds or Plants. 
«193 |“ $3.45) “  “ Seeds or Plants. 
8 |= $6.00) “  “ Seeds or Plants, 

$10 “ _|$12.50) “  “ Seeds or Plants. 
i: ‘s20 «<~ |$26.00! “ “ Seeds or Plants. 








My New Catalogue contains 200 Engravings, 
illustrating thousands of the best Flowers and Vegeta- 


| bles, and also descriptions of all the Beautiful Plants, 


Write for it. Seeds 5c. and 10c. Plants 10c., 12c., and lic. 
We forward either by Express or Mail. 


WM. E. BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., 
(Grove Hall), Boston, Mass. 


HOVEY & CO.’S, (Boston), 
CATALOGU E 


Of Select Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Ineluding Novelties and New Varieties, sent free. 


Seeds sent by mail to all parts of the United States and| 


a and guaranteed to reach &6., urchasers, 


t rs. HOVEY & 
a 16 South Market St., ston, Mass. 


Will be ee 
pate pare & 
a) ts. wy 
colored 

and tal sentceans 
ns for planting over 1200 

Varieties of bee and Flower Seed: 

Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


a 
Sr ARAG US-NEW VARIETY-SMALLY’S 
Guz The rant I claim for the Defiance: 

is eae. a tom grass, softer, more tender, free from 
wep d,the flavor sweet and very delicate; far superior to 
all other — and will produce double that of the Colossal, 
and can cut it jones; @ also will continue to grow longer 


than other sorts. 
A. SMALLY, Bound Brook, N. J. 



















Ay D “t 
agsetel Slash 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


= SCULTHORP, Port Hope, Ont., dealeriirall 
nt, of Peas. Extra Early, ee Extra Early, Early 
ent, Lexton Alpha, Tom Thumb, Yorkshire Hero, Mc- 
Lean’s Little Gem,Carter's First First Crop a of England, 


Blue De Imperial, Black-Eyed Marrowfat, and Irish Marrowfat. 


Farms for sale cheap. a6 JouNs BTON Brockley, Dok 











VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
WE SELL EVERYTHING FoR THE fe) 










E 
D 











Priced Illustrated Catalogues Free on application, iN} 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW YORK. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLANTS 


WEBB'S NEW KINVER 
MANGEL. 


“The Best Yellow Globe Mangel in Cultivation,” 


The sole sale in pew country has been given to us by the 
Messrs. Webb, the originators and growers of this cele! rated 
root, in England, and we are now prepared to quote prices 


to dealers and ott > 
TALOGUE FOR 1879 
will be mailed to ay ndirens« on pcan of oN: 
Cco., 


189 & 191° Weer ae New York, 


HALF A MILLION OF PEACH TREES, 


200, = suitable to send by mail or express long dlikenrer 
Also 300,000 No. 1 Apple Trees, 150,000 suitable to send b 
mail. Prices to suit the nee sip ore OPen eae fie 


showing how and what to 
Great Northern & Sout on wereatiie. Wilmington, Del. 













My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Fiower Seed for 1879 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write for it. I offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel, All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will retillthe order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
ious to have their seed fresh, truc, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 7 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


GOOD CURE FOR HARD TIMES, 


A PLANTATION OF EARLY PRO- 

LIFIC and RELIANCE Py kK rptegy oe 

Plants FOR SALE; also 200,000 

Cinderelia and Continental Stra wher vy 

Plants. fuillions of other ag zres, etc. Everything 

new, novel and tat rare. Pig OE Send for Descriptive 

Crrewtiar to GIB: BENNETT, Nurserymen 
and Fruit and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, N 


Hardy Hardy Perennial and Alpine 
PLANTS. 


These, as their name implies, do not require housing or 
other protection in winter, and, being perennial, they donot 
need to be annually renewed by seed or otherwise, but be- 
ing once planted, they go on 

IMPROVING FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 

No other class of plants are so well suited for general cul- 
tivation or will give so much satisfaction with so little 
trouble. They are ¢ emphatically 

EVERYBODY’S PLANTS. 

Among them will be found the plants that many persons 
knew in their youth, and which, having been favorites for 
generations, are justly called “ old-fashioned plants,” but 
of late many choice novelties have been introduced, and 
additions are being rapidly made to the select list. From 
the permanent character of these plants, they are 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CEMETERIES, 
and other localities where one would find the same plants 
A ena | year after year, and_ thus becoming identified 

with the = In devot ng ourselves etn to hardy 
perennial plants. we have by far the largest collection of 
any establishment in the country. Being in receipt of the 
novelties as they are offered in Europe, these as well as rare 
plants from the distant parts of our own country, are thor- 
oughly tested before offering them for general cultivation. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 

now in preparation, will soon be ready for distribution, and 
will contain, besides the old well known kinds, all the later 
introductions that have peeves satisfactory under trial. The 
list includes those useful for forming isolated clumps u oo 
the lawn, species suited for massing to produce beddi 
effects ; plants especially useful in the border, and for wut 
flowers; species adapted to the rock garden and the wild 
garcien, ‘edging plants, etc. Besides giving brief descriptions 
of the plants, — catalogue contains full directions for their 








culture and prop agation. Catalogues free, forwarded in the 
— ete which the applications are received. Send name 
and fu 
WOOLSON & CO., 
P. O. Box 180 Passaic, N. J. ' 
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Our large Illustrated 


RELIABLE Descriptive Catalogue 


for 1879 mailed post- 
free to any address. 
It will pay you to send 


Fresh and Genuine. for it. 


NSON, ur CO., 223 Church St. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO. 92 . 


THE PHILADELPHIA! 
Broad-Cast Seed-Sower, 


for Sowing all Varteties 
of Grain and Grass Seeds, 
niso Fertilizers. 

No.1 Machine averages 12 to 15 
acres per hour, No. 2 Machine 
(see cut), from 4 to 6. At the 
rame time sowing better and far 
more evenly than by any other 
method. Send for circular, 
Agents wanted in every county, 


Benson, Maule & Co., 


Man'f’s Agts., 223 Church 8t., 
Ph adelphia, Pa. 


NEW PLANTS FOR 1879. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


Most of these NOVELTIES in Plants and Seeds were 
SELECTED PERSONALLY by us, while abroad, and are 
now offered for the FIRST TIME in this country. 

C. HOVEY, 22 Tremont St. 
(Under Museum), Boston, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY = 


E. P. RO win have a large stock of the 
new strawberrie: rese 
sent Seedling. Forest ese; 


Sharpless. Frowsy’ 8 mer can, &e.— 
the leading kinds, Pinata te tiie t “4 aioe. 
Send for Coeelonan Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY ye “se 
Crescent Seedling. Crescent Seedling, $8 per 1, 
The best, largest, and most Great American, Ly ber 1,000 


Chas. Downing, #2 per 1,000 
productive, and hardiest. age Albany, $2 per 1,000 
Packed in the a mann 


- P. BROOKS, Bricksburg, N.J. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


15 Acres devoted to Strawberries; over 30 varieties. The 
finest and most extensive stock in the New England States. 
Cotalogne os and Price List sent free. 

AS. S. PRATT, North Reading, Mass. 


a 8 Stock of Small Fruit 
Plants, Straivcberries, 
Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, etc., for 1819, 
wil be unusuall 
tare and fine. His 


business havin ~ 
creased nates his most sanguine h during 1878, and 
having added facilities in keeping with the demand, he is 
now able to sell at very moderate prices. As heretofore, 
pure, first-class plants a specialty, and he tcill yA to make 
it to the advuntage of every one to buy of him. e8cr we 
a ready early in January, and sent free to a 

ress 


























Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y¥. 


QUEEN OF THE MARKET scene 


ted nm sett § three inches around, very processive: car- 
ries well, and’ sells best in market. harpless 

escent Seedlings the best Strawberries. ny 

allace und Taylor the hardiest and most mbs\t #3 
Blackberries: and other small Fruits, Kaki, the most de- 
liclous Japan fruit, as large and ppeney as Apples. ffer’s 
Hybrid Seedling Pear, — se good quality, bears 
early and abundantly. Send atalozues 

PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


q\xtra Peach and other fruit trees; Crescent Seedlin 
A’; Strawberry Plants Pure $3 per M. Millions of smal 
F a! and Trees. Price List free. Address J. PasEEne, 











Moorestown, N. J. 
WANTED! 
PEARL MILLET! 
Address J. HARNS, Salem, Mass. 





Genuine Stock, Lowest 
VARIETIES, {2% Sestsrn sr 
3 berry, Blackberry, Cur- 
rants Grapes, Peach Trees, re aan Roots, 
e New TARE now ready free. 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N, J. 


The Greenbrook & Paterson Nurseries, 


Mlustrated Flower Seed Lists and ne Supplouass of New ‘ana 
Choice Plants for 1879 are now ink Address. 
J. GREIVES, Sec., Box a N.J. 


400 Actes. Bedding Fiante, 
Fite Cotateyase Pree. 00 Tent yy Bas es: 


ARTICHOKES 


Red Brazillian and White French ‘Varjotigs ase bog 
‘ood known. Send for Circular. 
Ainsworth, Iowa. Say you saw this wd x= Agriculturist, 

















THE DINGEE & CONARD 60's 


ROSES 


THE CHOICEST FLOWERS CROWN. 
We fate bloom, Stron ong Pet ae Hiss e for. is 





mediate b 
n ay3 rie To NaF 


i 13 for 88 3 r abit s sy.75 0 
ag ped 28 ates ri ‘e riuseeeL has 


Foi ate reas CORES WAL Oust 
ox 





CO., Rose Growers, West Grove, C 






WHEEL HOE, 


rom early wie till fall it 1s the Gardener's feverreas 
arin labor, time, backache, and often its cost annually. ec 
o. 2 Planet Jr. Drill, and the New 


and polished steel teeth, is 





PEARL MILLET 


(THE NEW revere PLANT.) 











Yields 100 on green — 16 tons dry per acre. 
per as Or, mall, postpaid), 
$1. 00" Pe quar 
By express, buyer to bey 





charges, $5 per peck, 
Statement of our ments withi 
instructions for culiuen fens on witht and 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





















Pla 
el Plow.and Cultivatorshould be et Jr, Pout by every yet 
peg and b: py au 
e 1879 Planet Jr. Horse Hoe, tro 
for all fine work among Cotton, Sock: 
with testi- 


, Tobacco, Potatoes, etc., etc, Send for full descriptive Gatslogne. 


oe, Whe 
1 aay every Market Gardener ruising roots or vegetables in 
Onion Growers and N ae 


monials trom many States. 8. L. 








i ; DRILL 

The Standard of America. 
Admitt on ~ § leading Seedsmen 
and arket Gardeners every- 
where to ne she most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL 









TILIZING Con. Salem, Ohio. 


Patent Concave 0x- Sines, 


. The only forged ox-shoe made 
\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 
GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


NET LT a I ATEN 
Ey & 0. W. AR PRODUCE COMMIS- 
y SION MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 Washington-st., N. Y. 
(Est’d 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


R. W. CAMERON & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


23 South William St., New York. 


roprietors of the “Dramonp,” and “LicutT 0: 

Aan’ Brands of Oil, and Fieneet, Line of Ships for ‘auatrolia, 
New Zealand, and the East. jh advances made on con- 
signments of Wool, a and A a approved produce, from 
Australia and New Zealand. Orders wolicited f for American 
productions, Lacan by approved credits, 









New Jersey, and by Jas. Vic 
wr Agents Wanted.— ro ot a 





ALLEN & CO, 29 Market Street, 


The Monitor Seed Drill. 


This is the most complete and positive Seed Drill everinvented. Itis Fedicaly di 
from and superior to all others. It isthe only machine which measures 
seed with a gone! motion, and exactly the me amount at each a or te t has 
da by 5 “a use in Massachusetts, and was awarded the 
“ Monitor” hee been th thorou @chine by tested ed ding th 


ra 
Professor Geo. JF, 


rT, 
tit otaret r and testimonials, address 
MAC MACHINE CO,, Newburyport, Mass,~ 


Pearce’s Improved Cahoon Broadcast 


Seed Sower, 

YY For Sowing all kinds of 
My Grain and Grass Seed. 
This machine does as much 

















be done by any other means 
whatever. No more sowing 


wanted in every county in the 

United States. Price $6. Send 

Sy stamp for circular. 

> GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. By, 

SOLE MANUFA 


JOHN SAUL'S 


Catalogue of New, Rare, and 
eautiful Plants. 


will be ready in February, with a colored J epaeateg new 
and beautiful Plants are i Apa ng Dies 8, 
and other fine pees ag ote Nhe as} ric! collection of Green: 
Chole flees Dabilen, ete te, antWell os id eg: ay 
oice 3 etc. We wh and a rca, 
Free to all my customers, to ot fet grows and a plain Son Bea: 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, dD, C. 


SEED THAT NEVER FAIL. 


Best. Cheapest. 
From pure specimens, I will not 
pm — I defy competition’ All my ee pereed 
rowing. Sug fresh se and pure direct from first hands an 


ht mone k to the garden | Catalogue 

jie ee o audiieren and ory Ne jrithiundreds of preity 

pictures 0; oT; H and vegetables, 8 WO an lars. 
SHUMWAY, Rockford, Til. 


TRnaS PLANTS |S ae 
SEEDS, tains its high character, and 


still surpasses any raspberry I 
Catalogue and Price-List| ing, 1878. 


have yet seen.” Chas. Down- 
for 1879, sent upon applica-| FERRIS, MINARD & 00.. 
tion. 387 Main St.,Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 






A $16 BREECH-LOADING SHOT. eat ee $10. 


6& 
The “Swamp Fox.” 
The best single- 
barrel breech load- 
ing Shot Guninthe 
world, 





—— nen A am making it the han 





extreme netra and clese and ev 
A common doubl muzzle 
better than a double muzzle 


loader. 
regular price of this Gun ($16) it was cheap and a 








Fd moet is selected black walnut, and locks areas. anne 
are heavily nickel Pag a 4 Sao nue - 
mest n the 
improved and very strong tip-u simply pressing the forw: pe mart t tips ‘up the bar- 
rel and throws out the ehell. The barrels ae i pasion most proved Le er ar and for np 






m Fox” can't be : 
cannot be bought for toot than $i4, pm Bae Btn oe A BreecH LoapER isin yang way 
. Weare selling this Gun at a smaller profit than is made on any Gun in the market; 


ber they are every 
every barrel, Pri 50. Sentto address by on ne 
of prtees Le ge living at a distance, hata” sear by taken apart and beer) 1G Sg ey tes gts : 
nted, perfect satisfaction own a good breech-loading — ‘ ~ 
domed aad whenever MFRS., 8r., 


thowa, Addses, Bay 


State Arms Con, 
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CET bh BEST. 





BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 


For PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY. 

Published by G. & 0, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





HOw A MAES > Se 
Any Can Do It Easi 

Sell 100 of our new pew | Bb aF t boots, 

SUCCESSFUL FOLKS! 
How They Win 

By MOTHER HALE SMITH. 

Steel Portrait 8 Stewart and oth 1 its are selling 
from 2% to 100 weekly. Circulars 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S NEW BOOK 


From Dark to Dawn 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Nigut SCENES 
IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling force the 
events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony to the 
beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. 
Agents oil find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, 
——— nusrevees. and rich sentanes, the best in the 
Liberal. Circulars 

rig ° “o. TMcCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
nds of lumber, logs, and plone, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of ee. cor 
wood tables, interest, etc. tandard Book hroughout 
United States and Canada. 


Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 centa, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE BUILD THE STRONGEST 
MILL in the WORLD. 


zs a3 — 
‘or farm ping, omy aoeinane, ——g 
from 
power “purposes 








‘ 





ing, and al’ 
power. 


EOLIPSE WIND MILL 00. Beloit, Wis, 
THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 


Gerts ford, = Coun. is a success in its way, beyond one 
‘an’ 





Vol.7 be; , 1878. Order the best of poul rod 

lies. It is o , fresh, and practical, always. $1 

Only y cunts ox extra gives every ox subscriber 72 Splendid 
‘ow 


hh: nually! Every poultryman s 
=e ty arene? fom’ ‘Now is ine time to subscribe 


The Lt) 1 9 { 
ane fat Col” SERIE pod ETC eD go ak Be boa 


HHS Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


The Farmer’s Advocate. 
The agricultural journal of CA N A DA. 


Terms $1.00 per annum. 
W. WELD, London, Ont. 


Sample copy sons sent free. 
70 7 men and boys at —— e's — a tel 

$70 and ‘highly recomme ila. o Rxrea 

Patronized and high} 7 sopbeteentes | by Bayard tari taylor, 

Hon. Fernando Wood, Judge Van Hoesen, Gen. 

t, Dr. Childs, etc. Ten teachers, all 
duates. _— attention to both advanced 
and backw pupils and you g boys. Both individual and 
class instruction, combining the advantages of private tu- 
et and school-room deni Fine bu offs. thoroughly 
I Gymnasium. Excellent table. ish, Business, 
Belentifie and —- courses of study. eekly lectures 
ae by th Circu for the next 


” sno ORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.] Media, Pa. 
"Media has seven churches and a temperance charter 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. 


HOUSEHOLD LABELS. 


for use over 650 
oaing © gone eneral assortment 

of Jelli rves, Gi 
fact labels for every article ae .' the family. sine book 


edicines, etc., in 
also contains 10 tags ready for use, for baskets, bags, etc. 
Price 50 cents, pre-paid a mall 
CORNELL & SHELTON, Birmingham, Conn. 
’ ‘These labels are in quantities from 1 to 30 of a kind, ac- 
cording to usual househo! 


Send 10 Cents for a Sample Copy of the 


American Journal, 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
wmoMAS G. NEWMAN ds #ON, CHICAGO. 


y) 5 Moet RED Fs CARDS I EVER 








@ qr. including books, etc., whole expense for 





5 








hold requirements. 





its, -paid. 
B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Treasure. Ryder'’s new Church Book, suited 
GOLDEN,, all, capeciaily quartet and chorus choirs. 


Price 
DULCET Marshall & Hodge's latest and best. Leaders 
* of choirs, conventions, and singing schools 


should all examine it. Price $!. 
GLORIOUS Tidings. Sands ay School Songs, by Perkins 
and Bentley. Full of gems sparkling like 
dew drops. New and fresh. Boards, 35 cts.; paper, 80 cts, 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY Musical Magazine. Each number contain- 
ing from forty to fifty pages of choice new Music and inter- 
esting musical reading. The Music given in each vearly 
volume would alone cost over $25 in shect form. Terms, 





} eo tht ear, or $1.60 with choice of five pre mium books. 
end 15 cis . for sample copy. ponte over $2 worth of 
new Music and full particulars. INARD'S SONS, 


Cleveland, O. 


35 Pieces of Music for 25 Cts. 
SMITHS MUSICAL ALBUM, 


Containing “ —; we Mine * “Tar’s Farewell,” 2 Devil’s 
March,” “ Nancy *« Whoa * «6 Man in th ¢ Moon,” 
“« Johnny Morgan x "Two Bad Men,” “Grease with Cash, vn 
“ Strict Q. T.,” “ Farewell Forever,” and 24 others, at any 
News Stand or Music Store. 

WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





The First International Dairy Fair 


recently held in New York will result in vast good to the 
dairy interests of America. It demonstrated that this coun- 
try could produce Butter and Cheese for all the World, and 
that this industry was destined to exceed any other in agri. 
culture. 


Ashton's Factory-Filled Salt, 


occupied a place in the Fair commensurate with its impor- 
tance. In use over fifty years, it is acknowledged by all 
first-class makers of Butter and Cheese to be the only kind 
fit to use. Darlington, of Chester County, Pa., who gets 85 
cents per pound for his Butter: Crozier, of Long Island, who 
realizes nearly the same, and the leading dairymen, cream- 
ery proprietors and manufacturers of cheese use it exclu- 
sively. All the wholesale dealers in New York and other 
markets of America recommend its exclusive use. At the 
International Dairy A et the sweepstakes Premium §¢ For 
the Best Butter ny Kind, Made at any Time 

r Place,’? was AS with ASHTON’S SA T, and 
hit the best prizes were taken by those who had used’ it in 
their Butter or Cheese. Ashton's Salt improves the qualit 
of both Cheese and Butter from one to five cents per pound, 
while from the larger quantity contained in its sacks, it 18 
the cheapest. If “sy cannot get Ashton’s Salt of your dealer, 
write to FRANCIS D. MOULTON & CU., Sole Agents, 105 
Water street, New York. 


N. B.—Ashton’s Factory-Filled Salt is ime 
ported in one-bushel bags, as well as in fours 
bushel sacks, for the convenience of families 





AN ELEGANT IMPORTED VIOLIN 
ia For only $3.00. #1 
24, ‘Tieltoaeser noern ar winded 4 
able and attractive, as it = a. 





and small dairies. 
50 Elegant Cards, Hash, Oriental, &c., and 
sean or 25 Acquaintance Cards, no 2 alike, 
IuprRiaL 


aRD Co., Fair Haven, Conn, 
6 Chromo, Perfumed, Snowflake, a 











mee 
both for vocal accompa- 
niments and dancing. 






to get a 
fine imported Violin for so small a sum never before offered. 
We have dist: bought at auction sale of one of the largest 
Myice petrument firms in U. 8. dozen of real 
7 Violins, imported last year, and worth at 
serail r= of re $7 each. We will send one cot these Violins 
(warranted a genuine “Ole Bull” imperted, finely made, 
a! erfect instrument), with Italian strings, to any reader 
this paper for only $3.00, packed carefully in a nice 
oie box, with bow, &c., &c.; and for only 50 cents extra, 
ao caged é complete Teacher = the Violin, with 
choice selected m &c. This oF = 
muni to y*: an elegant Violin | cuse and bow for 
than it cost to make the Violin alone, ey never offer again, 
and a more appropriate present could not be made to ony 
young man. Ali orders filled promptly, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 


26 Conkval senor. 


MUSIC PREMIUM, %:95% 


Y, 
ston, Mass. 





for each subscriber (new or renewal) to the I -4 
a ee Musical Monthly. $1.60 per year. Large 
a Particulars 


WHITE, Nare Frt & CO., Boston, hes 


Bnet xoea MUSICAL Instruction 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
E. Tourjée, Director. 





SCROLL SAWS. 


LATHES, CARVERS, AND EN 
GRAVER®S’ TOOLS, 
MACHINISTS’ and MECHAN- 
Ics’ TOOLS, FARMERS’ 
TOOLS, ARCHERY, ETC. 

All kinds of Scroll Saws kept in sock, 
and all at manufacturers’ prices. 
headquarters for Scroll Saw Goods and 
sell only, roost Illustrated catal 
free. SON, _dmporter and 
frees (JOHNY A tate St., Chicago. 











@ FRIENDS! If you are in any 


"BEES ONEY, 


will with Pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
ith a descriptive Loy of Ry eine im; provenmente i it 
Hive oney Bos ee. alt books rs, Artiscia Comb, Sec 
SS oXen, rnals, and every- 


ply send your midreee o on & ‘8 Bostal ex a ee ainly, to 
’ e 





10 prver a Roses Free by Mail 
for $1.00. Our Mail 4 9S “yreything by mail, sent 
7 Fishkill, N. Y. 


HIGHEST CLASS, 


t and perk Drohenas, Partridge, Whi 

wit and Brown Legho ae Plymouth Rocks, Hou- 

dans, Golden n Gebright, and B RK. G. Bantams.—Pekin, 
Aylesbu Rouen SS stock is unsu urpassed. 
¥ locat' on is central, and desirable for Eastern, Western, 
southern, and Canada customers. My ae pa is 
largest pe Day — novel ne ‘and nesta I circ roan. 
new, novel, practica ular, 

— S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 





ite Cochins, 





Siiekcon RUBBER ST tine Pate PRINT YOUR RCARDS AW 
Pte tg mitre 








MIXED CARDS, 10 CENTS, AND STAMP. 2% 
Beautiful Chromo Co 18c. ‘Agents outfit 10 cts, 
. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct, 


Chromo and verfemed Cards, [no 3 alike,] 
Name in Gold and Jet, l0c, 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 


ds, Name on a i0 cts. Game Kor pnd ie 
oe LYM ona.” 


ar 
AN & CO., Clintonville, Conn, 


50 Flowered, Diemens, C ARDS ne 3 slike 10c, 


Basket, Rosea 
Name neatiy printed my ai, Star Printing ce. Mexntord, Ct 


5 0 New Style CARDS, | Gold Border, Chromo, Motto, 
etc., name in Gold, 1 
STAR GARD CO., Clintonville, Ct, 














gant New Style Chromo Cards, with name 10 cts., 


y/ 5 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, or 18 Elee 
post-paid. GEO. I REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





5 0 Richly portubed Card, no 2 alike, name in jet, 10c. 
with Case, 18c. Murphy Temperance Cards, 200° 
F. W. Aust! & CO., North Haven, ‘Ct. 


AO MOTTO, CHROMO, ETC., CARDS, name 





mae case, 10 cts. 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 


ABR DS.-10 Lily of the valley. 3 10 eres, | 10 Engraved, 
0 Transparent. 1 Model L 1 Card Case. 
| a. on all, 15c. WakD & vom ‘Northford, Conn. 














ELEGANT UN ED 
SE at ryt by wt a MD -GORvERES ors 
2 script. EATON BROS, Northford, Conn. 

LOVEL 

1 Ms = AA DY pt ag a Estey 10 CARDS, new 
USTED, Nassau, N. Y. 

YS ee $1 styles; 50 with name, 10 cents, 

in case, 12 cents; 25 Gold ‘and Silver Borders, 12 cents. 
NOVELTY CARD CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


















STEAM ENGINES, 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 
Cheapest and best for all aad oF 
mple corre du- 
rable. Also Traction En- = 
gines for common roads. 
Saw, GRIST AnD RicgE 
MILLs, Grins, PrEssEs 
AND MACHINERY gener- iG 
ally. Inquiries promptly = 
answer 
VerticalEngines, with or without 
wheels, very conveni- g4 
ent, ey ape ks be ’ ' 
comple evi e- fier = 
p tail, best and; (iano 









"ae Engin 


Compact, Substantial, me “ane 
and asily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
Bent including Governor, Pump, 

ios ( and boxing), at the low price 


3 si SS we 


Springfield, Ohio 
or weet. 8t., New York City. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—<> 


The following condensed, comprehensive: tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Dec. 13th, 
1878, and for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS -AT THE NEW YORK ee i cs 
ei 
Eat reahen i' endannso” 413306000 9, $94,000 06 387606 438,006" 831,000 
27 d's dast m1"th513,000 5 821, 000 3.971, 000 567,000 1,079,000 1,217,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, lye. Barley. Oats, 


26 d’s thigm'th504,000 5,936,000 4 094,000 411,000 609,000 1,302,000 
37 i's lest n’ pitty 000 6, 413,000 4 "812,000 531,000 826,000 1,473,000 


2. Comparison with same period at thig time last year. 


Recoriprs, Flour, Wheat. Corns Rye. rf ley. Oats. 
¥6 days 1878. .475,550 4,236,000 2,434,000 $87,000 743,000 831,000 
aes 1877. .473,000. 4,116,000 ity ‘000 $53,000 1,812,000 1, $07,000 
Flour. Wheat. . Corn, Rye. Bar ley Outs. 
36 days 1878. 04,000 5,936,000 4,094,000 411,000 609,000 1,302,000 
25 days 1877. .491,000 5,129,000 4, 154,000 431 *000 1 227,000 1,286,000 
Exports from New York, Jan, 1, to Dec. 10. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn, ye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bus bush. bush. bush. 
"73.,2,483,166 52,166,952 25,844,569 3, 9:0, "es 1,518,667 3,645,001 428,937 
°77.1,886,849 19,833,574 25216,390 1,992,620 1,936,056 246, 454, 
"761,823, 050 23,606,245 16,389,741 1,281,929 88,097 619,118 689,246 
"751,789,299 25,054,035 12,495,349 152,925 1,505 183,754 415,019 
174, 2055,423 $3,700,159 18,329,781 641,661 3,320 110,334 425,553 
a Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oate. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Dec. 9, 1878. .8,910,457 8,520,555 602,206 965,577 1,389,994 133,079 
Nov.l1 1878. .4,599,387 4,179,584 547,226 880,910 1,306,069 
Sep. 10,1878. .1,162, Af 2,774 697,668 
Aug. 13, 78..1,126,813 598,736 62,647 203,224 472,866 137,008 
July 11, "78..1,591,132 720,784 188,852 174,000 207,769 668,075 
May 7, 1878.. 748,196 263,020 75,229 207,576 570,298 258,327 
Apr. 15,1878. .1,370,081 541,648 106,375 396, 857,273 253,424 
Jan. 10,1878. .2,586,715 105,909 286,333 913,898 im $21,474 
Nov. 5, 1877.. p< 374 2,643,502 166,949 368,429 1,770,759 $28,388 
May 7, 1877... 761,686’ 468,809 193,046 sty "847,881 291,654 
Jan. 8, 1877... "9,668, 010 8,077,504 341,750 905,615 1,088,104 425,406 
Dec.11, 1876. .8,110,283 8,385,554 218,841 873,310 1,182,322 512,041 
Jan. 16, 1876. .3 5,802,293 "663,982 100,741 325,191 1,030,300 307,438 
5. Tide-water — = end from opening of nav- 


Flour. Wheat. ny Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bbis. bush, bush. bush, =. bush. bush, 
"78.. 18,400 26,486,006 25,167,800 2,103,600 3,192,300 5, D 486,800 
77... 29,100 12,743,5 100 23/651 100 1383700 5380.00 4 238° 607,500 
76.. $160 : 801,100 ry —4 7627 (00 3,858,000 3,167,900 735,600 
5. Ll 21,335,200 8,581,800 250,900 3, 659,800 
Current WHOLESALE Pricks. 
Nov. 13. { Dec. 18. 
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Price OF GOLD .. 100 1-8 101 we 
FLour—Super to Extra State$8 15 @425 #815 @ 4 
** Super to Extra South’n,. 823 @57% 31 @53T 
* Extra Western 8370 @850 3870 @8% 
* Extra Genesee . 88 @550 38 @ 550 
* Superfine Western...... 315 @386 315 @3 65 
tye Fiour, Superfine....... 29 @34 28 @330 
CORMMORETA |: vce ctcocccies 20 @ 28 215 @28 
BucKWHEAT FLouR,# 100s 170 @200 16 @19 
BUCKWHEAT, per bush,,...... — @ 80 4a71@-— 
Wnheat—All kinds of Wiite, 98 @112 10 @111 
All kinds of ted and Amber, @108 BS @1 063 
Cor N— Yellow .... ......-c000 41 @ 6&8 5 @ 68 
NG Aid Haid »- 2e 47 2 @ 4% 
~ Rib on dadocdehesdinetes 50 @ 68 5 @ 63 
OATS..... 2 @ 40 23%@ 387% 
RYE é Ss @ 6&8 5 @ && 
BARLEY ......... 6B @1223 % @13 
Hay—Bale, # seg Bs. .» Ve % 3 @ % 
Srraw, dt rhe 7 Reg esraseene Oxe “ axe x 
Corron— Middlings, ‘@ % @ 
Hors—Crop of 18 eB. FD... 8 @ i5 §@ Bb 
1877, 5 @ 8 4@ 6 
Olds, # ..........06 1@ 4 1@ 38 
Featurns—Live Geese, # 3 @ 55 3 @ 80 
Szep—Clover, West. & St.#m 6X%@ %% 64{@ "TX 
* Timothy, ® bushel...... 120 @123 12 @1%8 
** Flax, ® bushel.......... 1337 @140 140@ — 
ToBacco, rom 1 &c.. FD, 2k@ 14 2%@ 11% 
** Seed Leal, # .......... 3k@ 50 8ke 4 
Woor—Domestic Flee ce,.#B 20 @ 48 20 @ &k 
** Domestie, pulled, #D.. 20@ 8 20 @ $8 
* California....... sented d - RB @. nh @ % 
TaLLow, # B : 6K@ 6% 6%@ 6% 
On-CaKR—® ton .. ; 50 ese B20O@e — 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel. 76 @7% 73 @70 
-* Extra rrime, ¥barrel.. — @ — —- @ — 
Berr—Extra mess...;...:.... 1050 @1100 1050 @11 50 
LARD, in tres, & Obie #10 615 @660 580 @63i% 
Burren—State, ® m..........8 122.@ 28 Re Ww 
** Western, tA to rey. DR. 7@ 2% 1@ 
CHEESE: . Ge. i6 8K@ 9K 8@ 8 
Eaas—Fresh,® dozen....... 2% @ B 3 @ 
PouLrry—Fowls PR Doc cccce 8 @ 14 7@ 4 
* Chickens, Penn., # d.. as R@ i4 ll @ 14 
Turkeye—@® BD. ........cccceeee F 8 @ 138 7@ 12 
Geese, # pair.. 100 @150 112 @150 
Ducks, # air 4 @ “ Es » 
— @ — 
Ducks, Wild, # pair» 2 @150 40 @223 
CuEsTNUTS—® bush.......... 8350 @450 82 @400 
HICKORY Nore—# wen ee 200 @253 225 @250 
sl. 62 @200 10 @200 
3 6 @ 10 6@ 2% 
~ 200 @10 00 - @.— 
500 @70 500 @90 
150 @210 150 @22 
Pras—Canada, in bond, ? ‘ba 2 @ 2 38 @ % 
Porarors, # bbl 135 @30 175 @300 
Swi 10 @1530 18 @223 
TURNIPS # Dbl. 3 @-— %& @ 8% 
BROOM-OORN ......0cesceeeeee 4@ 6 4@ 5% 
CaBSAGES—#® 100............. 200 @50 250 @500 
ONIons—# MEI. ccdecesd 100 @1450 1530 @23 
CELERY, per dozen........... 6 @ 8 3 @10 


Gold closes at 100%, as against 108 on Dec. 12, 1877. 
Resumption of specie payments is fixed by law for Jan, 
1, 1879, and the Treasury Department and the Banks are 
shaping their financial policy accordingly. Little, if any, 
disturbance of business interests is apprehended from re- 
sumption measures. On the 7th inst., the State Canals 
Were Officially closed, bringing to an end an unusually 
active and prosperous season ofcanal navigation... .Cable 
advices have been of a depressing tenor, as a rule, and 
have tended to check operations in Produce, and to 
weaken values. Less export inquiry has been reported 
for the leading articles, and the home trade call has been 
on & moderate scale. Iniand and ocean freights have de 


clined sharply and left off heavily....Flour has been 
offered more freely, and has been more or less variable in 
price, closing weak, on.a comparatively tame movement, 
chiefly for home use. Rye Flour declined and ciosed in 
favor of buyers, the available supplies having been con- 
siderably in excess of the requirements of purchasers. 
Corn Meal has been sparingly dealt in, yet has otherwise 
shown littlechange. Wheat has been less active, and 
quoted lower, though on the later transactions exhibiting 
a stronger range on winter grades, which closed up in 
better request, in good part for shipment to the Conti- 
nent, whence the demand is mostly for better qualities 
of White and Red. Corn has been quoted cheaper on a 
less important business. Rye has been less sought after, 
closing heavily. A restricted movement has been re- 
ported in Barley, which, however, has been held more 
confidently toward the close. Canada Peas have been in 
some demand, and have been advanced slightly in price. 
Oats have been less freely purchased and quoted lower, 
White closing more steadily, while Mixed left off de- 
pressed andirregular....A further sharp decline occurred 
in Cotton, which has been less inquired for. ... Provisions 
have farther receded in price, closing weak, and without 
notable animation....Wool has been moderately sought 
after, and has been quoted generally about steady.... 
Tobacco has been in fair demand within our previous 
range....Seeds have been in rather better request at the 
ruling figures....Hops have been quoted lower on free 
Offerings, leading to a more liberal business, largely for 
export, mostly for London ...Hay and Straw have been 


comparatively quiet. 
New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 

WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. a Swine. 
9 200 «= «2,096 34,683 45,935 
ce meets e3 154 2,162 16,590  § 4,582 
seoncese eacocs Geen 180 1,67; 26,270 53,096 
9 10,698 123 1'851 25,7:9 57,960 





Total for 4 Weeks. .88,133 7 6,779 93,301 211,613 

do. for prev. 4 Weeks 41,831 509 © 11,982 134,119 197,857 

Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

dow e Week..... 164 1,695 23,325 52,904 

0. 40 fast Month. “VD0T 127. 2,995 83,529 49,461 

oe: do. prev’s Month 12,104 WL 8611 32,622 $1,088 
The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 

WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 





6 @10 c. i4%@ 8c. 7Xc. 
-.. 6¥@10 Cc, TX@ 8X¥c. Cc. 
+ 64@lLlKe. 8 @ 9c. 8Xc. 
6X @10Xc. 1X@9 c. 8c. 


Beeves.—The range of prices show the condition of 
business for the past month. At the close, the market 
was weak and prices fell off considerably. Extra cattle 
brought 103@10% for a dressed weigiit of 57 lbs. to the 
100; native steers of 56 to 57 Ibs., sold for 9:4 to 10c. per 
1b.3 Colorado steers brought T™@Sc. per 8 Ibs. to the 
100, and dry cows and bulls 24@4\c. per Ib. live weight 
....Cows have been without change, selling according 
to quality, for $28.50 to $70 per head....Calwes have 
sold steadily on a dull market, with slightly lower prices ; 
grass calves brought 24%@3c. per lb., and prime milk 
calves 5@'c. per Ib. live weight....Sleep have declined 
on a quiet market, closing at 4@5\c. per lb. for common 
to choice; dressed mutton sold at 6@8c. per Ib... Swine 
have sold at 83@3c. per Ib. for live, and 8%@dc. per lb. 
for dressed; the market closes dull and weak. 





What Good Seed and Cultivation Will Do, 
— 
128 bushels of Wheat to the Acre. 

The low average yield of wheat in this country is due 
to various causes. Lack of proper cultivation, soils ren- 
dered sterile by long cropping, poorseed, etc. The work 
of careful experimenters and progressive farmers, is 
teaching us that attention to these details marks the path 
to success in wheat growing. We have recorded many 
accounts of unusual yields, due to drill cultivation, and 
superior seed, but the reports of the competitors for the 
wheat premiums offered by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
excel anything else we have seen in this line. The pre- 
miums, as announced in the American Agriculturis?, last 
Spring, amounted to $250, and were for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th largest quantities, grown from one pound of the 
‘* Champlain,” and “ Defiance,” respectively, and for the 
best 20 heads of each variety. These were Spring wheats, 
originated by hybridization, by Mr. Pringle of Vermont, 
who had previously been very succeseful in bringing out 
new varicties of potatoes, The prize winners were: For 
** Champlain,” 1st premium, A, J. Scoggins, Tulare Co., 
Cal., 791 Ibs., from 1 Ib. of seed.—2nd, John Brakefield, 
Stearns Co., Minn., 484 Ibs.—8rd, A. Mouquin, Davis Co., 
Ill., 405% Ibs.—4th, Alfred Rose, Yates Co., N. Y., 295 Ibs. 

* Deflance.""—1st J. Brakefield, Stearns Co., Minn., 528 
lbs., from 1 Ib. of seed.—2nd, A. Monquin, Davis Co., Il., 
4653¢ Ibs.—8d, David Brothers, Denver, Col., 342 Ibs.— 
4th, A. G. Hickerson, Plumas Co., Cal., 316 Ibs. Calcu- 
lated according to the areas of the plots, one of these ex- 
perimenters got at the rate of 128 bushels of wheat per 





geré, and none of the winners less than 55. One com- 





petitor planted his secd in drills 8 inches apart, and two 
feet between every alternate row. Reckoning only § 
inches between the drills, this competitor states that his 
plot occupied only 1/,, of an acre, and that accordingly 
his yield was at the rate of 884 dushels per acre. These 
results were of course due to the superior quality of the 
sced to a considerable degree, but doubtless, to 
the methods of cultivation ‘adopted. * of the prize 
winners planted the seed In drills, 8 to 16 inches apart, 

placing the kernels 4 to 6 inches apart in the row, and 
then cultivating the crop as they would a choice corn- 
field, The ground was also carefully prepared, and the 
whole treatment the best. The unusual yields are in- 
dications of what wheat-growers may expect, when they 
adopt the methods which these and similar experiments 
teach are the ones that lead to success. Readers will re- 
member that our publishers have asmall amount of these 
varieties of wheat for distribution. . See Premium List. 








good Tints and Sus eran into smaller 


type and co. Jerm, see 


Continued from p; 7. 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire ine 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 

Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
culturist,” containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket? or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied-and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 pam volume. 


Our Dairy Interests.—Their Magnitude. 
—In the various addresses at the Dairy Fair, these state- 
ments were made: The cows of the country and the land 
they are kept on, are valued at over Thirteen Hundted 
Million Dollars ($1,300,000,000)!—The annual butter and 
cheese products, is $50,000,000 greater than the value of 
the wheat crop. During the-12 years past, we haye ez- 
ported over one billion pounds of cheese, or 85,000,000 Ibs. 
a year, or about 271,300 lbs., for every working day. 





Keeping Potatoes,—The French hotel and res- 
taurant keepers are said to preserve their supplies of po- 
tatoes in the following manner: The tubers are first 
washed, and then, a few at a time, by means of small 
baskets, are plunged into boiling water, and. held there 
for four seconds ; they are then dried and stored. This 
treatment destroys the vitality of the buds or “ eyes,’” 
and there is no tendency to sprout, but the potatoes kee 
sound and of good flavor, until the next crop comes in. 


Indian Corn.—It does not seem possible for an 
Englishman to understand the nomenclature of maize. 
A recent ‘* Gardeners’ Magazine,” speaking of the manu- 
facture of sugar from the ‘“‘ stems” of Indian Corn says: 
“Asa matter of course, the grain must be sacrificed to 
secure the sugar, for as the cobs swell, canes become 
less and less sweet.” Swelling of the cobs, indeed t 


Earthworms in Pots.—A correspondent of the 
“Revue Horticole,” says that watering with a cold 
strong infusion of Horse-Chestnuts will kill earthworms. 
We have always thought that Horse-Chestnuts would 


turn out to be good for something. 


Wire Bed Mattresses are among the best addi- 
tions of recent inventions te comfort and rest, and they 
are quite as important to hard-working people, whether 
farmers or others, as they are to more leisurely people. 
We have practically tested different kinds, and are now 
enjoying one made by the National Wire Mattress Com- 
pany, of New Britain, Ct. With its strength, durability, 
and SRSIHEAT. We Ap Bat oon Rent Aee aA EaeEE 


Petunias and Potato Bugs.—The statement 
went the rounds of the papers that the Petunia planted 
among the potato vines, would be. eaten by the potato- 
beetle in preference to the potato, and the insect would 
be killed. .The Petunia belongs to the same botanical | 
family with the potato, and the statement looked:very 
improbable. Our correspondent, “ H. N.8.,” South Sud- 
bury, Mass., tried the matter, and, finding that the insects 
would not take to the Petunia from choice, confined them 
to that, and when forced to do so, they fed upon. the Petu- 
nia leaves, and the diet did nen egerse einer rt 





much less prove poisonous to them, 
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Northern Michigan.—<A correspondent writes 
that the crops in Northern Michigan were excellent, and 
that the farmers had good fall weather for securing them. 
“Lumbermen expect a favorable winter for their work, 
-and say that if it should prove to be, there will be more 
logs ** barked” this season than ever before. 


Poultry Exhibitions should be conducted im- 
partially, though they often are not. If they could be, 
there would be greater interest in poultry raising. The 
real standard of merit is not ownership or breeding, but 
quality. The judges who can stick to this point, and 
be untrammeled by prejadice of ‘strain’ are those 
who wiil be in the front rank. “No favoritism; the 
Sirds to win,” should be the motto of judges at the 
poultry exhibitions; then, and not till then, will farmers 
sand amateurs become regular exhibitors. LK. F. 





Cow-Milkers in New Zealand.—Mr. John 
Lambie, a New Zealand subscriber, sends an account of 
his experience with cow-milkers: “Some eight years 
ago I saw an advertisement in an Ayrshire paper, setting 
forth the merits of the milkers; so I wrote to Mr. John 
Drummond, of cheese-making celebrity, in Ayrshire, in 
reference to it. He sent us 2 or 8.sets, and I gave them a 
very éareful and patient trial, extending over two years. 
‘The result of my experience is that the milkers (I refer to 
the “silver tubes’) will never prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. Although used with the greatest care, the teats of 
#0me cows became inflamed and swollen. It varied in 
effect with te degree of coarseness in the animal. Fine- 
skinned cows were easily irritated, while coarse and 
thick-skinned animals were not affected, except by a de- 
creased flow of milk from the continual use of the tubes. 
The inside of the teat would appear to be of such delicate 
structure, that no foreign substance, however skillfully 
formed, can possibly be introduced without producing ir- 
ritation. I noticéd some cases where, after the irritation 
had subsided, the inside of the teat appeared callous and 
hard, as if nature was making an effort to atcommodate 
herself to the altered circumstance; this was also accom- 
panied by a less flow‘of milk. That the milkers are useful 


in case of an accident to the teat when it wonld be impos- 


sible to squeeze it by hand, I can personally vouch for.” 





Wire-Binders to the Bear.—There has been 
much complaint from farmers that the straw from har- 
-vesters that use wire-binders contains bits of wire that 
get into the animais’ stomachs and causes serious in- 
jury. The millers, also, have tabooed the wire-binders, 
as shown by the following resolutions, adopted by the 
“Minneapolis Miller’s Association : 

Wuertras, The committee appointed by this associa- 
tion to examine into and — upon the damage to mill 
machinery, arising from the use of wire-binders for 
wheat, having rendered a re port recommending the dis- 
‘continuance of the use of said wire-binders, and said re- 

ort having been accepted by this association, therefore, 

it Resolved, That, whenever practicable, a difference 
of ten cents per bushel, under corresponding grade, be 
made in the purchase of any wheat containing wire. And 
be it further , That we most earnestly recom- 
mend the discontinuance of the use of wire-binders for 
binding wheat. 





The Lancaster Butter-Carrier.—No matter 
how good butter may be, if it reaches the market in a 
#oft and unpresentable condition, it can not sell for, the 
best.price. We several years ago figured one form of but- 
ter-box or pail, in which ice was used at each end, but 
this was more especially intended for those who take 
their own butter to market, In the Lancaster Buttcr- 
Carrier, we have a contrivance, on a similar principle, in 
which butter may be sent by express. The butter is to 
be made into pound prints, wrapped in muslin, and each 
print dropped into a tin cup of the-proper shape} ‘these 
cups fit into a case holding four dozen or any desired 
number. The peculiarity of the carrier ie, that oné cup or 
several may be replaced by water-tight cans containing 
ice, and the temperature kept low until the butter reaches 
its destination, when the ice-cans are refilled. This com- 
mon-sense affair is advertised elsewheré by E. L. Rest. 





Longest Tunnel in the World.—Eleven years 
ago, we passed from Southeast France over Mount Cenis, 
into italy. The road zig-zagged up mountain sides, and 
through defiles, unitil we crossed a notch in fhe summit, 
6,773 feet high, where the snow never melts. Ten hours 
time, and 21 horses: used in relays, were required to 
get our carriage holding six persons, half of them children, 
over to Suza. Five years azo, we went through the moun- 
tain in 30 minutes, in a railway carriage, so well lighted 
and running so smoothly that but for the guide-book 
we should hardly have known we were under a mountain 
at all—Look on the map and find Luzerne in North 
Central Switzerland, and Lake Maggiore in Northern 
Italy. Eleven years ago, in passing between these two 
places, we used three days’ time, and more horses than 
we can remember. The road at the St. Gothard Pass 
reached an elevation of nearly 7,000 ft., where the snow re- 
mains all summer. Now they are building a railroad 





between Reser two o weies pay: to a it aewgh they are 
digging a Tunnel under St. Gothard, which is‘io be 
48,936 feet, or over 9 miles long—the longest one in 
the world. There are other tunnels enough to make 
nearly 23 miles of tunnel in 108 miles of railroad. The 
cost of this railroad is to be nearly $60,000,000. Through 
this highway is to pass the immense traffic between the 
two great nations of Germany and Italy. In going over 
from Luzerne in 1867, we met hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, of heavy, slow-moving wagons, plodding up the 
steep road, loaded with freight, passing from Italy to 
Germany. At least hundreds of them were laden with 
silkworm cocoons, taking them to Germany to be 
transformed into silken thread and fabrics; other hun- 
dreds of wagons carried casks and barrels of Olive Oil. 

Healthful or Healthy.—A common mistake is 
the use of the word healthy for healthful. Many kinds 
of food may be in a very healthy condition and yet not 
be healthful for a sick person, or a well one even, 
Healthful food, health/iw exercise, healthfw air may all 
contribute to put a person in a healthy condition. 
Healthy refers to the condition of a person; healthful to 
the quality in an object, in a food for example, which 
will help to put or keep a person healthy, 





A Safety Stirrup.-—‘‘H. R.,” Springfield, Mo., 
suggests an improvement on 
the ordinary form of stirrup, 
which he thinks would be less 
liable to catch the foot in case of 
accident. The foot-rest is of 
wood or iron, but only extends 
across the bottom and up the 
sides of the foot. The strap 
formsa loop in which the wooden 
or metallic portion rests, as 
shown in the engraving. A 
projection from the bottom may 
be turned up at the end to pre- 
vent the foot from passing through the stirrup. 








Wheat in Northern Minnesota.—“ A. B.,” 
Clay Co., Minn. To grow more than 15 to 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre without manure, you probably need to 
prepare the land better, and to cultivate the growing 
crop. As you only raise spring wheat, begin by plowing 
the land thoroughly in the fall, then plow again early in 
spring (if you did not plow last fall, plow twice next 
spring), and thoroughly pulverize with the harrow. Sow 
the wheat in drills 12 to 16 inches apart, using three 
pecks of seed to the acre; then cultivate the growing 
crop with some such implement as Travis’ Wheat-Hoc. 
Similar practice to this has doubled the crop in a number 
of cases that have come to our notice. It should be re- 
membered, however, that no amount of cultivation can 
take the place of fertility, either natural or supplied. 

The American Cotswold Record, edited by 
Chas. P. Willard, Chicago, Ill., and published by the 
American Cotswold Association, of which the Editor is 
Secretary. This is an exceedingly neat volume, giving 
over600 pedigrees, engravings of several noted sheep, and 
an essay on Cotswold sheep by the Hon. Chas. P. Mat- 
tocks, of Maine. This being the first volume, can be re- 
garded as only a beginning,.as.the number of owners is 
very small.and does not include the names of-several 
well-known breeders of Cotswolds that we shall expect 
to see in another volume. 


Lucern or Alfalfa in Canada.—“S.,” in On- 
tario, adds his own experience to what we have already 
given. He says: ‘In the spring of 1876, a friend in Cali- 
fornia, sent me a pound of seed, which I sowed on about 
1/,oth acre, in drills 10 to 12 inches apart. It came up 
nicely, was kept clean that season and hoed once in the 
spring of 1877, since which, no cleaning has been needed. 
In 187%, it was cut twice (a portion three times), both 
crops being very good, It was manured in fall of 1877, 
and this year (1878), there have been four good cuttings, 
one very heavy; and the rest each apparently equal to a 
a good crop of clover. Ican not give weight of crop, as 
it was all fed green to working-horses, which thrived well 
upon it, and appeared to like it better than anything else. 
Thad no hope that it would succeed.on my land, which is 
stiff clay with a northern exposure. It has, so far, stood 
the winter well. My little bit of experience is decidedly 
favorable, and if I were farming, I would try it more ex- 
tensively. It is quite possible that, as suggested by Mr. 
Chapman, one, and the chief cause of success, is the use 
of Californian seed, as European seed has been tried 
in this neighborhood without any enconraging results.” 





A Wisconsin Cheese.—Cheese-making, to judge 
by the display made at the recent Dairy Fair by Wiscon- 
sin, promises to become a leading industry in that State. 
On the last evening of the Fair we had the company of a 
large exporter of Cheese, who, having. no interest in the 
samples examined, gave an impartial opinion as an ex- 








pert, as we passed around, frecly using the tryer. Here. 
turned several times to a lot that had no mark to indicate 
where it was from, and at last remarked: “ Whatever the 
judges may decide, that, in my opinion, is the best checse 
here.” We afterwards found that the cheese was made 
in June, 1878, by Clark & Reynolds, Oakland, Jefferson 
Co., Wis., and was exhibited by Blackwell & Co., New 
York, to show the keeping qualities of their cold warc- 
houses, the cheese having been stored there since July 27, 





A Good Corn-Shelier is “ Adams’ Self-Feeding 
Power Corn-Sheller,”’ advertised by the Sandwich Manu- 
facturing Company. This was invented 20 years ago, 
hence is one of the oldest. It is built to do a great 
amount of work ; is fitted with elevator and cob-stacker, 
and requires 2 to 6 horses to drive it. Its operation is 
much the same as that of hand-shelling, so that the corn 
is not broken orerushed. This company also make shel- 
lers for mill and small farmers use, also the ‘‘ Young Sam- 
son”’ horse-power, @ compact and convenient apparatus, 

Florists, Look Out !—There is a chap calling 
himself Beaubien, who is going among florists and taking 
orders for “ Double Yellow Petunias,” ‘* Yellow Verbe- 
nas,’ and other remarkable novelties. He claims that 
his stock is being cared for by some florists in South 
Framingham, Mass., who are much annoyed at the use 
of their name by this scamp. The fellow takes orders 
for half cash down and half on the delivery of the plants 
—which, of course, never happens. It is a wonder te us 
that he can find any florists to believe his statements, 





Cure for Roup.—“I. L. R.,” N. Y., recommends 
pine tar applied externally and a few drops in the throat 
as a remedy for roup. 





Early Fruiting Peaches.—J. 0. Nixon, Harri 
son Co., Miss., wrote that on July 12th he ate a peach 
from a tree which fruited when but a year old. The 
seeds were sown in the fall of 1876, the plants came up 
in the spring of "77, and when 4 to 6 inches high, about 
70 young trees were transplanted to his nursery. Last 
spring many of these trees bloomed and set fruit, all of 
which, save two peaches to a tree, were picked off. Te 
had still eight trees with fruit that promised to ripen. 





A Good Knife for 50 Cents is advertised by 
Maher & Grosh, Toledo, O. We have whittled with one 
of these knives, and find it to be a very good thing. A 
poorer knife than this has often nestled in our pocket- 
cut our fingers, skinned musk-rats, cored apples, and 
been swapped for marbles and fish-lines, when the writer 
wasa boy. Those who send 50 cents for this knife will 
more than likely get their money's worth. 





Patent Machine Rolled Horse-Shoe.— 
This shoe, patented by John D. Billings, is made from a 
bar of steel so rolled as to form two pieces at right angles 
to one efiother; when this is bentto form a shoe, there 
is a continuous calk below, and.a continuous edge above 
the web or platform upon which the foot rests. The 
shoes are very easily fitted; it is claimed that they are 
easier to the foot than the old form of shoe, and that they 
give amore uniform bearing. The shoes are highly com- 
mended by those who have tried them, 





New and Good Music can be bad very cheaply 
by subscribing to “The Portfolio,” a monthly journal 
published in Boston, and which has long been advertised 
in our columns. The December number gives eight 
selections, vocal and instrumental, besides all the current 
news and gossip in the musical and other arts, 





The American Agriculturist Clubbed 
with Other Journals, 


—<p——— 

In response to numerous requests from our subscribers, 
relative to obtaining the American Agriculturist iu con- 
nection with other publications, we have made arrange- 
ments with a few of the leading Magazines, which will 
be forwarded in combination with our Journal as follows: 
[Postage additional when sent to foreign subscribers.] 
Requiar The2sup- 

price plied, Dg ol 


for paid, by 


merican Joriculeurles with both. us = 


Scribner's roche ee ed warts Br 2 REAR 
Scribner's St. Nicholas ($3.00):......... SRY 3 
Demorest’s Monthly (so ie secve « 480........ 890 
Harper’s Monthly ($4.00)... ........-4++ 55D p.0-.65- 4.75 
Harper’s Weekly ($4.00).........,..-+5- SR 4.75 
Harper's Bazar ($4.00)... ........-.---+ _:. Shae 4.5 
Appleton’s Journal ($3.00). ...........-- , Eee 3.90 
Popular Science Monthly. ($5.00). oer) Tin. = 
eI ew ee suse ot 


Atlantic Monthly ($4.00)... .....-..++-++ 

On receipt of subscriptions as above, we deliver the 
names and pay to,the offices of publication of the maga- 
zines ordered, and should there ever be occasion for com- 
plaints of non-receipt of such magazines, these should be 
made direct to their respective Publishers, and not to us. 














SO ee ee eee eee ee 
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For All Oni Readere’’ 


THE 


Farmer’s Pride.” 


Fine Pictures add greatly to the attractiveness 
and cheerfulness of every home, however lowly 
it may be. More than 250,000 excel- 
lent Chromos, almost equal to Oil Paintings, 
such as the “ Strawberry Girl,” “‘ Mischief Brew- 
ing,” etc., now adorn the dwellings of the readers of 
the American Agriculturist, to whom they were sent 
exclusively. These are vastly superior to the 
cheap, dauby pictures subsequently scattered 
through the country, and which led us to cease 
distributing Chromos altogether. 

Weare happy to announce that we can now supply 
all the bona-fide subscribers of the American <Agyri- 
culturist for 1879 with a Superb Steel Plate, Line 
Engraving, entitled “Tas FARMER’S PRIDE,” 
painted by the eminent Landscape Painter, JEROME 
Tuompson, and Engraved on Steel by MARSHALL, 
whose great portraits of Washington, Lincoln, 
and others, have achieved for him A WORLD 
WIDE REPUTATION. 

The eminent French artist,-Gustave Doré, styles 
him “‘ the Master of Art in America,’ and Euro- 
pean critics have united in pronouncing his portrait 
of Mr. Lincoln the fimest specimen of 
lineal art produced in this century. 
Mr. Marshall regards this last work, ‘‘ The Farmer’s 
Pride,’ equal to any of his previous 
efforts, and it will unquestionably be so re- 
garded by judges. The cost for engraving a steel 
plate ranges from One Hundred Dollars upward, 
aecording to the artistic execution, fineness, and 
size. Mr. Marshall receives 


Three Thousand Dollars 


for engraving this picture, which of itself indicates 
the excellence ‘and value of the work. 

The usual price 6f steel-plate line engravings of 
the size and character of: ‘‘ The Farmer’s Pride,”’ 
is Tex Dollars, but 

To all bondfide subscribers of the American 
Agriculturist’ for 1879, we will supply 
a splendid Copy of the Farmer’s 
Pride, at our office, together with 
the Paper, one year post-paid, for 
$1.63, or $1.70 when the picture is.forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, ‘securely rolled and ‘protected in a 
mailing-tube, free of any extra charge. 


That is to say, we will send the American Agriculturist 
for 1879 to bona-fide subscribers, together with Marshall's 
elegant Steel Plate, Line Engraving, “The: Farmer's 
Pride” (price $5.00), for $1.70, all postage prepaid: 

oR, ; 

When the engraving. is delivered at ouroffice, 245 
Broadway, we will furnish the paper, postage forthe year 
prepaid, and the engraving for $1,62,.. We make this 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


because.of onr desire:to place this beautiful pic- 
ture in the homes of all‘our subscribers, and at the 
same time to increase the number of there “sub- 
scribers for 1879 to a round 


TWO HUNDRED“ THOUSAND: 
Though the American Agriculturist atthe reduced 
price ($1.50 per annum), is cheaper than any similar 
journal in‘ the ‘world, and tichly-worth treble the 
price of the subscription, wé cheerfully supply this 
magnificent engraving at & Gast expense 


a eat = Oe 





to ourselves, believing. that we -shall, be. re- 
compensed for so doing in the satisfaction afford- 
ed, and in the increased interest and efforts for the 
paper, of those subscribers who share in the’ dis- 
tribution, 


“THE FARMER’S PRIDE ” 


is executed in the highest style of art on 
fine plate-paper, © Tiwenty-Two Inches by 
Twenty-Hight Inches. Some idea of the estimation 
in which the artist and the picture‘are held, may be 
had from the fact that thirty artist proofs of ‘this 
engraving, with the signature of the Artist, have 
been subscribed forat Twenty-five Dollars 
each. 
RECAPITULATION. 


The American Agriculturist for .1879 post- 
age prepaid, (14c. extra in New York City).$1.50 


“The Farmer’s Pripe’’ to other than 
Subscribers (postage prepaid).......... -$5.00 
The American Agriculturist and “ Taz Farm- 
ER’S Prime” to one address, (postage 
prepaid on both)...........+. eccceceee hee O 


The two, when the picture is delivered at 
our office, 245 Broadway,.............--$1.63 


No person other than a Subscriber ean procure 
this picture at less than $5.00. . It.is now on exhi- 
bition at the reception rooms of the American Agri- 
culturist, 245 Broadway. The-Engrayings will be 
issued as rapidly as possible, and: subscribers. will 
be supplied in the order of their application, 


The Steel-Plate to Subscribers in Clubs, 


To accommodate our subscribers who send in their names 
in .clabs, at clab rates, we subjoin the following offers: 
Four Setneribere for 1879, and: Four Engravings, all 

POMBE MOL. hoo. cccse.ccs cUNbbocccccocqadeSpasesades > $5.80 
ee ne for 1879, and Siz Engravings, all ‘poet- 


pa —enpaateenest <s aun Engravings, al pet. 


To Clubs of Zen Subscribers, post-paid, paid,.and Jen En- 
pravings taken at the Office, or forwarded by Express 

one package, expressage UNPAI.,......s.4..seeececs $11.80 

[2 Clubs above Ten at the same proportionate rates. 


The Steel-Plate Engraving for 
PREMIUM CLUBS. 

Owing to the necessarily large expense of furnishing 
the Steel-Plate, it was at. first intended to limit its offer 
to subscribers paying the fall price of $1.50 4 year, and a 
small addition, and where no other premiums were given. 
But we have finally decided to place all subscribers, as 
nearly.as possible, upon equal footing; and ‘we therefore 
make the following offers,to all who are collecting lists 
of substribers for Premiums : 

Subsetibers in Premium Clubs for 1979; om the terms in 
the table on thé last page of this pape?, and in the General 
Illustrated Premium List, published im November, Can 
each of them have the Steel-Plate Engraving, by adding 
only 20 cents for each name, to cover cost of packing, 
postage, etc., on the Engraving; Oronly 13 cenitseach, 
when the Engravings are to bé sent by Expréss, wn- 
paid, in a single parcel, to one seh 








A NEW PREMIUM And'a a Pocket Re- 
volver, Cheap.—So_ many. write ns for. good, low- 
priced revolvers, that we hay: ig 2 to.supply those 
who want’ them; thus: Ist—A t-rate, ‘stéel-bar- 
rel and lock, nickel-plated, 7-shooter Revolver, Cali- 
bre 22-100. Made at the celebrated Remington Arms 
Works, weight? Ounces! “Itis a8 good as any made for 
anything like, the money,.and | good enough for anybody 
who wants such an implement. We have fired one 
100 times, and found it work perfectly... It. will.be.sent- 
free to any part of the United States, post-paid, by mail, 
to any one sending only 5.subseribers to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 a. year, or'10 subscribers-at the 4- 
club rate,of $1.25 a year. [Or it will be forwarded free by 
mail, on receipt of $2.50. It is ag. good for use as.any 
$5. or"$10 revolver of like calibre.} 2d.—A_ larger 5- 
shooter “Revolver, nickel-plated, calibre 32-100, weight 
11 ounces will be presented. for 7 subscribers, at..$1.50. 
each, or 12 at $1.25 each, delivered free, a8 above, /[Or 
it will be forwarded free, as above, on receipt of $4.] 















A Chance for Making Money. 
During the next three mohths thousands of farmers and 
others in évery part-of the country Srprereerit9 
leisure time, which they can wid 1302 ploy in pro- ~ 
curing subscriptions to the American Agriculturiet. We 
are confident that almost everybody whio sees the splen- 
did Steel-Plate Engraving giver: to subscribers on pay- 
ment of packing, postage, etec., will subscribe to the pa- 
per, in order to secure it. But the paper itself is worth 
five times more than the subscription price. The cost of 
the paper hitherto has been $1.60- for single subscrip- 
tions. Now for $1.70 both the Pictute and ‘the paper for 
1879 are sent post-free. ‘With the picture in oue hand, 


and copies of the paper in the other, can onght t to 
be able to daily obtain a number of. among 
their friends and neighbors. For any farther particulars 
desired, address Orange. Judd Co,, 245 Broadway, N. oe 













and responsible Live. Say 
tural Implement Dealers: pail payee 
Country is invited to oar™ * 


Traction or Scie Propelling 
. | a ENGIN: 


By a simple but reliable attachment ‘made ‘to our Common 
Farm Engines, we are able to offer a Traction, or Self-pro- 
pelling Farm Engine, which not ouly, eropels, itself, but 

auls a Water ‘Tank and Separator, or over 
any road, up hill, or down, with the ald of ene tir penbeoe 

‘These Engines have ve beeh thoroughly tes Pn seasons, 
Three hundred of them are now in Alas oe they have = 
only proved a comprete snodenh, but en sich e 
lent satisfaction that, where itiodubene ft s . with di aulty 
any other enginecan besold. They cost but little more 
the common Farm Engine, and cable the th 
operate with from two to four less. 
faster than with horses. They are ‘@imple in construction, 
easily handled, ‘durabie, and_ their yantanes. ° t! 
common Farm je are so™ rent, é ys 
they are dest to take the A r ween for 
threshing, or for any hSe where’ the” ni hinery 
employed has to ments moyed, . : ‘ing 
cats, ae Dw ge testim F rs aoe 


customers. d free to all oe ants. Agents and 
Dealers will eens a) al FE Pia! divanta My Eneee 
offers th hem, j wieeee rt: ity in all 


States ene. " P 
= A et of cire) ci noah Ft { i 
5G. COO 2Cb. at Vernon, Onto. 
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Champion of the World! 
. Champion "Grain Drill. 









or without Fe Hiner, 
ents, or Gum Spring 

It has a perfect force feed Grain Distributor that will 
sow accurately all kinds 0 of grain without the least injury to 


the seed. 
UNEQUALED AS A CORN PLANTER. 


Fertilizer attachment can be relied upon to sow all 
nds of commercial manures whether dry or damp in any 


Gesired quantit 

‘Draft i, » Construction Simple, but durable. 
iscount to cash customers. 

Send for descri DENGS circular. 


Soh, CHEE A TE URAN 1. 


awit or Grass Seeder 
Attac’ res 





Awarded the Gold and Silver Medals 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Farmers Frievo Ferrinizer 


DRILL. 








honors at the World's Fair, at Philadelphia, 
, 1878, crown it the leading Drill of the world. 
e ° Cone Gearing and Dosbie Force Feed al- 
wa: © make Di erence on trial th any other. 
fertilizer or sp hoe Drills of any size, 
yin For Grass Seeder. tent Hoe Shifter an 
Greater inducements to purchasers for ue Sse ever. 
FARMERS FRIERD MPG CO 
ve ayton, Ohio. 
THE REASONS WHY 
Stock Feeders, Raisers & the Public 
WANT THE 


J. l. CASE & CO.’S 


TREAD & SWEEP oe a 






ae 

oy are or Bret made, 
sar ae bie hea a se Se om 
pes th 


Manufacture 


i a Serta nglnding 


is ne’ 
AP Na 


sane Oe ¥ are! more Woes Machines 
t9-SEXD FOR CATALOGUE.“ 


|e 
- OF 


adedatepme ae. 
HARRO WS orac.2? 2, 
Nichols, She epard & Co, 











A Rerfect bet Sensothing Harrow,’ 
BATTLE CR K, MICH., 


with a gee or 
BR. DLEY. & te To. 
Y., an 
Makers of the Original and only Genuine “ Vibrator” 
Threshers, Mounted Horse Powers, Steam 
Thresher Engines and Steam Outfits com- 
- Illustrated Circulars sent free. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 


SPEED RECULATOR. 


Geebner’s mores Threshing Machines. Send for Illus- 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont Co., Pa. 





ADAMS’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING POWER CORN SHELLERS. 


parts of their 
work, c {shelling 0 aed re i iver 


self-feedersa, ‘and 
and warehouse p ell as for farm 


and_ plantation. Thelr’ superiority attested — 
a y, years’ use in t eavy Corn-grow: 

tions, during which tie r have receive: first 
premium at all State and World’s Fairs wherever 


MADE BY THE 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co, 
Sandwich, DeKalb Co., IIL, 
Who are also makers of 
The Best Hand Corn Shellers in 
the Mar ket, 


Send for Circulars. 


Live agents wanted in all corn-growing districts 
East and West. Correspondence solicited. 


























SOMETHING NEW! 
PULLIAM’S PATENT 


BOLSTER SPRINGS for FARM WAGONS. 


This new and valu- 
able device is suited to 
; Wagons of any size— 
made of the best steel 
and warranted—are at- 
' tach —— a4 four_ bolts 
Lis he bed—can 

be <r on by any per- 
gon. They remain on 
the wagon for all usés, 
and work equally well 
nag with empty 
loaded wagon, 
There is no use for a 
wae seat--they make 
comfortable spring 
n out of a farm 
wagon—and save largely in wear an tear. We Want 
Agents Everywhere. 
SEMPLE & BIRGE M’F’G CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
8. L. ALLEN & Co., 229 Market St., Phila., General Agents. 


m: Phoenix Drain Tile Machine 


















Is claimed to May be driven 
be the most sim- by either Steam a 
Horse- r,an 
ee ai will uaa? either 
Tile or Brick of a 
chine now in quality that is ua- 
the market, surpassed. 


i Te 
Pasthanies will note the substantial as well as fin- 
ished make of this machine; the easy accessibility of 
its working parts; the means of keeping its plunge- 
chamber to fit closel » without reference to a . or 
wear; andits neral suitability for making 
the lowest cos SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HARRISON’S MILLS, 
NEWLY IMPROVED. 


New Standard Flouring Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill. 
ana of 12-inch Mill, 2 to 


r hour; capac ty of 
Light bia ch h Mill, 61040 es. 
ai efome ie Bread, once 
our, 1 
pub ; ic’ and Economical i Mill- 
ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing the ures System, 
Address Estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New asta Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


FOR THE 
‘a, B. 0.99 Right Hand Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Horse Power Threshers, etc. 


Liberal terms. 
A. B. COHU, 
197 Water 8t., N. Y. 


























FAr™ if you don’t find my Patent Adjustable 
arrow with f with'yout Implement dealers, you can order from 





the soctees at wholesale p: It pleases all that it. Send 
for circular. 8. Surenthoow, om, Griggsy. e, Pike Co., Ills, 





CORN SHELLERS 


AND CORN MILLS. 
Over 20,000 in Use. 
Every machine guaranteed to 
give satisfaction, or money 
id will be promptly re- 
nded. 
Shellers $5, Mills $12. 
Every farmer should have 
one. Send for Descriptive 
Circulars. 
Live Agents Wanted. 


LIVINGSTON & Ne bas 
Founders, Pittsburgh 


STANDARD. 


(7 sizes—from 1 Man to 45 
Horse Power.) 


$3,500,000 worTH now 
IN USE. 


The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 
at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876. And 
the only Mill recognized in the 
distribution of Medals at L’Ex.- 
position Universelle, 

ame Fo = for nengen “1 on 
scientific principles, and guar. 
anteed do good 
work in any kind of 
wind. It is also 
guaranteed to be 
well made of good 
material; to be per- 
fectly self-regulat- 
ing; ey yes ‘ 


o be more < 3 z 
Felabie inal it kinds ther mfll made, and further than this, it 
of win nan other 
{s Guaranteed NOT TO BLOW DOWN. 


send for CATALOGUE © AV% ana price ist. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP Co., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 


STEDMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
mee <5 SAW MILLS, SHAFTING, PUL- 
S,and HANGERS. HAY and 
COTTON PRESSES. 


Power Corn Shellers and Cleaners. 
URORA, INDIANA 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will one: 
Corn with The on withou 


tra .. 
ing Corn id Cob successfully 
that will grind apy Corn fine 
enough for family 

Grinds twice as Yast a as any other 
Mill of same size and price, 
g MANUFACTURED BY 
- J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 


= at +.) Lente, Me., U.S. An Gc 


CIDER PRESSES, 


Apple Graters, Elevators, Ete. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS co., 
SYRACUSE Y. 


° . 
























ras 



















three rt Cuts 
hinds of feed, hay, straw, ond 
-stalke with ease and rapidity. 


ywer cutters fitted with our Ime 
Fly "Whee i, 

secures perfect eafety to the 
S8rertsement ia Oat No.of Apts 

. = ig Cc. PUGREONT & ek a 
' Manufacturers, Ni Haven. Ot. 
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Winchester Repeating Fire “Arms. 






LARCE REDUCTION IN _ PRICES. 


Model °66, Model "78. ~~ Moda "76. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel.............0se000+0+e$20,00 $27.00 $35.00 
“ wy Me ctee We ne atesneensen: Ae 27.00 35.00 
“ “ Round RTE Sa erececcees, 22,00 25,00 82,00 
Ss PT EMTTOLTTLVTL ITTY LLL EEE ETL oceevccsecces 2000 24.00 27.00 


1 EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, 21 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 
Agent for the Pacidc Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 116 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


a WIRE MATTRESS. ae 


This is the very BEST and most 
pete confi ahs Bed that MONEY 
CAN B not confound it with 
eo Woven Wire Mattress. 
De Hite Watetena Spuratenden 

aes ieee ‘onsolicited as follows: “I com 
Bha. take a ged in hanging your 
mer card jouse, and to recommend 

e 


"Spring Met Mat dttress® to all as far as we ler 
































No Sacaine oR Rotting TO THE CENTER ON THIS BED. ne i : for tae doing © we consider 
New ho tar on, Mig. Co 
wealth and from all the various stations and occupations of life, and from nearly every State and Territory in the Union,° 
Agents wanted ev: 
T EPHO nie 
sl E Bt N E S:| 
63 Dé H 5} 
two Telephones, two walnut holders, six , sages 2 on 


that we shall be recommending the most cleanly, comfortable, durable, and perfect sprin bed that has ever been made. 
We have our whole Cure farnished with this bed; have had them in almost constant use for over five ae during which 
time not one has failed or given out in any particular; have not only given the most perfect satisfaction, but have com- 
manded the praise and admiration of all who have slept upon them. e have had Hotel Keepers, and men and women of Bridgeport, nn. 
as w a as +s a the Canadian Provinces and from England; and without exception all have pronounced it the most 
satisfactory bed they ever saw.” THE HOME KNITT 
Delivered to any R. R. Station in the U. 8S. or Canadas, free of charge, on receipt of $10.00, The most complete Family & Kaltting wiz poke invent: 
ed. Someth construction and 
Address NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS C0., New Britain, Conn. method of operation. i price $25.’ Send for descrip- 
tive circulars, erywhere. 
Zer. CO ED MET: ELEPHONE 
h we rid, and the only co: lat low 
one in te in 5 Ee ie ge A tf 
hinists on sci en Aes prinerples; warranted to work one an a 
sin the weather, ‘We will send to one address one seattines set. 
und 
id fee he ire, at dl 
frhich 1s $2, Jor the @ 4. ine Paments th is ofer iy mad made foes imnited tine 
0 ly. cn to introduce our instrumen’ Les Oye soon be suffi on Aw 
to sell thro’ pep eee we shall then obliged to trectohs sent ntainl 
Ry pepen person of rdinary Foy pr ard tthem up by. pty th e 
eae dusting the last Fee months nearly 1. if these a and have hund ot 


parts ot the pees We guarantee all estrumente =", ‘or pot g 2 Telephone that to 
mone i and nd pays “it chetnes. Ask any Commercial Sgency, ou will find.we are good for all we agree m= fo do. 
paper when you write. Kent, ‘ocdman ds Co,, 25 ¢ Congressst. » Boston, Mass. 





times as fast as an 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET OF FINE 


CRYSTAL 


GLASSWARE, 


OF 48 PIECES, FOR ONLY $5. ~ 


Unegualled for Holiday Presents, 
ressetat eee a and shipped | to any ea e 
eipt © end mone: . Order, expre: . 
check, or registered letter to alee nt 


enc Ts i+) 
ec, 1a) pan, C. Pp Ou, Pht ny Bank, and 


een 
oo ero LEATHER 
DRESSIN 


—— \- soften, Seve black ap ny Soa I = 
or all leather needing any o: 
qualities. Ask reliable dealers for it ‘ eend to . 
A. D. STRONG, Manufctr, Ashtabula, O, 
J.B. HALL, Western Agent, 
No. 6 Board of Trade Court, Chi » Kil. 


pgratch Plate, mends 192% in. leaks... 
wD 
ra] Cola Water "Pen, writes oithow Ink...... 


Home Statione est oO} : 
ee he Cigar Li ghters for for carr: n fn Posivet: +25C 
2 scope A Scientifi CTs 
= oat pe, Top, the above by mai on receipt o 

5 v7 Fostene Ses ry i ea of Sums unde 
2 Novelty Co., 108 South sth St, Phltadelphic BS 










AGENTS 
WANTED. 





aj TELEPHONES 







Purposes, ours excel all others 

x “O>% & volume.of tone. Ilustrated 
testimonials for 3 cts. Address 

J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio, 


THE SUGAR MAKER'S FRIEND. 
Over 2,500,000 in Use. 





Responsible 
circulars, and terms sent, 


Burlington, Vt. 


erdict of all users. 


Eis the v 
Call for them at your Hardware Stores. 
co. Cc. POST, Patentee, 


Agents Wanted. Samples, 


post-paid, on receipt of 20 cents. Address 








Grinds three 
mills. Always Over 
iene and Medals.’ Over 15,000 in use, : 


REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR ECCS, BUTTER FRESH OR 
ery, MEA 5 Ete. 
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ORSE CLIPPING 
périal’ Ege) Food i @? PEIN 
im pabp ‘BB | Hens Jay. Pormaygutiy benefits lay? _ es 


ros 
a rears 





Paterited February 25, 1895. 


makes ts the Fou fy Yard the bes best payin 
for 
nee freight Paces ‘Special a 


pryes co 
te AAAS = orders, = by A riealtural sR” a 
ef Druggists LES 


Wholesale Agents: B. K. 
ee & oe. 


ni 

ments with freight and ex- 
arrange obtain very low tates for distant 
en, and 


L Pei 
o Bireoe, artford, Conn. 
Bliss Y: Po: New York.—Benson, 
hiladetphias—A. B. Arnold & Co., Boston.—O. C. 
wain, San Francisco.—Geo. Wait, Montreal, Canada. 


‘6 Sta 


~perrecTeD, BUTTER: COLOR 


wed. Butter the gilt-edge color the PP pee nny 


of Dairymen say IT 


eaiene iy it; fy o writ to ack Wha it i, what i 


costs, who uses it, wh where to get it. WELLS, LW RICHARDSON & Co., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
coeiendiimeniieteinuinmeieinieee ceo 

















THE LILY 


BUTTER: WORKER 


We guarantee it the best and 
Machin: 







ay a] e in the world. 

o hard . Mixes the salt 
He roughly, and takes all the 
milk out, Tyith five to ten. min- 
utes’ work. sent on 
application. 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
Successer to Henderson & Co., 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most effective. simple 
and cor yet invent- 
ed. orks Ibs, in 
less than 5 minutes, 
buieryaite and workin _ 

Ag e 












ED. a for circular. 
A. H. REID, 
6 N, Bighteenth St., Philadelphia Pa. 


‘ Important Book for Stock Breeders Just Published. 


STOCK BREEDING. 


A Prectical ° Treatise on the lication of the laws of 
peer and heredity to 6 the improvement and breed- 
ef Domestic Animals. 


~/ MANLY MILES, M. D., 


easor Agriculture in the higan State 
Morten bitege One ?2mo. Vol. Price, Fs ee BO: Agents 
wanted to cll te oe 


CO,, Publish 
adway, New York, 


Pbings §.c 
Thoroughbred and Grade Jerseys. 


I offer for 4 3 ——"- prices for the quality, 7% 
head of t thoroughbred d grade Jerse iy ‘and Cows 
of iso 10 thoroughbred Bulls, from 2 

sto 4 years of age. My thorougi breds are not 
equalled by any of ee late importations, and my grades re- 
commend es by their roe. Ir ar $9 ovary 
individual who ever ep animal of me during the 
80 years I have bred t sock, A rose 








teed as represented. A come appl in person to 
THOMAS FITCH, N on, Conn. 
Hambletonian Horses and Colts aloo. also for or sale; best blood. 





THOROUGHBRED HORSES 


AT FLEE 


OOD STOCK FARM. 
Wishing to reduce my stock, I will sell at reduced prices. 
W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 


ge ort, Ky. 


FOR SALE—GUERNSEY CATTLE. 


Two Bulls, two Young Heifer Calves—all very choice, and 


reauterea in The Herd etait ot ots the “ American Guernsey 
le Club.” BORLAND 


Red House Farm, New London, Conn. 
Address H, P. PRE Wits. Agt., 
P. O., w London,’ Conn. 


ALFRED M, HERKNESS & €0., 
THE BAZAAR, 
Ninth & Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR EDWARD. P. PARSONS FOWLER, 


Im of Jersey and Guernsey Cattle. 
TWO IMPORTED 


Guernsey Bull Calves, 


direct from the Island of Guernsey. Ayrshire and Jersey 
Calves from my Prize Herds. South-Down Sheep, and Berk- 
shire Swine, Collie Dogs, and White Dorking Fowls. 


Beacon Hill’ Nowhooen Li ley Ni Y. 


















HINA HOGS, 


OLAND U 





‘ rt 
n and from the 
atmosphere of the 
stable, which give the 
so-called animal 
rs. A seat forthe 






the cow; the milk is 
strained ‘pefore enters 
ing it." If you_desite 






purer,more holesome 
and fragrant milk, 
oreaut, std buiter Ahan 
ever before, send $2.00 fora an or get circ circulars and induce 
the store-keeper to order § a dozen, sup oe co 
P. 0. Box 416. ATS Murray St» New York. 





THE LANCASTER BUTTER-CARRIER 


and Initial Stamps for Printing Butter. 
¥. L. Resu, Lancaster, Pa. 














oe Are carefully made, 
| and are of such a qual- 
wity and form as to work 
e with éifioothness, thus 
2 avoiding altogether the 
% ¥ usual irritation attend- 
oy 2 ing the shearing of 
4 re) horses. 
4S a i 
a Rn Orders filled by 
5 e mail, 
% Postage, 25 cents 
‘? 
» = 
- E fC} 
bo =) 
=o ta 
= A, >= 
: ¢ 
3 —= © 
P| 2 
77} mi 
a 7) 
£6 ag 
E 2 
7) 


Prices, $3.75; $5.00 ; $353 $50; 875. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
C. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 128 Chambers &t., N. Y. 





DAY’S IMPROVED $60 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Sim lest, and Best. Hatches_and Rears the 
est Chicks. Best possible Indorsements. 
Address for Circulars, &c., 
DAY BROS. & CO. 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md., 


NEW PROCESS 


For Incubation and Artificial Hatching. 


Apparatus, 100 e; gagectiy, $25.00. Forty-one gold and 
bronze medals an i. awarded to the inventor, 
Eno, A. CORBETT, 7 Warren St., N. Y. City. Send for 
circular. 


- 8. A. 





Brown Leghorn F'ow!ls. 
They excel in Egg-producing, are Nonesetters, 
I will forward young broods of chicks, age from 10 to 21 
days, at $1.00 per chick, after June1. Guarantee safe arrival 
in a healthy condition. Eggs $1.50 per 18. Send for Circular. 
EDWARD LUTZ, 
Or Emsworth, Pa. 80 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Improved Plymouth Rocks 


B, B, R. Games, Bronze Turkeys, and Pekin Ducks 


of superior merit, for sale at all seasons of the year. 


F. H. CORBIN, 


Newington Junction, Conn. 


Lewis Lancashire Swine. 
Have No More Hog Cholera! 


These swine have taken first 
premiums in England and this 
country. White in color, well 
haired, very hardy, healthy, 
ss ous ull waste, easily . fattened, 

very peas large size. Send 
= for circular 

Ww. G. LEWIS, 
Framingham, Mass. 


AlcgO FREE. Broctatts Manual 
0 exiieo" D FREE to Say Cistoine ex = 
tion of diferentbecedss oO safes 


BENSON MAULE,&00., 293 Charch Chureh Bt 
















A Bs VERY CHOICE BRED 
arenes te ae for male different ages. Write f: h 
you want. .8 a South Branch, - N “J ot 


ee eedieersceenerit Aachseieniiasheis Aehheeey 
JERSEY RED SWINE: 


Pigs from choice stock now ready to ship. Catalogue free, 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


POLAND CHINA OR MACTE HOGS. 


L.L. REED, Auburn, GeaugaCo.,Ohio, 
Breeder and Shipper ‘of Cotswold Sheep, 
Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the leading kinds of Fancy Poultry. 

Send for Circular, free. 





AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Incorporated under the General Law 
for Ingerperation of Colleges, 
Chapter 51, 18 Chapter 319, Laws 1848. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The go i. os course of lectures will commence in 
Octobe: ular and information can be had on ape 
plication Bs 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER'S 


VETERINARY ADVISER. 


By Prof. I. LAW, Cornell University, Ithaca,N.Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 
language.”— Country Gentleman. 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3, 


BUCHAN’S 
CARBOLIC 


MEDICINAL SOAP. 


The Healing, Purifyin ng, and Pointing properties of Car- 
bolic Acid are among the most wonderful facts disclosed by 
modern science. The best, safest, and most convenient meth- 
od of using this wonderful Curative is in the form of So&ps. 

This Soap is highly prized by physicians and nurses for the 
sick-room. It purifies and disinfects all unpleasant and dan- 

gerous odors,’prevents the spread of contagion, and is invalu- 
Eble in curing sores, eruptions, and all cutaneous d eS. 

Buckhan’s Carbolic Medicinal Soap is for sale 
at all Druggists. 

WHOLESALE DEPOT; 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St. New York. 











for 2stam dCata- 
logue “i ks, Stock. 
Fowls. e latter of 
oo ro ot edi- 


‘an- 
ual, or Specific Mating of Thorough bea fowls Toate, 
“ Breeding and Management,” or thorough-breds for prac- 
tical use, 50 cts., both for 3 and 4 — 8. Jersey Cattle, 
Berkshire Pigs, Shepherd » Lt Dk. Brahmas, P. 

Houdan and ora. ‘owls, ‘Gronse Turkeys and 
Pekin Ducks bred-and for sale. Quality is 1st class, 


I. K. FELCH, Natick, Mass. 
[eau and ep go uke as 
Hogs, 
and Dogs, sent free of charge, 








A tlorpughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
oultr’ 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 221 Church 8t., Phila., Pa. 


FINE THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 


Magrane's Light Brahmas, also Dark Brahmas and Par- 
tridgée Cochins, Silver-Laced and White Booted Bantams. 
Bronze, and domesticated Wild Turkeys. No Circulars. 

Our amen sj as judges and breeders is ample guarantee 
for excellence of our stock. Eggsinseason. $8 per 13, 


MAGRANE & FAIRSERVICE, 
104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Sportsmen, Farmers, and: All Others; 
Desiring Sporting Goods of the very BEST QUALITY, at the lowest Cash Prices, are Invited to forward their orders to 
us. Owing to Special Arrangements made with our House, we are enabled to furnish CUNS, RIFLES, and EQuip- 
MENTS of the very best character on better terms, than can be obtained generally through the Country. Our Sub- 
scribers and Patrons will have this advantage in making purchases from us, the Goods we ‘send out are fully war 
ranted to be as represented. All information regarding Guns, a cheerfully furnished. 


Remington's Breech-Loading Double Guns. 


We have made special arrangements with the mannfacturers of the celebrated Remington rifles, shot guns, and 
pistols, whereby we -are-en- abled to-deliver them, care- 
fully selected, to our many friends and patrons at as low 
rates as they can be obtained at the factory. On receipt of 
price named,.we will forward, Sree of charge, to any address, 
in the United States east of the Pepe? River, where 
there is an express ora freight office, any guns de- 
scribed below, and at more distant points fora trifling 
addition. These guns are made 10. and 12 gauge, 28 and 
80-inch barrels, weight 8 to 8% Ths, 


No. 1.—Double-Barreled, Breech-Loading, Central Fire Shot-Gun, ‘warranted. Stee! 





barrels, using paper or brass cartridges, that can be reloaded many times; 2dozen of which and reloader, (costing | 


$4), and 500 primers, or caps (costing $1), are given with the gun ; one of. the finest guns ever offered the American 
sportsman, combining all the most desirable features of the best imported, together with some valuable improve- 
ments not found with any other. Just as guod as many of those imported at a cost of $150 to $200 or more. 
Price; Gélivered 5.5 45.0.0 5.00. cec + 50s vee MUMMRUN ERGs SU edUOERN Mite a0 EEC OE MM Cea CSS cee $45.00 

No. 2.—Selected Walnut Stock, Twist spa. no other ornamentation. Price, dc- 
le Se ea ann hae oe 2D MR Be eo $60.00 

No. 3.—Fine Walnut Stock ~—papeted Laminated Steel Barrels Engraved. Price, 
WOT VETOUIN. voc cone cs dns ch 00> coven URTECR ian Aceaiy «.-o< F005 Uh.s obi e'vics.c tin MR EEe ss han, sx oceocwetd $75.00 


Remington New Model, Extra Heavy, 


with top fastening, and rebounding locks, 10 gange, 80 and 32-inch barrels., weight 914 to 10 Ibs. 


No, 4.--Plain Finished Decarbonized Stcel Barrels. Price, delivered, *............ $55.00 
No. 5.—Fine English Walnut Stock, Laminated Steel Barrels, Checked Grip, and 
Fore-end Engraved Mountings. Price, delivered,# .... 2.2.1... cc ccccee cecceccevetesecsuceves $85.00 


% When cash accompanies the order for any of the above guns, we will furnish 2 doz. brags shells, with 
Primer, Extractor, Re-primer, and 500 Primers. 


Remington Rifles, 


Price, delivered, $21, $22, $25, $30, and upwards. For further particulars, see Sportsman’s Catalogue. 


Fine English Breech-Loading Double. Guns. 


No. 1.—Made by Wm. Moore & Co. Bar locks, side-snap action, fine twist barrels, checkered fore and back. 
$8 bone, Smnd GPM UATIONE eae Sek, 5.0 case ccecsecscocssee cossagab sehelaghachlh aus wus eset sctes oes $35.00 

No. 2.—Made by Charles Webley. Rebounding bar locks, Scott’s top action, Purdy’s donble bolt, pistol grip, 
checkered fore and back, fine engraved mountings, laminated steel barrels. 12 bore, 30 and 82-in. barrels..$55.00 

No. 3.—A superior gun in every respect. Made by P. Webley & Son, one of the most celebrated makers. 
Scott’s top action, Purdy’s double bolt, rebounding bar locks, pistol grip, checkered fore and back, fine engraved 
mountings. Patent fore-arm, laminated or Damascus steel barrels. 12 bore, 30 or 82-inch ead selected walnut 
WEOOID ois: ves piitnnceieciidin dessa svepodeelibeden sass UoOUse Mle «okeaageelh s Maze cc t: Sue ee svcescecessss $75.00 

We will deliver these guns, freight paid, to any point east of the Mississippi River, at prices as ‘tide; and fora 
trifling addition to any other points. 


A Twenty-Five Dollar Breech-Loading 








Central-Fire Rifle, 










40 Calibre, 50 Grains, for $16:00. 2» a» 
SHOT GUN, ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE, SINGLE BARREL, $15. 


Both made by one of the_best and world-wide known Manufacturers. Both for Military and Sporting purposes. 
These Rifles have until now sold for twenty-five dollars, but by a special arrangement we are enabled to sell them 
to our subscribers and patrons at this low figure. They are fully warranted. 

We can furnish the following complete selection of lengths and sizes, with open bead sight on muzzle and 500 
yard elevating sight on breech, 38 cal., either rim orcentre fire. 40, 44, and 45 cal. centre fire only. The Shot Guns 
are made 12 and 14 bore, 28 and 30- inch barrels, 


An A No.1 Double Barrel Muzzle-Loading Gun, 


Stub twist barrels, fine selected walnut stock, fully checkered on grip. We warrant this to be a good gun, Can be 
had 11 to 16 gauge, 30 to 82-inch bbls. Price, $15.00. 10 gauge, extra heavy, 30 to 84-inch bbls. Price, $17.00. 












Address “Sportsman's Department,” Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, New York, 


WINCHESTER ‘RIFLES. 


Sporting Riffes, Pisin, Centennial Model, 1876. 
Length of bartel, ‘28-inch; “weight, 9% Tbs: calibre, 
45/,99; number of shots, 12. Round barrel, e525 halr 
octagon barrel, $35; octagon barrel, $35. : 


Model 1873.—Sporting Rifles Barrel, Plain 


Trigger. Length. of-barrel, 24-inch ; 8% lbs. 
calibre, 44/; 99; number.of shots,-15. Round Barrel, $%; 
Half Octagon Barrel, $27 , Octagon Barrely @21. 


We. will deliver these Rifles, freight paid, to any point 
east of the Mississippi River, where there 1s an express 
or freight depot, and at more distant points fora trifling 
addition, : 


In addition to orticles connealh, we are prepared to 
Surnish at lowest cash prices 
BIFLES.—Ballard’s, Sharps’, Wesson’s, Whitney's. 
66 Pocket,.—Stevens’ and Wesson’s 10 to 
20-inch, */9 t0*/,99 calibre. «> 
6 "Parlor and Gallery. — Quacken- 
bush’s, for darts and slugs.’ Fiobert’s 
shoots noiseless cartridges. 
English Guns, fine quality. 
REVOLVERS. — Remington's, Smith's Patent, 
Smith & Wesson’s, Colt’s, 
Hunting Suits, Caps, Hats, Shoes, ete... 
RUBBER BOOTS, RUBBER. BLANKETS: 
Hunting Knives, Multum in Parvo Knife. 


Glass Balls and Traps, Game and Car- 
tridge Belts, Rifle and Shot Guns, 
Targets, Saloon Targets, Box= 
ing Gloves, Gun and 
Rifle Cases and Covers. 





SHOT GUN SHELLS, BRASS AND PAPER, PRIMERS, 
_WADS, BTC. RIFLE AND PISTOL CAR- 
TRIDGES, POWDER AND SHOT MEAS- 
URES, POCKET COMPASSES. 


SKATES. , 
Ice, Parlor, Club, and Rink. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


x Quteare, Zalabealints, oto, 
SS Sintlimegehiiiee 2 4 : 
For Particulars of ‘above! mentioned Gants 
sée our 


Wow and islaxge Shdislen ab 


Sportsman's Catalogue 
J 2 BOB 1879)" 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
100 mmc eetee 


This beautiful Catalogue, which is printed tinted 
paper, and contains invaluable 
books, guns, and accoutrements son eg iad be: 
sent post free on poner six pent 































AMERICAN. AGHICULTURIST. lange 








HOMES IN THE WEST. — 





To those who are looking in the West for new homes, the lands of the 


Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in Nebraska 


offer special and peculiar advantages. The lands lie in south-eastern Nebraska, adjoining the State of Iowa, and for soil, 
sub-soil, climate, water privileges, and for grain growing and stock raising facilities have no equals in the West. 

The sales of land made by this Company during the year 1878 are equal to the combined sales of all the other land 
grants put together. A vast tide of people from the Middle and Eastern States has poured into this region during the 
last five years, and form a large and important element of the population. : 

The titles are perfect, and the land passes to the purchaser free from every encumbrance. 


Full particulars are given on application to the 


Land Commissioner of the B. & M. RB. R., at Burlington, Iowa, or Lincoln, N 
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It is the most extracr- 
dinary bargain ever offered 
in the Gunline. Full nickel 
silver plate, 7 shot, self-re- 

volving cylinder; 
and uses extra 
long Rifle 
Cartridges 
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ges plete set of cleaning tools go with ea 
The NY or will be as follows, from which no deviation will be made, except in dozen 
ONY Stock, 3, with an elegantly engraved Rubber Stock (same as on &e 
3 or with an elegant $3 Pearl Stock, ° » The Jast Revolver we believe will 
for tion would make an elegant and beautiful gif’ We know that this 
m for it, and is the bi st bargain we will ever offer. Those who bought 
no hesitation in purchasing the Alezis, for big a bargain as the Rob Roy was, thie Revolver is far ahead of it. 


a Reliable Silver-Plated Ware. 
eee e une tVeemoel tM | “Silver Steel” and “Albata” SilverPlated > Seg) _ We wit bay vou- 


H lke 
BUY LAND OF Save the retailers and jobbers profit, and buy direct g i en lle a peel 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. of Manufacturers at Wholesale Prices. ; ceipt of the price. 
f the Best -An opportunity is now given to buy direct any of the - bh a 1 handl 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres o s silver-plated ware manufactured by us. The goods are DLE 6 Table Knives, solid stee e 


in the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at Z and blade, all silyer-plated....... eo cc ce ceeGee00 
made of good durable metal and will wear for years, 3 J 
Prices and on ae aa make it sooneer to These are not cheap brass goods, like the Ce 6 Desert or Tea Knives, all silver-plated 0 
own a farm than without. Short Win- so-called “Premium Silver Ware,” with which 4 12Steel Tea Spoons, silver-plated, ornamented. .$1.50 
oe cane ommens ‘ ae pore — the market is flooded, but are warranted as “4 12 —_ Table Spoons, silver-plated, ornamented. .....$2.00 
td ayoind od ail pr > — po ~ ° represented. Remember, brass P 12 Silver Steel Table Forks, silver-plated, ornamented. 
rite for information. Sent, Free everywhere. goods are poisonous ! j y 1 Gravy Ladle (8 in. long), Albata, silver-plated......... evoeess ‘ 
LEAVITT BURNHAM 4 1 Soup or Oyster Ladle (11 in. long), Albata, silver-plated.........$1.25 
Land Commissioner U. P. k. R. Co., - gp = ae (See illustration, which shows style of last two mentioned articles.) 
acai. | fp GU Gp aMNRER RSS NE 
fer to e! : : 
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Liberal discount from these prices to dealers and agents. 
&@ Single pieces of any of the above (except the Ladle), sent post- 
paid for twenty-five cents. 


ELECTRO-PLATE COMPANY, 


‘ DAKOTA ~~ Manufacturers, Northford, Conn. 
OVER 1,000,000 ACRES of 


SCROLL SAWS, LATHES CLOCKS 

FINE FARMING LANDS FARM AT PUBLIC SALE por nw armers Tools. Catalogue free. 
IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, > Best goods in market at low prices, 

. For sale by eee gen A: & ST. PETER R. R. CO., I will sell on tee pecten, 08 Tees 4 ay vg (A ty HN WILKINSON, 77 State 8t., Chicago. 

At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. | o'clock P. m., the Homeste rm + Ae , 

THY wiiere lands le in the great wheat belt of the North, | decid. containing, ing, “Two mies fom Dover Suation ox | Da. INVESLMENT AFTER ALL. 
Be oe ~— Ls hy oe ae Ps enc = a the Del., Lack. & Western Rk. Rand 13 hours from New Country Seats and ron Fes = nines, ~' sale, y — 

Ee passed for health fniness, York. The farm and buildings are in good condition, barns } North Pan SD near i el eR ie ces low, and easy 





f purest spring water, and | terms. ERT, Gwynedd, Pa. 
o7,9Up, Brey trom Incumbennce, | Sse Wit shale’ sduerct Hares Men rcs 
poe gt Maps, te., co Sul inf cholee fruit, and in UNOREW CASTRRLINE. Adm’ UY MARYLAND FARMS! $7 TO $25 
“—-- ses, Dover, New JERSEY. per acre. Catalogues sent free. 
cp As. SIM NP, Jena Commiastoner, H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 
en'l Offices C. & N.-W. R’y Co., Cuicaco, ILis. —160 acres of land, at $13 per acre. 4% peer 
Ue this paper in writing. 2 “aes an City ; 80 acres under cultivation: a peach FARMS 12 the best part of MARYLAND at 
— and plum orchard, grapes, currants, etc. 10 acres of young ic prices. For Catalogue and Price 
AHEAD ALL THE TIME. The very best | timber, two good wells, and other Snprovemente. For par- List address Manona & WILson, Ridgely, Md. 
T S fresh 8 direct from the importers at | ticulars, address A.Wallace, Cawker City,Mitcheli Co.,Kans. 
@ half the usual cost. Best plan to Club 

















F ARMS Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms at 
Agents and large bnyers. All express 250 MARYLAND FARMS, in Tracts from 30 S low prices. 
0 300 acres. 


charges paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms free. ! . P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., | uses): it Tatbo'Go., Ma.*Chimate mila and healthy. ‘Titles $3 0 000 Best Farm in Ohio, the Miami Valley. 
b] e 


ood. New Pamphlet and Map showing For full lars, address - Mrs. T. 
P. O. Box 435. 81 & 33 Vesey St., New York. S ‘adarens . Cc. Cumnax, P. O. Box 1789, New York. 








EY location, free. 
E. SHANAHAN, Atty. Easton, Md. 





